The  selling  power  that  mokes  the  newspaper  the 
medium  on  which  retailers  rely  to  get  the  store 
traffic  they  need  to  meet  today’s  competition  is  the 
some  selling  power  that  con  keep  them  interested 
in  your  brand. 

Retailers  stock  and  push  the  brands  their  cus* 
tomers  wont  to  buy.  More  than  any  other  medium, 
the  newspaper  gives  people  buying  ideas.  And,  as 
Chicago’s  most  dynamic  newspaper,  the  Tribune  is 
bought,  read  and  bought  from  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  families  than  are  reached  by  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper. 

Manufacturers,  retailers  and  want  advertisers 


place  in  the  Tribune  more  of  their  advertising  budg* 
ets  than  they  place  in  all  other  Chicago  newspapers 
combined. 

The  buying  of  readers  attracted  to  the  Tribune 
in  the  twelve-month  period  ended  Dec.  31,  1 953, 
over  $58,000,000.00  in  advertising  —  far  more 
than  has  ever  appeared  in  a  similar  period  in  any 
newspaper  in  the  world. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
with  you  a  plan  by  which  you  can  build  a  consumer 
franchise  for  your  brand  among  Tribune  readers 
that  will  give  you  greater  sales  and  a  stronger 
market  position.  Why  not  ask  him  to  call? 


THE  IDEAL  COMBINATION 

for  high  speed  operation  of  new  and  existing  presses 

...MfOOD  REELS,  TENSIONS,  ELEETROTAB  AUTOPASTERS 

a  real  contribution  to  the  progress  of  modern  newspapers 


A  quarter-century  of  experience  goes  into  the  building 
and  designing  of  WOOD  reelroom  equipment.  Imitated 
but  unequalled  in  performance  and  dependability, 
WOOD  Reels,  Tensions  and  Autopasters  have  played 
an  important  role  in  decreasing  the  cost  of  producing 
American  newspapers. 

More  and  more  newspapers  are  adding  this  "ideal"  com¬ 
bination  to  their  plants.  WOOD  Reels,  Tensions  and 

600’ 


Autopasters  can  be  attached  to  most  makes  of  Presses 
without  major  changes. 

Many  leading  Newspapers  throughout  the  South  are 
equipped  with  WOOD  newspaper  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment.  We  are  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in  the  rapid 
growth  and  success  of  our  friends  below  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  We  invite  you  to  send  for  literature  describ¬ 
ing  WOOD  Reelroom  equipment. 

WRfTt  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

ON  WOOD  RSeiROOM  IQUIPMfNT. 


L 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More 


#  Wearing  apparel  store  sales  per  family  in  metropolitan 
Indianapolis  are  a  good  example  .  .  .  28.9%  above  the 
national  average.* 

The  reason  for  this  big  plus  factor  in  the  Indianapolis 
market  is  no  surprise  if  you  consider  that  the  city’s  aver¬ 
age  income  per  household  is  $6,943**  annually,  first 
among  cities  of  over  400,000!  Indianapolis  has  many  other 
essential  market  advantages  for  you  too! 


►  It  s  nig  .  .  .  over  550,000  population 

►  It’s  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture 

►  It’s  Easily  Reached  .  .  .  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of 
the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  Star  and  The  News. 
Write  for  complete  market  data  today. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY*  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


'Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10.  1953. 

Consumer  Income  Supplement.  1953,  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


Most  SEATTLE 

APPLIANCE  DISTRIBUTORS 
SELL  THIS  ENTIRE  MARKET 

— Not  Just  Part  of  It! 


lAJ/iai  Our  (headers 


•  KEY  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  WITH  20%  AND 
GREATER  FAMILY  COVERAGE 


THEY  WANT  fop  visibility,  out¬ 
standing  readership  and  mass 
market  penetration. 

THEY  GET  IT  by  advertising  in 
the  PICTORIAL  REVIEW  SEC¬ 
TION  of  the  Sunday  Seattle 
Post'lntelligeneer. 

THE  SUNDAY  P-l  reaches  an 
average  of  53%  of  all  urban 
families  in  the  cities  and  towns 
throughout  this  entire  market 
area. 

the  SUNDAY  POST-INTELLI- 
GENCER  offers  not  only  the 
greatest  circulation  in  the  state 
of  Washington  . .  .  but  also  the 
best  show  place  for  your  adver¬ 
tisement  in  every  city  and  town 
in  this  great  Western  Wash¬ 
ington  market . . .  at  the  lowest 


Me  Carthy  Press  Probe 
To  THE  Editor:  I  read  with  in¬ 
terest  your  comment  on  the  threats 
of  Senator  McCarthy  to  probe 
the  newspapers  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  media.  I  would  like  to 
comment  only  on  the  part  at  the 
end  where  you  answer  the  people 
■‘who  ‘blame’  the  press  for  having 
‘made’  Senator  McCarthy.” 

*‘lt  is  perfectly  legitimate,”  as 
you  say,  ‘‘for  an  editor  to  take  a 
second  and  third  look  at  all  stor¬ 
ies  to  prevent  himself  from  going 
overboard.”  I  would  have  him 
go  farther  and  take  a  fourth  and 
perhaps  a  fifth  look. 

From  where  we  sit  here  in  the 
country  the  subject  of  McCarthy- 
ism  is  being  so  greatly  over-played 
and  so  much  editorial  opinion  ap¬ 
pears  in  headlines  and  byline  “in¬ 
terpretive”  articles  that  the  media 
carrying  the  stuff  appear  from 
what  we  hear  and  see,  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  friends  for  McCarthy.  Is  it 
necessary  to  give  every  preacher 
a  big  play  who  hysterically  cries 
“hysteria”  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Congressional  probes  of  Commu¬ 
nism?  When  does  this  sort  of 
thing  cease  to  be  news?  After 
reading  the  complete  Zwicker  testi¬ 
mony  and  then  reading  the  stuff 
that  has  been  printed  about  what 
Zwicker  said  and  what  McCarthy 
said  and  did,  I  am  wondering  if 
the  Senator  is  not  going  to  get 
lots  more  support  for  his  plan  to 
investigate  the  organs  of  public 
opinion.  And  from  intelligent 
people!? 

And  when  we  note  that  the 
Army  has  tightened  up  on  its  ad¬ 
ministrative  practices  as  a  direct 
result  of  “McCarthyism”  at  the 
same  time  the  top  brass  is  smart¬ 
ing  at  being  exposed — the  people 
wonder  and  wonder  again.  And 
when  they  see  editorialists  and 
commentators  who  cry  out  against 
McCarthy’s  “inquisitions”  convict¬ 
ing  Roy  Cohn  without  even  so 
much  as  a  hearing — but  purely  on 
the  basis  of  an  unsigned  Army 
statement  —  while  they  are  ready 
to  believe  nothing  unfavorable 
with  respect  to  Annie  Lee  Moss 
and  a  multitude  of  persons  who 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  First 
Amendment,  they  wonder  again. 

It  is  time  that  metropolitan  ed¬ 
itorialists  stood  off  and  took  a 
look  at  themselves  and  the  men 
who  edit  the  copy  and  dictate  the 
headlines  matched  them  and  their 
eads  with  the  content  of  the  stor¬ 
ies  and  the  actual  testimony  on 
which  they  were  based.  They  will 
find  that  a  good  deal  of  the  pro- 
McCarthy  sentiment  in  the  hinter¬ 
land — yes  and  in  New  York  City 
even  (as  witness  the  police  com¬ 
munion  demonstration)  is  not 
prompted  by  ignorance  and  preju¬ 


dice.  I  am  wondering  if  the  feel¬ 
ing  is  not  being  unwittingly  cre¬ 
ated  that  the  big  metropolitan 
journals  have  something  to  hide. 
What,  after  all,  makes  the  eastern 
press  badger  McCarthy,  and  only 
to  a  little  less  degree,  every  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  who  presses  an 
investigation  of  Communism,  when 
Kefauver  and  Tobey,  using  the 
same  or  more  severe  “inquisition” 
methods  get  only  praise.  Are 
Communists  in  government  more 
to  be  desired  than  mobsters  in 
local  politics?  Are  crooks  in  Wall 
Street  and  public  officeholden 
dealing  with  public  lands,  worse 
than  the  conspirators  and  their 
hirelings  and  well-wishers  that 
Stalin  and  his  successor  have 
planted  in  our  country? 

Yes,  the  people  who  shape  the 
policies  of  the  great  newspapers, 
the  radio  chains  and  the  publishing 
houses  will  do  well  to  take  even 
a  fifth  and  a  sixth  look. 

D.  H.  Moreau 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Hunterdon  County 
(N.  J.)  Democrat. 

New  York  Graphic 
To  THE  Editor:  In  the  note  in 
Ray  Erwin’s  Clippings  Column 
(April  3)  about  alumni  of  the 
fabulous  New  York  Graphic,  the 
name  of  Louis  Weitzenkorn  is 
missing.  If  Frank  Mallen’s  book, 
{Continued  on  page  89) 


Civil  suit  described  by  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Trilh 
une:  “After  Dr.  Smith  performed 
a  fourth  operation,  complications 
set  in,  forcing  removal  of  Smith’s 
right  foot,  witnesses  testified.” 

■ 

Description  of  actress  Susan 
Hayward  in  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Examiner:  “The  re-haired, 
$  1 7,000-a-month  star.” 

■ 

First  item  in  the  Index  of  the 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times: 
“New  commander  stresses  religion 
and  mortality  in  training  AF  per¬ 
sonnel.” 

■ 

Story  in  the  Lubbock  (Texas) 
Avalanche  -  Journal:  “Dr.  Milfon 
Eisenhower,  brother  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  spoke  briefly  and  cut  the 
ribbon  stealing  the  doors  of  the 
museum.” 

■ 

Last  line  of  musical  critique  in 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade:  “She 
was  still  Immolating  when  I  felt.” 
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No.  8  of  a  series  of  friendly  talks  about  the  movies 


The  Magnet  on  Main  Street 


Generally  speaking,  motion  pictures  are  made  for 
but  one  purpose :  to  entertain.  And  motion  picture 
theatres  also  have  but  one  purpose:  to  sell  this 
entertainment  to  the  public. 

Unwittingly,  however,  both  the  movies  themselves 
and  the  movie  theatres  have  over  the  years  ac¬ 
quired  other  values.  One  of  these  is  of  unusual 
commercial  significance.  It  is  the  help  which  every 
movie  theatre  gives  to  other  neighboring  retail 
business. 

For,  by  attracting  people  to  the  retail  centers  of 
town,  by  pulling  them  out  of  their  homes,  the 
movie  theatre  brings  its  own  patrons  into  buying 
contact  with  the  goods  and  services  offered  by 
other  business  establishments. 

Consider  the  average  family.  Having  decided  to  see 
a  movie,  its  members  will  most  likely  consult  the 
amusement  page  of  the  local  paper.  Then  they  will 
pile  into  the  family  car,  perhaps  stop  off  at  the 
nearest  service  station  for  gas,  drive  along  streets 
of  lighted  shop  windows,  probably  park  in  the  local 
parking  lot,  stop  at  a  restaurant  for  a  snack  or  pick 
up  a  sandwich  and  soda  after  the  show. 

The  movie  theatre,  you  can  see,  shares  its  custom¬ 
ers  with  every  other  business  in  town.  In  fact,  it’s 
more  than  a  theatre ;  it’s  a  prop  to  local  prosperity. 

Our  files  are  filled  with  clippings  from  newspapers 
remarking  on  this  phenomenon. 

At  random,  we  pick  Hamilton  B.  Allen’s  com¬ 
ments  in  the  Rochester  Times-Union: 


“When  people  stay  home  for  their  entertainment, 
wants  are  considerably  fewer.  Food,  clothing, 
transportation  and  many  other  allied  industries 
are  dependent  on  the  entertainment  industry  to 
provide  the  impetus  for  spending.  And  nothing  in 
city,  town  or  village  creates  the  great  urge  to  ‘let’s 
go  out  for  the  evening’  like  the  movies.” 

Here’s  another  report.  This  one  comes  to  us  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Forney,  Texas : 

“Last  year,  due  to  lack  of  business,  our  theatre  was 
closed  for  a  period  of  about  three  months.  Our  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  together  with  our  Mayor 
and  his  associates  in  City  Government  finally  in¬ 
fluenced  the  owner  of  our  theatre  to  reopen  as  the 
gerieral  business  of  our  town  had  suffered  enor¬ 
mously.” 

But  perhaps  most  convincing  is  the  finding  of  a 
special  economic  committee  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  The  committee  said 
that  closed  film  theatres  cut  realty  values  and 
pointed  out  that  a  closed  theatre  is  a  “community 
problem.”  The  committee  summarized  its  findings 
as  follows: 

“With  community  understanding,  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry  will  revive  and  continue  its  function 
as  a  segment  of  neighborhood  life  and  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  means  of  cultural  communication.” 

With  this,  we  agree.  And  nowhere  is  it  more  im¬ 
portant  to  find  such  understanding  than  from  the 
local  newspaper. 


W e’ll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

'The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Hjc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


(MORE  TO  COME  NEXT  WEEK) 


The  LARGEST 

Sunday  Newspaper 
in  New  Jersey  is 
The  Newark 

STAR-LEDGER  3 

.  k.  wWw  w  V 


1.  Since  1940,  The  Newark  STAR- 
LEDGER  total  Sunday  circulation 
increased  an  astounding  313%. 

2.  Since  1950,  The  Newark  STAR- 
LEDGER  Sunday  comic  linage 
increased  from  23,509  lines  to 
94,834  lines  ...  a  BIG  303% 
gain. 

3.  FOUR  out  of  the  ten  most  widely 
read  comics  appear  exclusively 
in  the  Sunday  STAR-LEDGER 
.  .  .  None  appears  In  any  other 
Newark  Sunday  Newspaper! 

Source:  latest  available 
ABC  reports.  Media  Records 

The  NEWARK 

STAR-LEDGER 


Daily  circulation  192,699 


Sunday  2T9,239 


Represented  nationally  by 
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Ray  Erwin's 
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★  ★  ★ 
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MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


Iirelevan  t-liieveien  t  In  telligence 

Newspaper  week  is  October  l-8,  as  newspapermen  every¬ 
where  (save  in  New  York  City)  know.  But  New  York  news¬ 
papers  will  insist,  as  usual,  in  mistakenly  terming  next  week  “News¬ 
paper  Week”  just  because  the  ANP.\  will  be  meeting  here.  .  . , 
ANPA  confab  attendants  who  are  going  to  take  in  Broadway  shows 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  Walter  Kerr,  drama  critic.  New 
Yor/^  Herald  Tribune,  directed  the  comedy  play,  “  The  King  of 
Hearts,”  which  his  wife  helped  write.  .  .  .  William  Michelfeldcr, 
New  Yor^  World-Telegram  and  Sun,  has  written  a  first  novel 
“A  Seed  Upon  the  Wind”  (Bobbs-Merrill),  a  penetrating  study  of 
a  physician’s  pitiable  plight  brought  on  by  relinquishing  his  Catho¬ 
lic  faith.  .  .  .  The  Internal  (Infernal)  Revenue  Bureau  has  ruled 
that  Pulitzer  Prizes  are  tax  free — so  let’s  grab  one!  .  .  .  President 
Eisenhower,  speaker  next  week  at  the  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  was  asked  by  reporters  where  the  press  room  will 
be  located  on  his  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  farm:  “You  boys  will  be  down 
there  in  the  barn  with  the  rest  of  the  bulls!” 

— Our  landlubber  Oklahoma  marine  reporters  were  adrift  and  off 
course  when  quoted  here  March  20  about  the  late  William  Randolph 
Hearst's  yacht  “Pirate.”  Morgan  Howard,  treasurer,  Hearst  Conso¬ 
lidated  Publications,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  informs  us  WRH  had  onl) 
two  yachts  to  his  name — and  they  were  called  “Hirondelle”  and 
“Oneida.”  .  .  .  After  having  spent  a  week  in  hospitable  Eastman 
House,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  last  September  at  the  Rochester  Photo  Con¬ 
ference,  1  am  happy  to  see  that  the  little  house  in  which  Georgt 
Eastman  was  bom  has  been  purchased  and  will  be  moved  from  hs 
village  to  the  spacious  landscaped  grounds  of  Eastman  House. 

— Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Jr.,  board  chairman  of  SNPA  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Printing  Corjvoration,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  starded 
Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  general  manager  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  April  1  (April  Fool’s  Day  yet)  from  a  Lock¬ 
heed  Lodestar  11,000  feet  or  about  two  miles  above  Louisville.  The 
call  was  routed  over  voice  radio  to  the  Pennsylvania  Marine  Station,  i 
Pittsburgh,  then  back  to  Mr.  Baker  via  conventional  long-distance 
lines.  Mr.  Jones’  flight,  in  an  oil  company  aircraft,  nonstop  from 
Tulsa  to  Washington,  was  made  in  four  hours  and  17  minutes  with 
helping  winds  of  22  knots.  .  .  .  Descending  from  the  heights  to 
the  depths:  E&P  Editor  Robert  U.  Brown  and  the  Clipper  have  been 
welcomed  into  charter  membership  in  the  Meramec  Caverns  Press 
Club,  Stanton,  Mo.,  the  world’s  first  underground  press  club,  a 
good  kind  to  be  affiliated  with  in  the  current  campaign  of  hell-bomb 
threats  hurled  by  the  world’s  politicians.  The  five-story  cave  has 
assigned  quarters  for  the  press  in  honor  of  its  100,000,000th  anni¬ 
versary,  it  says  here.  Jesse  James,  a  news  maker  but  not  a  news¬ 
man,  used  the  site  in  the  1870s. 

— When  Allan  Engleman,  editor-publisher  of  the  Edinburg  (Texas) 
Daily  Review,  made  cracks  about  the  inability  of  modern  youngsteis 
to  spell,  he  stuck  bis  neck  this  far  out.  llie  Future  Teachers  of 
America  Club  at  Edinburg  High  School  promptly  challenged  him  awl 
other  businessmen  to  a  spelling  bee.  Mr.  Engleman  was  the  first  maa  | 
on  his  side  to  go  down  and  on  his  first  word — “prosaic,”  which  bt 
spelled  with  a  “z”  .  .  .  Criswell  (Criswell  Predicts),  syndicated 
column,  received  a  note  from  a  reader  of  the  Burbank  (Calif.)  Review: 
“There  are  so  many  strange  men  on  our  street  that  I  am  sure  I  am 
living  next  door  to  a  betrothal!  Can  I  trust  you  to  look  into  this  for  ^ 
me?”  A  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item  reader  wrote  him:  “Advise  me  at  ‘ 
once  if  my  husband  is  as  unfaithful  to  me  as  I  am  to  him!" 

— The  story  about  the  White  House  visit  last  week  of  Matthew 
Henson,  87-year-old  Negro  who  first  reached  the  North  Pole  with 
Admiral  Peary  just  45  years  ago  reminded  of  the  tale  Walter  Lis¬ 
ter,  managing  editor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  told  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  .Association.  Mr. 
Lister,  then  a  Brool{lyn  Eagle  editor,  summoned  a  brash  new  re¬ 
porter,  told  him  to  bring  in  an  interview  with  Henson,  address  un¬ 
known,  for  the  next  edition,  believing  it  was  an  impossible  assign¬ 
ment  that  would  put  the  upstart  in  his  place.  In  an  hour  the 
reporter  called  in  the  story! 
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The  Chiropractic .  ♦ , 


Professional  Ethics 


No  PROFESSION  can  long  hold  a  pub¬ 
lic  trust,  prosper  or  grow  without  ful¬ 
filling  its  moral  obligation  as  specified 
within  a  strict  code  of  professional  ethics. 
Application  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  basic  for 
all  who  administer  to  the  mind,  body  and 
soul  of  man. 

The  code  of  professional  ethics  to  which 
all  members  of  the  National  Chiropractic 
Association  voluntarily  subscribe  stresses 
many  facets  of  the  Golden  Rule.  In  the 
opening  paragraphs  are  found: 

"The  chiropractic  profession  has  for  its 
objective  the  greatest  service  it  can  render 
humanity.  Therefore,  financial  gain  becomes 
a  secondary  consideration.”  And 

"The  ultimate  end  and  object  of  the 
efforts  of  the  doctor  of  chiropractic  must  be: 
'The  greatest  good  for  the  patient.’  ” 

Thus,  the  code  obligates  the  practitioner, 
when  confronted  by  a  patient  whose  ailments 
are  beyond  the  province  of  chiropractic,  to 
refer  him  at  once  to  whatever  other  branch  of 
healing  he  deems  most  likely  to  restore  the 
patient’s  health. 

Co-operation  with  members  of  other  heal¬ 
ing  professions,  in  the  interests  of  public 
health  and  welfare,  is  the  ethical  goal  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Chiropractic  Association. 


These  considerations  are  guiding  standards  of  the  chiropractic  profession  in 
its  service  to  those  who  are  suffering  or  in  distress. 

The  privilege  of  practicing  the  art  of  healing  also  carries  with  it  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  complete  trust.  The  doctor  of  chiropractic  is  obligated  to  practice  the 
Golden  Rule,  not  only  in  his  professional  life,  but  in  his  personal  life  as  well,  and 
to  identify  himself  with  the  progressive  influences  active  in  civic,  fraternal,  reli¬ 
gious  and  patriotic  fields  in  his  own  community. 

The  exacting  code  of  professional  ethics  of  the  National  Chiropractic  As¬ 
sociation  is  the  foundation  of  public  confidence  and  public  trust.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  more  than  2,000,000  new  patients  turn  to  chiropractic  each  year. 

Upon  request  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  phase  of  this  modern  science  of  healing. 


NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION 

WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 
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In  deference  to  the  newspapers'  honored  guest, 
The  President  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  and  to  the 
request  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  that  activities  be  curtailed  on  the 
afternoon  preceding  its  annual  dinner  .  .  .  this 
Association  will  not  this  year  hold  a  demonstration 
meeting  of  the  latest  developments  in  our  New 
Business  Committee  sales  work,  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  of  A.N.P.A.  Week;  as  in  the  past  eight  years. 


N  ext  year,  however,  we  will  resume  that  estab¬ 
lished  practice  so  that  newspaper  publishers  may 
keep  informed  of  the  practical  and  realistic  inter¬ 
pretations  of  our  incomparable  medium;  as  we  sense 
the  need  under  constantly  varying  economic  and 
competitive  conditions  in  our  hundreds  of  front  line 
daily  field  contacts. 


The  Allen  Klapp  Company  •  Bogner  &  Martin  •  Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc.  •  The  Branham  Company  •  The  John  Budd  Company  •  The 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.  N.  P.  A.  Inc.  •  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.  •  Chicago  Daily  News  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Thomas  F. 
Clark  •  Christian  Science  Monitor  •  Cresmer  &  Woodward.  Inc.  •  John  W.  Cullen  Company  •  De  Lisser,  Inc.  •  Doyle  &  Hawley  • 
Felker-Mahoney,  Inc.  •  Fitxpatrick  &  Chamberlin  •  Gilman,  Nieoll  &  Ruthman  •  Hearst  Advertising  Service  •  John  F.  Herrick  •  Robert 
HItchIngs  &  Company  •  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.  •  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.  •  Kelly-Smith  Company  •  George  A.  McDevitt  Company  •  J.  P. 

McKinney  &  Son  •  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  •  Ralph  R.  Mulligan  •  New  York  Mirror  •  New  York  News  •  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  • 

John  H.  Perry  Assoc's.  •  Philadelphia  Bulletin  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Puck  •  Richard  Railton  •  Reynolds-FItzgerald,  Inc.  • 
RIdder-Johns,  Inc.  •  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  •  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company  •  Scheerer  &  Company  •  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott  • 

Scripps- Howard  Newspapers  •  Story,  Brooks  &  Finby,  Inc.  •  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc.  •  Ward-GrifRth  Company,  Inc.  • 

West-Holliday  Company,  Inc.  •  Western  Dailies. 
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but  the  work 
goes  on! 


.  .  .  The  work  of  our  more  than  900  member* 
firm  Balesmen;  of  our  295  member  offices  located 
in  36  cities  across  the  nation ;  of  our  10  Chapters 
and  their  respective  New  Business  Committee 
teams  ...  all  this  goes  on  continually,  and  keeps 
up  with  the  ever  increasing  competitive  efforts 
of  other  media. 

Ours  alone  is  not  the  credit  for  the  year  1953 
hitting  an  all-time  high  in  general  advertising 
dollar  volume  in  newspapers.  But  we  do  submit 
that  our  Association  has  unquestionably  con¬ 
tributed  more  man  hours  of  work  to  that  end 
.  .  .  was  the  first  to  present  such  factual  in¬ 
formation  as: 

CosI:  TTie  comparative  costa  of  newspaper  vs.  masjarine 
advert  isinj;. 

Radio:  Tlie  hlsMjr  variable  cliaracteristlcs  of  network 
radio  advertising  vs.  the  obtainable  uniformity  and 
reliability  of  newspaper  coverage. 

Power:  Tbe  overwhelming  power  of  circulation,  size  of 
space  and  frequency  which  tbe  low  cost  of  newspapers 
makes  possible  wilb  appropriations  that  hardly  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  national  market  through  other  media. 

Certainly:  The  reliability  and  planahllty  of  newspaper 
advertising  vs.  the  unccriainlies  and  variables  of  T.V. 
advertising. 

Geography:  The  Importance  of  geographically  adfustahle 
advertising  press:ires.  nevertheless  positively  <nntrollrd, 
ill  the  marketing  of  cosmetics  and  toiletries. 

Fdilorial:  The  combined  and  cumulatively  tremendous 
editorial  imparl  upon  the  nation’s  housewives  of  nows- 
papers*  food  editors  and  their  fooil  pages. 


Public  Relations:  The  importance  to  business  of  surround¬ 
ing  its  employees,  where  they  live  and  work,  with  • 
favorable  understanding  of  the  business,  its  problems  and 
policies  through  the  use  of  local  newspaper  advertising. 

Modern  Retailing:  Fhe  very  special  qualities  of  newspaper 
advertising  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  tremendous  changes 
in  retailing  and  meichandlsing  methoris  confronting 
all  packaged  gooils. 

^ferrhondising:  I  he  impressive  and  unmatched  **merchandis- 
ing”  impact  iqion  retail  trade  afforded  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  newspapers  in  any  well  organized  and  adequate 
national  or  sectional  campaign. 

Mass  ^larheling:  The  bloodless  and  little  realized  revolu¬ 
tion  that  has  expanded  the  whole  consumer  economy  of 
our  n<ilion  in  logarithmic  proportions  .  ,  .  and  why 
the  newspaper  is  the  only  advertising  medium  ade<|uale 
In  tbe  task  of  penetrating  it,  because  it  Is  the  only  truly 
universal  mass  means  of  communication. 


These,  and  others  of  our  conceptions  cannot 
possibly  have  failed  to  play  an  important  part 
in  impressing  minds,  instilling  confidence  and 
respect,  clarifying  conceptions.  During  1953,  for 
example  the  presentation  “Revolution  in  Re¬ 
tailing"  was  seen  by  more  than  .500  sales  and 
advertising  executives  of  national  advertisers. 
Though  attempts  have  been  made,  never  once 
have  competing  media  forces  refuted  or  con¬ 
founded  any  of  our  A.A.N.R.,  sales  presentations. 
Tlie  confidence  and  assurance  of  newspaper 
representatives  in  the  merits  of  their  medium 
is  at  an  all-time  high. 
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68th  ANPA  Convention 
Spotlights  New  Machinery 


Fruits  of  Research  Seen;  AP  to  Hear  [Membership  are  the  only  specified 

Items  on  the  AP  agenda. 

Lodge;  President  Speaks  Thursday  ^  Roberts  A«n.«»5  C;7.v 

^  (Mo.)  Star,  and  Palmer  Hoyt, 

Ts  OF  mechanical  research  will  he  served  as  the  piece  de  re-  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  retire  from 
f  at  the  68th  annual  convention  of  the  .\merican  Newspaper  [he  AP  Board  this  year,  complet- 
lers  Association  next  week  in  New  York  City.  ing  three  consecutive  ternw. 

,  •  r  I T  o  1  1-  Three  of  the  present  directors 

1,200  or  so  executives  from  U.  S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  renamed  on 

rill  be  here  to  discuss  intimately  their  common  problem —  nominatins  committee’s  list 

costs  of  doing  business — will  be  able  to  feast  their  eyes  on  from  which  five  are  to  be  chosen: 
ibor-saving,  expense-cutting  machinery.  John  S.  Knight,  Chicago  (Ill.) 

,  six  and  seven  years  ago  — - — - r~Tr  ■  . —  r  Ncms;  Jarnes  M.  Cox,  Jr., 

iblishers  appealed  to  their  adapt  itself  to  the  printing  revolu-  Dayton  (Ohio)  News,  and  Mark 
searchers  and  to  equipment  ^  survey  taken  by  Ethridge,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cou- 

icturers  to  develop  new  de-  General  Cranston  Williams  rier-Joiirnal. 

ind  new  techniques  which  ‘"dilated  that  the  daily  newspaper  Other  nominees  are:  Harold  A. 
produce  better  newspapers  business  has  earmarked  $26,000,-  Fitzgerald.  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press; 

*r  costs  Now  they  will  see  capital  expenditures  this  Clarence  D.  Hanson,  Jr.,  Binning- 

est  marvels  of  the  nrintins  investment  of  ham  (Ala.)  News- Age  Herald; 

y  mainly  in  the  field  of  Miore  than  $40,000,000  in  1953.  Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  Duluth 
omposition  and  they  will  Convention  activities  get  under  (Minn.)  News  -  Tribune;  Oxar  S. 
Tom  some’  publishers  how  Monday  with  an  all-day  Stauffer,  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 

lethods  are  alreadv  in  orac  conference  on  labor  relations  un-  Journal;  James  Kerney,  Jr.,  Tren- 
^eryday  ase  in  their  business'.  of  ANP.Vs  Spe-  ton  iN  i.)  Times;  James  A 

ri  business  of  the  convention  Standing  Committee,  of  which  Cjuthrie,  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
s  usual,  be  conducted  at  the  George  N.  Dale  is  chairman,  and  Sun,  and  John  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Salt 
rf-Asto’ria  Hotel  but  there  annual  membership  meet-  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune. 

le  special  pilerimases  to  Associated  Press.  Ex-  Dolph  Simons,  Luimwe  (Kan.) 

lyn  where  Merge'nthaler  conferences  of  United  Press  Journal  World,  was  renamed  for 

ne  Comnanv  will  show  off  ^"d  International  News  Service  director  from  cities  of  less  than 
ation,  the  Linofilm,  a  revo-  will  take  place  concurrently  in  their  5(),()0();  with  Clyde  Palmer,  £/ 
iry  departure  from  the  con-  •‘^sP^ctive  headquarters  offices.  I'forado  (Ark.)  News,  a.s  his  op- 
lal  linecasting  machine  and  f  *  directors  and  ap-  ponent.  . 

'  unlike,  in  appearance,  the  of  16  newspapers,  now  Following  the  luncheon  at 

ntertvne  Cornoration’s  Fofo-  ^'‘^oC'ite  members,  to  regular  which  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 


President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
will  speak  at  the  annual  Bureau 
of  Advertising  dinner. 

Eixlge,  Jr.,  United  Nations  repre¬ 
sentative,  will  be  the  speaker,  the 
AP  members  will  be  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  panel  program  mod¬ 
erated  by  B.  M.  McKelway,  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 
The  AP  team  will  consist  of  Frank 
Noel.  Reiman  Morin,  Tom  Whit¬ 
ney  and  John  Hightower. 

The  ANPA  program  will  open 
Tuesday  with  three  clinical  ses¬ 
sions  (See  details  on  page  17)  and 
the  first  general  session  will  take 
place  Wednesday  morning  when 
Mr.  Biggers  and  Mr.  Flint  will 
make  their  reports.  Wednesday 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  an  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  The  annual 
meeting  of  ANPA  for  election  of 
officers — by  custom,  Mr.  Biggers 
will  undoubtedly  be  continued  in 
office  for  a  second  year  —  takes 
place  Thursday  morning. 

The  Banshees  luncheon  Tuesday, 
with  its  sprinkling  of  celebrities 
and  main  dish  of  Broadway  talent, 
tops  the  entertainment  card. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  for¬ 
mal  dinner  Thursday  night  has 
been  a  “sellout”  event  since  the 
day  it  was  announced  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  deliver  the  address. 
A  heavy  Secret  Service  detail  and 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  CONVENTION  WEEK 

(All  events  at  Waldorf-Astoria,  unless  otherwise  indicated) 
SUNDAY 

10:00  a.m. — American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  annual  meet- 
ins,  Carpenter  Suite. 


Hawaii  Orchids 
For  Visitors  to 
E  &  P  Bureau 

Step  right  up.  Folks,  and  get 
your  orchid — fresh  from  Hawaii! 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Ha- 


MONDAY  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Ha- 

10:00  a.m. — Labor  Relations  Conference.  ANPA  Special  Standing  Com-  waii  Visitors  Bureau,  those  who 
mitte^  Jade  Room.  All  day.  pay  a  call  at  the  Editor  &  PuB- 

10:00  a.m. — United  Press  executives,  U.P.  offices.  LisHER  Convention  Headquarters 

10:45  a.m. — Associated  Press,  committee  on  credentials,  Starlisht  Roof.  jjj  Astor  Gallery  at  the  Wal- 
11:00  a.m.— Associated  Press,  annual  membershm  meeting.  Starlight  Roof.  <jorf-Astoria  Hotel  will  receive  an 
1:00  p.m.-Assocrated  Pres^  annual  luncheon.  Grand  Ballroom.  Speaker,  bomonniere  flown  direct 

2:00  p.m.-INS-INpTus°n«s  meetinV^NS^Surte.  from  the  growing  fields  on  Hilo 

2:30  p.m. — AP  annual  meeting  resumes.  Starlight  Roof.  Island. 


TUESDAY 

10:00  a.m. — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  68th  annual 
convention.  Executive  sessions  for  members  with  circula- 


orchid  boutonniere  flown  direct 
from  the  growing  fields  on  Hilo 
Island. 

James  Wright  Brown,  chairman 
of  the  Board,  and  Charles  T. 
Stuart,  publisher,  will  be  on  hand 
to  greet  visitors  and  pass  out  the 


tions  under  10  000,  Basildon  Room;  10-50,000,  Jade  orchids.  J.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  assis- 


Room;  over  50,000,  Sert  Room. 

10:00  a.m. — United  Press  executives,  U.P.  offices. 

10:00  a.m. — INS-INP  business  and  editorial  conference,  INS  Suite. 


tant  publisher,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  bureau.  Others  on  duty  will 


10:30  a.m. — Associated  Press  annual  meeting  resumes,  50  Rockefeller  include:  Leach  ^ney,  G^rie 
Plaia.  Haulenbeek,  Bert  Chapman,  Josiah 

11:00  a.m. — Associated  Press  Board  of  Directors  meeting,  50  Rockefeller  Keeney,  Henry  Thiele,  Reginald 
Plaza.  Cary  and  Miss  Evelyn  Kolojay. 

WERMFcnAV  usual,  the  E&P  booth  will 

soon  A  KID  A  ,  D  ,,  supply  free  copies  of  the  mam- 

10:00  a.m. — ANPA  general  sessions.  Grand  Ballroom. 

10:00  a.m. — AP  General  Executives  and  Department  Heads  meeting,  50  «  -n  k  "  -i 

Rockefeller  Plaza.  center  will  be  easily 

10:00  a.m. — INS-INP  sales  and  business  meeting.  INS  headquarters.  identifiable  by  a^  10-foot  photo- 
10:30  a.m. — AP  Board  of  Directors  meeting,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza.  graphic  reproduction  of  our  mast- 

12:00  noon — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  17th  annual  luncheon,  head,  noting  also  our  70th  Anni- 
Le  Perroquet  Suite.  versary. 

12:15  p.m. — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  ■ 

P  luncheon.  West  Ballroom.  _  n  t>»  »  i-  i 

1:00  p.m. — AP  luncheon  for  former  directors,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Ixi^ClllS  NsW  PUDUSnGr 
2:00  p.m. — ANPA  general  session,  in  charge  of  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Qj  CinCV  TilXieS-Star 
Grand  Ballroom.  * 


THURSDAY 


Ingalls  New  Publisher 
Of  Cincy  Times-Star 

ClNCIhTNATI 
David  Sinton  Ingalls  was  elect- 


10:00  a.m. — ANPA  executive  session,  annual  business  meeting.  Grand  eJ  president  and  publisher  of  the 


Ballroom. 


Times-Star  on  April  14. 


10:00  a.m.— AP  General  Executives  and  Department  Heads  meeting,  50  Sr.,  became  board  chairman 

10:00.a.m.-INS°INP  business'meeting,  INS  headquarters.  DlwiSel"^  editor-in^hief  and 

2:30  p.m. — American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  annual 

directors  meeting.  Room  4-V^  Lloyd  B.  TafN  31,  the  late  Sen- 


directors  meeting.  Room  4-V^  Lloyd  B.  Taft,  31,  the  late  Sen- 

6:307p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  annual  dinner.  Grand  Ball-  ator  Robert  Taft’s  son,  is  now  ex¬ 
room.  Address  by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  ecutive  vicepresident  and  assistant 

publisher.  He  began  his  career  as 

(ANPA  press  contact:  General  Manager  Cranston  Williams  and  W.  H.  a  cub  reporter  and  worked  in  cir- 
Leick^of  ANPA  staff.)  culation,  advertising  and  promo- 

-  tion. 

-  2  Representative  Firms  ,  i"saiis,  a  prominent  cieve- 

»T  .  s-  l^nd  lawyer,  is  a  grandson  of 

E&P  INDEX  Now  at  261  Madison  Charles  P.  Taft,  I,  founder  of  the 


Address  by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

General  Manager  Cranston  Williams  and  W.  H. 
Leick»of  ANPA  staff.) 


-  2  Representative  Firms  ,  ^r.  mgaiis,  a  prominent  cieve- 

»T  .  s-  l^nd  lawyer,  is  a  grandson  of 

E&P  INDEX  Now  at  261  Madison  Charles  P.  Taft,  I,  founder  of  the 

Advcilising  News . 21-32  Two  newspaper  representative  Times-Star.  He  managed  Senator 

ANPA  Directory  . .  .  133  moved  their  New  York  Taft’s  presidential  nomination  cam- 

rartnnn«  .  IX  offices  to  the  newly  -  completed  paign  in  1952.  His  mother,  Mrs. 

^5  ,  .  modernistic  building  at  261  Madi-  Albert  S.  Ingalls,  and  “Charles 

.„  'j"-*’ '. .  son  Avenue.  P’s”  other  daughter,  Mrs.  William 

Classihed  Clinic .  106  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  has  T.  Semple,  own  80%  of  Times- 

Editorial  .  78  taken  a  lease  on  the  entire  ninth  Star  stock. 


Circulation  .  102 

Classified  Clinic .  106 

Editorial  .  78 

Letters .  2 


floor.  In  another  large  suite  is  the  Mr.  Ingalls  became  an  executive 


Newspaper  Law .  66  office  of  the  Block  newspapers —  committeeman  over  a  year  ago. 

Personals  .  79  He  announced  the  appointment 

Photography  .  100  “'"P  Blade  and  Times—  Robert  E.  Thurston,  until  re- 

Promotion .  130  xr'^n  charge  of  D.aniel  cently  with  the  IPas/i/ng/ort  (D.  C.) 

Radio  and  TV  ina  '  associate  publisher.  Times-Herald,  as  controller,  a  new 

Ray  f-rwins  Column .  4  Ryan  On  Indochina  Hulbert  Taft  started  on  the  po- 

Shop  Talk .  148  William  L.  Ryan,  Associated  lice  beat  for  the  Times-Star  and 

Syndicates .  gg  press  foreign  news  analyst,  is  writ-  built  a  reputation  as  a  diligent  re- 


ciaie  puDiisner.  Times-Herald,  as  controller,  a  new 

■  position. 

1  Indochina  Hulbert  Taft  started  on  the  po- 

L.  Ryan,  Associated  lice  beat  for  the  Times-Star  and 
n  news  analyst,  is  writ-  built  a  reputation  as  a  diligent  re- 


syndicates .  gg  press  foreign  news  analyst,  is  writ-  built  a  reputation  as  a  diligent  re- 

,u-  ^  ffig  ^  special  series  on  the  Indo-  porter  and  conscientious  editor.  A 

lication  Lay  be  reproduced  7ro-  designed  to  present  great  traveler  while  editor,  he  was 


vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  of  the  Far  in  Mexico  City  when  Leon  Trotzky 

i/i/>  PniTnu  X,  PuniiEucD  •  I,  Struggle  as  it  appears  on  the  found  refuge  there.  The  late  Bob 


the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright 
and  date  of  issue. 


eve  of  the  Geneva  conference. 
The  .series  will  begin  on  Monday, 
April  19 


Harris,  Times-Star  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  phoned  his  boss  to  interview 
Trotzky,  and  he  got  a  scoop. 


SOCIAL  EVENTS 
(By  Invitation  only) 

SUNDAY 

5:00  p.m, — Kitty  and  Walter  Ten¬ 
ney,  Parade  Publications,  Inc., 
Cocktail  Buffet,  Jade  Room. 

6:30  p.m. — Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  dinner  for  publishers 
of  M,  R  &  S  papers,  Jansen 
Suite. 

MONDAY 

4:30  p.m. — Greater  Buffalo  Press, 
reception.  Stork  Club. 

5:00  p.m. — ^Thomas  W.  Dewait, 
president  of  Mohican  Stores, 
Inc.,  cocktails,  Pillement  Suite. 
5:00  p.m. — Newsweek,  cocktails, 
Perroquet  Suite. 

5:00  p.m. — Wright  Company,  20lh 
annual  stag  party,  444  MadLson 
Ave.  30th  floor. 

8:30  p.m. — American  Weekly  and 
Puck,  theatre  and  supper  party, 
Rainl^w  Room,  RCA  Building. 

TUESDAY 

12:15  p.m. — Banshee  luncheon-en¬ 
tertainment,  Grand  Ballroom. 
4:00  p.m. — St.  Croix  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Open  House,  Canadian 
Club. 

5:00  p.m. — Allen-Klapp  Company, 
51st  anniversary,  cocktails,  Bar¬ 
clay  Hotel. 

5:00  p.m. — Bache  &  Co.,  recep¬ 
tion,  Suite  589. 

7:30  p.m.  —  National  Cartoonists 
Society  (cocktails),  DeBeck 
Award  Dinner,  (8  p.m.)  Grand 
Ballroom,  Hotel  Pierre,  Fifth 
Ave.  and  61st  Street. 

WEDNESDAY 

5:00  p.m. — ^Time,  Inc.,  cocktails, 
Perroquet  Suite. 

5:00  p.m. — Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  reception.  Jade  Room. 

THURSDAY 

3:00  p.m. — King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  cocktails,  Sert  Room. 

5:00  p.m. — Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  cocktails,  Le  Perroquet 
Suite. 

5:00  p.m. — Cresmer  &  Woodward, 
Inc.,  reception  and  dinner  for 
publishers  and  guests  of  C&W 
papers.  Assembly  Suite  No. 
4  M-N. 

5:30  p.m. — John  Budd  Company, 
reception,  Jansen  Salon. 

6:00  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising, 
reception,  Basildon  Room. 

9:30  p.m. — Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  reception  and  cocktails, 
after  Bureau  of  Advertising 
dinner,  Jansen  Salon. 

10:00  p.m. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
M.  Chambers;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Irwin  Maier  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joyce  A.  Swan,  entertaining. 
Ambassador  Hotel  Garden. 

Bureau  Dinner  on  TV 

The  New  York  News  television 
station,  WPIX,  will  telecast  the 
speech  of  President  Eisenhower  to 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  on  the 
evening  of  April  22. 

■ 

U.P.  Shows  Fax 

I  A  facsimile  photo  transmission 
•  machine  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
'  United  Press  booth  at  the  conven¬ 
tion. 
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HOW'S  BUSINESS? 

Visiting  Publishers  Beam 
Optimism  and  Confidence 

Reports  from  'Back  Home'  Indicate 
Upturn,  Building  Booms,  Expansion 


Publishers  coming  to  the  ANPA 
Convention  bear  tidings  of  busi¬ 
ness  optimism  from  all  comers  of 
the  nation. 

The  promised  March  upturn  in 
employment  and  industry  general¬ 
ly  occurred  definitely  in  many 
areas,  and  April,  with  its  late  Easter 
shopping  spree,  gave  impetus  to 
the  feeling  of  a  “leveling  off”  or  a 
“settling  down”  in  the  recession 
from  1953’s  abnormal  highs. 

Usually  when  the  visiting  news¬ 
paper  executives  are  unpacking  in 
their  hotel  rooms  over  pre-conven¬ 
tion  weekend,  the  local  newspaper 
reporters  interview  them  on  “how’s 
business  back  home?”  Editor  & 
Publisher  took  a  sampling  of 
views  just  before  the  convention¬ 
eers  packed  up  to  leave  for  New 
York.  Not  all  who  were  queried, 
in  a  random  selection  from  the 
list  of  convention  reservations 
(pages  133  and  following),  sent 
their  replies  in  time  for  this  edi¬ 
tion.  Tliose  who  responded  gave 
this  picture  of  the  nation’s  econo¬ 
my  as  of  this  moment: 

ALABAMA 

General  Outlook  Is  Bright 

Although  employment  and  re¬ 
tail  sales  for  Huntsville  and  Madi¬ 
son  County  (in  the  heart  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley)  appear  slightly 
less  than  what  they  were  a  year 
ago,  the  general  business  outlook 
is  bright. 

Of  an  estimated  population  of 
about  80,000  in  Madison  County, 
approximately  20,000  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  non-agricultural  work  in 
17  different  categories.  This  in¬ 
cludes  about  7,000  in  government 
service  (civilian  employes  at  Red¬ 
stone  Arsenal-Army  Guided  Missle 
and  Rocket  Center),  exclusive  of 
the  military  personnel  of  around 
1,500.  Farm  workers  number 
slightly  over  8,000. 

Demands  are  still  high  for 
houses  selling  in  the  $10,000  to 
$20,000  class,  and  for  rental  prop¬ 
erty.  Approximately  350  new 
houses  were  built  last  year. 

New  (estimated)  $3,000,000 
parkway,  bisecting  the  city’s  popu¬ 
lation,  will  open  many  new  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  sites.  One 
$2,000,000  expansion  program  was 
completed  recently  by  M.  Lowen- 
stein  &  Company,  textile  concern. 

Jack  Langiiorne 
General  Manager, 
Huntsville  Times. 


CALIFORNIA 

A  Home  Building  Boom  Is  On 

Merchant  groups  report  retail 
sales  off  7  per  cent  in  first  quarter 
this  year  but  an  uptrend  for  April 
and  an  optimistic  outlook  with  sea¬ 
sonal  employment  picking  up. 

Industrial  sales  are  up  10  per 
cent  while  plant  employment  is 
down  5  per  cent  due  to  oversupply 
and  competition. 

Fresno  County  is  basically  agri¬ 
cultural  with  estimated  gross  in¬ 
come  for  1954  of  $290,000,000  or 
$30,000,000  less  than  1953,  due  to 
cotton  acreage  cutback,  but  still 
No.  I  county  in  nation. 

Combined  city  and  county  resi¬ 
dential  construction  for  first  three 
months:  748  units,  totaling  $6,810,- 
000,  compared  with  757  units  in 
1953  totaling  $6,845,784.  Industry 
spokesmen  say  2,0()0  more  units 
costing  $20,000,000  are  on  drawing 
boards  ready  to  go,  in  Fresno,  with 
6(X)  more  in  the  county  areas. 

State  officials  report  129,000 
persons  are  employed  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  8,000  more  than  last  year. 

W.\RD  Grimes 

Fresno  Bee. 


A  SURVEY  by  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  dis¬ 
closes  that  585  U.  S.  daily  news¬ 
papers  invested  more  than  $46,- 
000,000  in  capital  outlay  during 
1953  and  will  spend  more  than 
$26,000,000  in  1954. 

The  expenditures  were  largely 
for  new  production  equipment,  but 
many  newspapers  were  moving  in¬ 
to  new  plants,  building  additions 
to  old  plants  or  undertaking  mod¬ 
ernization  of  existing  plants, 
ANPA  General  Manager  Cranston 
Williams  commented.  He  said 
these  figures  demonstrate  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  newspaper  publishers 
in  the  stability  of  the  business  eco¬ 
nomy  on  which  rests  the  strength 
and  future  of  newspapers. 

“These  investments  in  capital 
outlay  demonstrate  a  realistic  out¬ 
look  by  publishers  even  in  the  face 
of  constantly  increasing  costs  to 
produce  newspapers,”  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  added. 

ANPA  received  replies  from 


Settling  Down 

Southern  California  business 
settling  down  after  boom  of  World 
War  II  and  Korean  war  but  no 
recession  or  de¬ 
pression  antici¬ 
pated. 

New  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  indus¬ 
trial  development 
$33,326,626  for 
first  quarter  of 
1954  compared  to 
$34,963,915  in 
1953  but  trend 
encouraging  be¬ 
cause  after  slow 
January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  total  jumped  in  March 
this  year  to  $14,897,866  for  that 
month  alone. 

Los  Angeles  city  building  per¬ 
mits  of  $35,398,888  in  March  and 
$87,458,675  for  first  quarter  show 
building  boom  and  tremendous  mi¬ 
gration  westward  continuing.  State 
real  estate  commissioner  estimates 
160,000  to  165,000  new  homes 
costing  $1,600,000,000  will  be  built 
in  California  this  year. 

State  reports  119,400  unem¬ 
ployed  in  Los  Angeles  metropol¬ 
itan  area  in  contrast  to  79,900  in 
March  1953. 

Los  Angeles  Times  display  ad¬ 
vertising  for  first  three  mon^s  is 


37%  of  the  1,579  U.  S.  daily 
newspaper  plants,  and  the  indi¬ 
cated  total  investment  by  all  news¬ 
papers  would  represent  an  increase 
over  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  estimate  of  $57,574,- 
000  in  1952.  No  follow-up  has 
been  made  to  get  more  replies. 

“Daily  newspapers  began  to  in¬ 
vest  heavily  in  plant  expansion 
immediately  following  World  War 
II,  as  publishers  have  quickly 
taken  advantage  of  all  modern 
technological  improvements  to 
bring  the  reading  public  the  best 
newspaper  that  can  be  produced,” 
Mr.  Williams  pointed  out.  “This 
trend  is  evident  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  also  in  Canada, 
Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico, 
where  the  ANPA  has  members 
who  were  queried.” 

Replies  from  12  of  these  mem¬ 
bers  showed  a  capital  outlay  of 
$4,098,731  in  1953  with  plans  for 
further  investment  in  1954  of  al¬ 
most  $1,000,000  additional. 


CONVENTION 

ADDRESSES 

The  list  of  New  York  ad¬ 
dresses  of  convention  visitors 
will  be  found  in  this  issue,  be¬ 
ginning  on  Page  133.  This  new 
arrangement  of  pages  in  one 
block  Is  for  your  added  con¬ 
venience  and  to  satisfy  the 
special  wishes  of  those  who 
like  to  tear  out  the  section  and 
hold  it  for  ready  reference. 


69,961  lines  greater  than  last  yew’s 
first  quarter  but  total  advertising 
is  off  493,451  lines  due  to  562,044- 
line  decrease  in  classified.  Aircraft 
and  other  war  industries  are  steady¬ 
ing  production  and  tapering  off  on 
overtime. 

Norman  Chandler 

Publisher, 

Los  Angeles  Times 

*  *  * 

More  Than  Average  Gains 
Qualified  San  Diego  observers 
anticipate  more  than  average  sea¬ 
sonal  improvement  in  retail  sales 
and  services  and  continued  high 
industrial  activity.  Business  Editor 
Irvine  Reynolds  reports  Union- 
Tribune  index  for  March  at  615 
(1939  equals  100)  down,  showing 
slight  advance  in  late  March  and 
early  April.  All  qualified  sources 
predict  better  year  than  any  ex¬ 
cept  peak  1953. 

William  Shea 
Associate  Publisher, 

San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

COLORADO 

Prosperous  Year  Ahead 
Uranium,  oil  and  natural  gas 
production  and  exploration  prom¬ 
ise  Southwestern  Colorado  a  pros¬ 
perous  year.  March  rains  have 
made  optimistic  ranchers  and  farm¬ 
ers  of  our  chief  crops  —  wheat, 
pinto  beans  and  feeding  grasses. 
Out-of-state  cars  arc  starting  the 
tourist  season  early. 

Retail  sales  in  La  Plata  County 
(Durango  pop.  8,500  county  seat) 
increased  by  $2,184,000  in  1953 
for  a  13.2%  gain  over  1952.  Em¬ 
ployment,  slow  this  Winter,  is 
picking  up.  Between  90  and  100 
homes  are  to  be  built  soon. 

Vanadium  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  mill  producing  uranium  ore  is 
running  full  blast  as  is  second  in¬ 
dustry,  the  Weidman  saw  mill. 

Arthur  Ballantine,  Jr. 

Publisher, 

Durango  Herald-News. 

CONNECTICUT 

Industrial  Payroll  Up 
Danbury  area  employment 
above  that  of  year  ago  but  below 
seasonally  inflated  mid-December 
level;  unemployment  compensation 
claims  currently  substantial,  due 
to  seasonal  layoffs  of  short  Jura¬ 
tion;  current  figures  equal  those  of 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


$26,000,000  Planned 
Capital  Outlay  in  ’54 


Chandler 
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Reports  by  Newspaper  Executives  on  Nation's  Economy 


continued  from  page  11 

1950  but  labor  market  has  shown 
sizable  increase  since  then. 

Industrial  development  consis¬ 
tently  good;  housing  construction 
at  high  rate.  Industrial  payroll  up 
$27,327  first  quarter. 

Frank  S.  Stevens 
General  Manager. 
Danbury  News-Times. 

*  *  It: 

‘Balanced’  Labor  Area 

Hartford  area  boa.sts  one  of  the 
best  job  situations  in  the  U.  S., 
with  non-agricultural  employment 
for  March  pegged 
at  198,200  — an 
increase  of  4,300 
over  March,  1953. 

Until  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Hartford 
was  officially  list¬ 
ed  as  an  area  of 
labor  shortage. 

Now  it  is  classi¬ 
fied  as  “b  a  1  - 
anced.”  Average 
production  work-  Reitemeyer 
er  earned  $77.70 
a  week  in  January  compared  with 
national  average  of  $70.92. 

Builders  predict  total  of  4,713 
living  units  built  in  1953  will  be 
equalled  in  1954.  Big  demand  in 
$12,000-$  14,000  bracket. 

Forty-nine  new  firms  were  start¬ 
ed  in  the  area  in  1953. 

John  R.  Reitemeyer 
Publisher, 

Hartford  Courant. 

DELAWARE 

10,000  Ainnen  Coming 

Business  is  booming  in  Dover. 
Main  plant  of  the  International 
Latex  Corp.  working  three  full 
shifts.  Retail  sales  are  up  over  a 
million  dollars  from  the  previous 
year.  Housing  is  booming  from 
natural  causes  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Air  Force  Base 
which  is  bringing  10,000  airmen 
by  October. 

William  R.  Smith 
Co-Publisher, 

Delaware  State  News. 

FLORIDA 

Summer  Bookings 

Retail  sales  holding  steady 
with  slight  increase,  employment 
normal,  building  same  as  last  year. 
Prospects  for  good  Summer  because 
of  package  vacation  plans  of  air 
lines,  rails  and  northern  industrial 
firms. 

Tom  F.  Smith,  Miami  Beach 
Convention  Bureau  director:  “Con¬ 
vention  bookings  for  the  Summer 
months  are  up  38%  over  those  of 
last  year.” 

James  Pushkin,  Miami  Beach 
chief  building  inspector:  “Building 
so  far  in  1954  is  slightly  ahead  of 
last  year  and  the  total  for  the  year 
will  be  about  equal  to  last  year’s 
$17,918,934.  Major  hotel  planned 
is  $4,000,000,  356-room  Fountain- 


bleu  now  under  way.  Four  hotels 
planning  major  remodelling  or  ad¬ 
ditions. 

George  B.  Storer 
President, 

Miami  Beach  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Sunny  and  Dynamic 

St.  Petersburg  is  a  growing  dy¬ 
namic  market.  This  growth  has 
continued  through  the  first  quarter 
of  1954  with 
practically  every 
business  index 
known  pointing 
on  the  upward 
side. 

All  merchants 
here  are  optimis¬ 
tic.  Our  tourist 
registrations  for 
the  season  now 
concluding  were 
sightly  ahead  of  chapman 
1953.  Largest  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  beating  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  figures.  One  very 
large  store  claims  business  7% 
ahead  of  1953. 

The  Times  circulation  is  up 
better  than  8%,  and  all  classifica¬ 
tions  of  advertising  revenues  are 
ahead  of  1953. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr. 

General  Manager, 

St.  Petersburg  Times. 

GEORGIA 

Holding  Up  Remarkably  Well 

General  business  activity  in  At¬ 
lanta  has  held  up  remarkably  well. 
While  some  segments  are  operating 
at  a  slightly  low¬ 
er  level  than  last 
year,  new  busi¬ 
ness  development 
scored  a  gain. 

During  the  first 
quarter  of  1954, 
for  example,  23 
new  small  manu¬ 
facturing  plants 
were  located 
here.  These  give 
employment  to  Biggers 
329  persons.  At 
the  same  time,  27  other  out-of- 
town  firms  located  offices  or  dis¬ 
tribution  facilities  in  this  area,  giv¬ 
ing  employment  to  231  additional 
persons.  Twenty-one  more  resi¬ 
dent  representatives  also  began  op¬ 
erations  here  during  the  three- 
month  period. 

This  new  business  growth 
amounted  to  a  10%  gain  over  the 
comparable  1953  quarter.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  employment  added  close 
to  $2,000,000  to  the  local  annual 
business  payroll. 

Non-farm  employment  here  to¬ 
taled  296,000  as  of  February. 
That  total  represented  a  decline  of 
;  800  workers  from  the  previous 
month,  but  was  a  substantial  3,900 
above  the  figure  for  the  same  1953 
1  month. 

1  Building  of  new  housing  in  1954 
•  is  expected  to  equal,  if  not  exceed. 


CHICAGO — ThumbingOurNose  at  WailingWall 

The  nation's  No.  2  market  hasn’t  been  impressed  by  the  moans 
and  groans  of  the  prophets  of  doom  and  gloom.  Although  there 
has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  ranks  of  the  jobless,  the  ratio  of 
unemployment  to  the  total  labor  force  in  this  area  is  currently  3.8 
per  cent,  substantially  less  than  during  the  1949-50  dip.  Department 
store  sales  for  the  first  three  months  were  off  only  2% — stocks 
down  5%. 

Industrial  development  for  the  first  quarter  is  45°'  ahead  of  last 
year,  with  scheduled  plant  investment  projects  amounting  to  $65,- 
418.000.  Total  housing  units  are  currently  running  11%  ahead  of 
1953.  Business  is  also  good  at  the  Sun-Times.  Our  rates  have  been 
bumped  a  nickel  a  line  and  we  are  up  343,478  display  lines — 10.9% 
over  the  first  quarter  of  ’53.  Our  March  circulation  is  up  17,000 
over  January.  We’re  thumbing  our  nose  at  tbe  wailing  wall  and 
rolling  up  our  sleeves! 

Russ  Stlw’art 

Vicepresident  and  General  Manager, 

Chicago  Sun-Times. 


that  of  last  year  in  Atlanta.  Build¬ 
ing  contract  awards  here  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  totaled  $35,611,- 
000,  for  instance,  up  48%  from  a 
year  previous. 

George  C.  Biggers 
President, 

Atlanta  Newspapers. 

INDIANA 

Retail  Business  Is  Better 
Despite  a  drop  In  employment 
of  1,000  workers  from  mid-Febru¬ 
ary  to  mid-March,  an  estimated 
85,400  workers  were  employed  in 
Fort  Wayne  and  Allen  County. 
Retailers  report  better  bu.siness 
since  the  expiration  of  the  excise 
sales  tax. 

General  Electric,  the  city’s  larg¬ 
est  employer,  just  announced  a  re¬ 
modeling  and  expansion  program 
amounting  to  “several  million  dol¬ 
lars.”  At  least  three  major  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  with  price  tags  rang¬ 
ing  from  one  and  a  half  million 
to  three  million  dollars,  are  in  the 
hopper.  Three  large-sized  housing 
developments  are  under  way. 

Ernest  E.  Williams 

Industry  and  Business  Reporter, 
Ft.  Wayne  News-Sentinel. 
*  * 

Second  Best  Year  on  Record 

Business  conditions  in  Indiana 
much  brighter  than  60  days  ago. 
Unemployment  has  been  checked 
and  new  employ- 
ment  is  increas- 
ing  each  day.  In- 
ternational  Har- 
vester  has  restored 
all  employes  laid  ^ 

off  last  Fall  and  ,  ‘ 
has  i  n  c  r  e  a  sed 
over -all  employ- 

A 

Housing  hold- 
ing  as  high  as 
past  year,  some-  Pulliam 
thing  experts  said 
couldn’t  happen. 

Leaders  in  industry,  construc¬ 
tion,  retail  establishments  and  fi¬ 
nance  all  agree  that  1954  will  be 


second  best  year  on  record  for 
Indiana.  Hoosiers  just  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  headed  toward  serious 
depression. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam 
Publisher, 

Indianapolis  Star  and  News. 

IOWA 

Most  I.eadcrs  Optimistic 

Allowing  for  a  certain  amount 
of  spottiness,  the  situation  in  Cedar 
Rapids  —  which  reflects  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  the  situation  in 
northeast  Iowa  —  is  good  enough 
to  make  most  local  readers  opti¬ 
mistic  about  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Unemployment  is  considerably 
heavier  than  normal  but  layoffs 
seem  to  have  tapered  off  and  many 
of  those  laid  off  have  found  other 
jobs  locally.  There  is  an  active 
demand  for  skilled  workers  and 
clerical  people  here  and  local  in¬ 
dustries  are  hiring  qualified  work¬ 
ers  daily  at  a  rising  pace.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  people  ex¬ 
pect,  on  pretty  solid  grounds,  that 
Cedar  Rapids  will  wind  up  the  year 
with  an  all-time  peak  in  industrial 
employment. 

New  industries  picture  is  bright¬ 
est  in  several  years. 

Harry  Boyd 
Editor, 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

$I00V1  in  Capital  Improvements 

Business  conditions  continue  fa¬ 
vorable  in  I>es  Moines  and  Iowa. 
During  1953,  the  various  indicators 
of  business  activity  maintained  or 
exceeded  the  levels  reached  dur¬ 
ing  1952.  In  Des  Moines  total  busi¬ 
ness  has  doubled  in  the  past  10 
years. 

Well  over  $100,000,000  will  be 
spent  this  year  for  new  buildings, 
machinery  and  other  capital  invest¬ 
ments  by  industry,  municipalities 
and  the  state. 

Luther  L.  Hill 
Publisher, 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Kansas,  Activity;  Kentucky,  Stability;  Louisiana,  Boom 


continued  from  page  12 

KANSAS 

Activity  at  a  High  Level 
Business  and  commercial  activi¬ 
ty  is  at  a  high  level.  Bank  clear¬ 
ings  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1954  are  the  highest  in  history, 
exceeding  the  first  three  months 
of  1953  by  10%.  While  our  re¬ 
tail  sales  were  down  4%  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February,  March  was  up 
4%  and  it  was  the  highest  retail 
sales  of  any  March  on  record. 

Our  unemployment  is  running 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  our  State 
Employment  office  shows  290  un¬ 
filled  jobs  and  some  private  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  have  as  many 
as  2,000  jobs  listed. 

Industrial  development  contin¬ 
ues  at  a  high  level  with  more  than 
$3,000,000  in  new  industrial  con¬ 
struction  announced  in  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year.  Resi¬ 
dential  building  is  on  the  up-grade. 
W.  A.  Bailey 
Editor  and  Manager, 

Kansas  City  Kansan. 
*  *  « 

Air  Force  Cutbacks  Cause  Lag 
Wichita  is  experiencing  a  de¬ 
cline  in  employment  and  retail 
sales  from  record  figures  set  in 
1953.  Construction  figures,  how¬ 
ever,  are  running  ahead  of  the 
1953  peak.  Air  Force  cutbacks  on 
non<ombat  aircraft  are  blamed  for 
the  lag  in  employment  and  sales 
figures. 

State  employment  bureau  figures 
showed  6,000  unemployed  in  the 
city  in  February,  compared  with 
2,550  in  February  1953.  This  fig¬ 
ure  dropped  during  March  to  an 
estimated  5,750  and  was  expected 
to  be  cut  at  the  rate  of  1,000  per¬ 
sons  per  month  for  the  next  four 
months. 


Boeing  Airplane  Company  has 
begun  construction  of  a  new  18- 
acre  building,  costing  nearly  $10,- 
000,000. 

Construction  approved  for  1954, 
both  industrial  and  residential,  has 
been  valued  at  more  than  $8,500,- 
000,  compared  with  $7,500,000  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1953. 

Marcellus  M.  Murdock 
Publisher, 

Wichita  Eagle. 

KENTUCKY 

Unemployed  Are  Being  Absorbed 

Business  conditions  in  Central 
Kentucky  are  relatively  stable  and 
promise  to  remain  so  during  1954 
wi">  rPiail  a  t  I 
wholesale  trade 
volume  remaining 
above  1950  level 
but  not  quite 
reaching  1953 
record.  Unem¬ 
ployment  locally 
is  unseasonably 
high  but  this  due 
mainly  to  early 
closing  of  tobac¬ 
co  redryers  which 
used  new  labor-  Wachs 
saving  machinery  to  complete 
work  weeks  ahead  of  usual  sched¬ 
ule.  All  of  Fayette  County’s  2,000 
unemployed  likely  to  be  absorbed 
soon  in  building,  farming  and  re¬ 
tail  activities. 

Building  activities  on  upswing. 
Contracts  have  been  let  for  build¬ 
ings  at  University  of  Kentucky  and 
Lexington  Signal  Depot  costing  $1,- 
642,877.  Phoenix  Hotel  is  build¬ 
ing  $400,000  parking  garage  and 
exhibition  hall. 

Fred  B.  Wachs 
General  Manager, 
Lexington  Herald  Leader. 


MOBILE — Home  and  Factories  Going  Up 

The  Mobile  area  is  doing  very  well  for  itself. 

Although  unemployment  has  shown  a  slight  increase  during  the 
past  year,  all  other  factors  point  to  a  general  healthy  condition  of 
business  and  industry  and  economic  development. 

Department  stores  had  a  3  per  cent  gain  over  February,  1953. 
Furniture  stores  were  up  23  per  cent  in  sales,  and  appliance  stores 
turned  up  with  a  25  per  cent  increase. 

A  big  new  U.  S.  Steel  pier  has  just  opened  up  and  will  handle 
millions  of  tons  of  ore  from  Venezuela.  Operating  at  full  capacity 
are  virtually  all  industrial  plants  here,  including  the  great  new 
Courtaulds  rayon  fiber  plant,  aluminum  manufacturing,  new  chem¬ 
ical  plants  and  other  industrial  facilities.  An  even  brighter  spot  in 
this  picture  is  an  expansion  of  Brookley  Air  Force  Base  as  well  as 
government  plans  for  construction  of  a  multi-million-dollar  ammu¬ 
nition  depot. 

Total  value  of  construction  work  in  the  first  quarter  was  $3,605,- 
434,  as  .against  $1,135,824  for  the  same  period  of  1953.  Residential 
construction  went  up  from  $563,800  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1953  to  $1,040,900  in  the  same  period  of  this  year. 

R.  B.  Chandler 

Publisher, 

Mobile  Press  Register. 


NEW  YORK  C/Tir— Great,  Glamorous 
and  Glittering 

Business  is  solid.  Shouldn’t  worry  about  slight  dip  from  1952- 
1953.  Weak  spots  are  few  and  due  to  changed  buying  habits  caus¬ 
ing  mergers  and  closing  of  several  retail  outlets.  ^  ^ 

With  no  great  concentration  of  heavy  industry,  New  York  isnt 
hit  heavily  by  unemployment.  Seasonal  layoffs  in  needle  trades 
probably  upcoming,  .\vailable  figures  on  increased  unemployment 
show  New  York  better  than  state  and  national  figures. 

Proposed  extension  of  city  sales  tax  and  higher  budget,  plus  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  of  suburban  areas,  disrupting  some  business  and 
bedeviling  others. 

Suggest  visiting  publishers  tour  city  and  suburbs  to  see  numerous 
multi-million  dollar  building  projects,  amazing  growth  of  suburbs. 

Country  enjoys  panning  New  York,  predicting  deterioration  of 
destruction  by  Cod  or  man.  But  it  continues  to  be  the  greatest, 
most  glamorous  and  most  glittering  city  in  the  world  while  easily 
leading  the  country  in  business  and  financial  activity. 

Have  strong  hunch  last  half  of  1954  will  see  upswing  in  business 
for  metropolitan  New  York’s  near  15  million  people. 

F.  M.  Flynn 

President  and  general  manager. 

New  yor\  News. 


LOUISIANA 

Era  of  Record  Expansion 

In  1954  we  find  the  chemical 
processing,  petroleum  refining  cen¬ 
ter  of  Baton  Rouge  with  prospects 
of  an  era  of  the  heaviest  industrial 
expansion  and  civic  -  commercial 
construction  in  its  history.  This 
for  a  city  which  already  ex¬ 
perienced  unparalleled  industrial 
growth  which  pushed  it  in  1940- 
1950  from  34,719  to  125,629  pop¬ 
ulation,  since  1950  on  to  141,800. 

Esso  refinery  is  undergoing  $50,- 
000,000  expansion. 

Linage  is  at  all  time  high. 

Heavy  and  high  pay  construc¬ 
tion  employment  is  assured  for  the 
year.  Total  employment  is  74,000 
— unemployment  negligible. 

Charles  P.  Manship,  Jr. 

Publisher, 

Baton  Rouge  State-Times 
Morning  Advocate. 

*  *  * 

Experiencing  No  Recession 

If  ordinary  indicators  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  are  reliable,  the  New 
Orleans  area  certainly  is  experi¬ 
encing  no  recession. 

General  retail  business  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1954  was 
$141,263,000 — up  2.7%  over  last 
year. 

Of  the  area’s  civilian  labor  force 
of  310,950  on  Feb.  15,  according 
to  the  records  of  the  department 
of  labor,  299,500  were  employed. 
The  force  of  workers  available 
here  had  been  increased  by  mi¬ 
gration  of  men  and  women  from 
other  sections. 

Since  World  War  II  approxi¬ 
mately  $655,900,000  has  been 
spent  in  construction  of  industrial 
plants  in  New  Orleans  and  sur¬ 
rounding  parishes.  Private  hous¬ 
ing  construction  is  keeping  up  with 
the  industrial  development,  with 


permits  for  residence  building 
ahead  of  1953  in  the  area  by  more 
than  10  per  cent. 

John  F.  Tims 
President, 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Company. 

MAINE 

New  Industry  for  Displaced 

Employment  in  Lewiston- 
Auburn  is  off  with  3,000  jobless, 
about  twice  xs  many  as  a  year  ago. 
Cotton  textile  plants  have  cur¬ 
tailed  production  and  shoe  manu¬ 
facturing  is  slow.  Industrial  pay¬ 
rolls  have  been  running  a  half 
million  dollars  a  month  below  a 
year  ago. 

Retail  sales  dropped  behind  last 
year  in  January  and  February, 
then  began  a  climb  in  March. 

The  industrial  picture  is  encour¬ 
aging  with  local  initiative  and  cap¬ 
ital  sparking  diversification  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  absorb  unemployed 
textile  and  shoe  workers.  Ground 
soon  will  be  broken  for  a  new 
building  in  Lewiston  to  be  taken 
over  in  the  Fall  by  an  out-of-state 
concern  employing  200. 

Vincent  Belleau, 

City  Editor, 

Lewiston  Sun  JournaL 

MARYLAND 

Average  F.amings  $73.72  Per  Week 

Industrial  expansion  1950 
through  1953  plus  three  months 
this  year  involves  investment  ap¬ 
proximating  $475,000,000,  com¬ 
prising  130  new  enterprises  located 
here  and  610  established  enter¬ 
prises  that  expanded.  Expansion 
of  Esso  Standard  Oil  Company’s 
refinery  and  a  bulk  storage  facility 
at  a  cost  exceeding  $20,000,000 
just  announced.  To  Baltimore’s 
(Continued  on  page  132) 
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ASNE  Report  Spells  Out 


Espionage  Act  Challenge 


Industry  Is  Advised  to  Take  Steps 
Comparable  to  WW 11  Censorship 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Washington 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  in 
annual  meeting  here,  and  the  newspaper  industry  in  general,  were 
warned  Friday  (April  16)  that  they  face  an  enormous  challenge 
to  protect  national  security  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
people’s  right  to  know. 

ASNE  was  told  by  its  Freedom  of  Information  Committee  that 
the  Espionage  Act,  not  yet  employed  against  a  newspaperman,  is 
far  more  general  in  its  terms  than  the  press  has  realized  and  runs 
against  those  who  receive  classiBed  information  improperly  as  well 
as  those  who  disclose  it  improperly. 

A  breach  of  security  by  a  writer  published  nationally  could  bring 
publishing  firms  within  reach  of  the  statute  and  its  severe  penalties 
($10,000  fine  or  imprisonment  for  10  years,  or  both  ). 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  Washington  *  *  * 

Post,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
noted  “there  is  a  tendency  in  many 
journalistic  quarters  to  argue  that 
security  precautions  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  in  time  of  peace.” 

“Let  us  face  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  a  time  of  peace,”  he  warned. 

LJnsatisfactory  Situation 

Speaking  for  the  committee,  Mr. 

Wiggins  said: 

‘The  whole  situation  of  military 
security,  at  the  moment,  remains 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  to  both 
security  agencies  and  to  many 
members  of  the  press. 

“From  a  public  information 
standpoint,  the  present  situation  is 
unsatisfactory,  in  that  no  agency 
of  government  at  present  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  continuous  and  concur¬ 
rent  review  of  the  actions  of  agen¬ 
cies  authorized  to  classify  informa¬ 
tion  to  see  that  they  are  not  over¬ 
classifying,  and  no  agency  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  available  to  furnish 
guidance  to  the  press,  on  matters 
of  military  security,  except  agen¬ 
cies  primarily  concerned  with  se¬ 
curity. 

“From  a  security  standpoint 
dissatisfaction  is  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  government  because 
there  is  no  means  of  exercising 
prior  restraint  (even  consultatively) 
over  intended  publications  threat¬ 
ening  a  breach  of  security,  and  no 
means  of  dealing  with  offenses 
against  military  security  except 
through  the  punitive  provisions  of 
the  Espionage  Act,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  This  is  somewhat  like 
arming  a  quail  hunter  with  an  ele¬ 
phant  gun. 

“The  provisions  of  the  law,  to 
which  the  press  has  not  paid  much 
attention  and  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  not,  up  to  this  date,  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  action  against  a 
newspaper,  ought  to  be  more 
closely  studied.  Contrary  to  wide¬ 
spread  opinion,  they  run  against 


those  who  receive  classified  infor¬ 
mation  improperly  as  well  as  those 
who  disclose  it  improperly.  Im¬ 
proper  dissemination  of  such  mate¬ 
rial,  in  order  to  be  punishable 
under  the  statute,  must  be  ‘for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information 
respecting  the  national  defense  with 
intent  or  reason  to  believe  that  the 
information  is  to  be  used  to  the 
injury  of  the  United  States.’ 

Mere  Indictment  Damaging 

“Since  there  has  been  no  experi¬ 
ence  under  the  statute,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  newspaper  publication,  we 
lack  certain  knowledge  of  how 
courts  might  construe  ‘reason  to 
believe.’  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
this  might  be  a  close  question,  and 
it  is  plain  that  the  government,  in 
the  presence  of  a  disclosure,  might 
submit  the  mere  fact  of  a  breach 
of  security  to  a  grand  jury  and 
leave  the  narrow  questions  of  mo¬ 


tive  and  ‘reason  to  believe’  for  trial 
interpretation. 

“In  the  present  climate  of  opin¬ 
ion,  mere  indictment  under  the  Es¬ 
pionage  Act,  disclosing  the  bare 
fact  that  security  had  been  compro¬ 
mised,  would  be  so  damaging  to  a 
publication  or  an  individual  that  a 
defense  on  the  grounds  of  good 
motive,  although  it  ultimately 
cleared  an  accused  person  from  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  might  never 
clear  him  from  penalties  of  public 
opinion.” 

Government’s  Only  Resort 

Mr.  Wiggins  quoted  the  section 
of  the  statute  bearing  upon  un¬ 
authorized  possession  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  security  information  and 
asserted  that  “in  the  case  of  a  real 
breach  of  security  by  a  writer 
whose  work  is  published  nationally, 
all  publishing  firms  having  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  secret  character  of  the 
matter  disclosed  might  be  subject 
to  the  penalties.” 

Up  to  now,  and  following  the 
successful  operation  of  voluntary 
censorship  during  World  War  II, 
the  government  has  relied  upon 
the  press  itself  to  safeguard  vital 
secrets,  Mr.  Wiggins  said.  But  the 
Espionage  Act,  he  pointed  out,  is 
the  only  legal  resort  “we  have  left 
Government  for  dealing  with  dis¬ 
closures  that  constitute  a  genuine 
breach  of  security.” 

His  report  concluded: 

“Primary  reliance  of  govern¬ 
ment,  of  course,  has  been  and  must 
be  the  discretion  of  those  having 
official  access  to  classified  informa¬ 
tion.  No  problem  of  wrongful  dis¬ 
closure  can  arise  but  by  their  be¬ 
trayal  of  trust.  Government  offi¬ 
cials  ought  to  take  cognizance, 
moreover,  of  the  difference  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  142) 


DNE  MORE  YEAR  goes  by  and  ASNE  members  exchange  personal 
greetings  again:  Left  to  right — William  R.  Mathews,  editor  of  Tucson 
Arizona  Daily  Star;  J.  A.  Guthrie,  president-editor  of  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun  Telegram;  Mrs.  Moses  Williams  and  Mr.  Williams,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette. 


Frank  G.  Huntress 


Publisher  Huntress 
Honored  by  Employes 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

In  recognition  of  Frank  G. 
Huntress’  completion  of  70  yean 
of  service  with  the  firm  he  has 
headed  since  1910  as  president- 
publisher,  employes  of  the  Expres 
Publishing  Company  honored  him 
at  a  gathering  in  the  Express-Newi 
auditorium. 

The  84-year-old  publisher  was 
presented  with  a  diamond-studded 
pin.  The  employes  also  presented 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntress  a  set 
of  luggage,  it  having  been  rumored 
that  they  plan  a  trip  to  Hawaii. 

Featuring  the  Sunday  afternoon  ’ 

program  also  was  presentation  by 
Frank  G.  Huntress,  Jr.,  executive  ' 

vicepresident,  of  pins  to  54  Express-  * 

News  employes  who  had  served  the 
company  from  25  to  46  years. 

M.  M.  Harris,  editor  of  the 
Express  with  45  years  of  service,  1 

made  the  principal  talk.  He  said  ^ 
Mr.  Huntress’  success  stemmed  ' 

from  “an  idea  of  working  hard  ' 

and  getting  ahead  in  this  only  ' 

worthwhile  way.” 

Bin  Bellamy,  managing  editor  of  ' 

the  News,  was  master  of  cere-  ! 

monies. 

■ 

Call-Bulletin  Expose 
Termed  Probe  Trigger  ' 

San  Francisco  • 

Teamwork  by  two  of  its  reporten  ' 

enabled  the  San  Francisco  CaU~  I 

Bulletin  to  expose  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration  loan  frauds 
which  have  triggered  a  nationwide 
investigation. 

From  Washin^on,  Dick  Hyer 
disclosed  the  significance  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  executive  order 
on  April  1 2  and  then  followed  1 1 
this  up  with  reports  on  how  the 
San  Francisco  area  disclosures  had 
played  a  vital  part  in  bringing  * 

about  the  inquiry.  I 

Mr.  Hyer,  normally  assigned  to  ' 
local  reporting  activities,  obtained 
the  first  leads  to  the  story  a  year 
ago,  the  Call-Bulletin  said.  He 
turned  these  over  to  William  P. 

Walsh,  who  developed  a  series  on 
the  activities  of  the  “suede  shoe 
boys.”  Information  was  turned 
over  to  the  Department  of  Justice  ‘ 
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SLIGHT  MISUNDERSTANDING 

Berryman,  H^ashington  (D.C.)  Star 


BOMBS  AWAY 

Cargill,  Central  Press  Association 


AVOIDING  'THE  BENDS' 

Long,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tritmne 


Court  Photo  Contempt 
Upheld;  New  Appeal 


Cleveland 
The  Court  of  Appeals  has  unani¬ 
mously  affirmed  the  contempt  con¬ 
viction  of  three  Cleveland  Press 
staff  members  for  taking  a  photo¬ 
graph  at  a  court  arraignment  last 
August. 

“When  the  court  is  in  session,” 
wrote  Judge  Lee  E.  Skeel,  “it  is 
under  the  complete  control  of  the 
judge  whose  directions  reasonably 
necessary  to  maintain  order  and 
prevent  unnecessary  distraction 
must  be  obeyed.” 

The  higher  court  found  that  a 
no-photo  rule  has  received  “such 
wide  acceptance  in  courts  of  law” 
that  Common  Pleas  Judge  Joseph 
H.  Silbert  could  not  be  criticized 
for  enforcing  it. 

Freedom  of  the  press  must  give 
way  to  “the  constitutional  and  un¬ 
alienable  right  of  a  litigant  to  a 
fair  trial,”  the  high  court  said.  “In 
preserving  such  right,  the  court 
does  not  interfere  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,”  the  opinion 
stated. 

The  character  of  the  court  pro¬ 
ceeding  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
measuring  stick  in  whether  or  not 
pictures  will  be  allowed,  said  the 
court,  disposing  of  argument  by 
the  Press  that  a  picture  of  an  ar¬ 
raignment  which  is  a  rogitine  af¬ 
fair  without  a  jury  would  not 
prejudice  the  rights  of  the  defend¬ 
ant. 

“The  rules  of  court  room  con¬ 
duct  must  be  such  as  to  remove 
H  from  the  distractions  and  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  market  place,” 
wrote  Judge  Skeel,  “and  to  main¬ 
tain  as  nearly  as  possible  an  at¬ 
mosphere  conducive  to  profound 
and  undisturbed  deliberation.” 


The  opinion,  concurred  in  by 
Judges  Joy  Seth  Hurd  and  Julius 
Kovachy,  cited  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  gave  the  state  and 
federal  courts  “the  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  from  disorders  and 
disturbances  in  the  court  room.” 

Judge  Skeel,  noting  that  there 
is  “much  support”  for  a  no-photo 
ban  in  court  rooms,  declared: 

‘The  flashlight  inevitably  startles 
those  nearby  when  used  without 
notice.  Its  use  is  not  conducive 
to  sustained  mental  effort.  Jf  a 
photographsrr  can  take  one  picture 
he  can  take  two  or  a  dozen.” 

City  Editor  Louis  Clifford,  who 
ordered  the  photograph  taken,  was 
sentenced  to  one  hour  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  sheriff  and  a  $500  fine. 
Reporter  Sam  Giaimo  was  given  a 
$100  fine  and  Photographer  James 
Thomas  was  given  a  suspended 
sentence. 

The  case  will  be  carried  to  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  counsel  for  the  Press 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Press,  said: 

“It  is  our  basic  argument,  apart 
from  the  direct  issue  involved,  that 
photographic  science  has  made  pic¬ 
ture  taking  in  a  court  room  be¬ 
yond  the  claim  that  it  distracts  or 
intrudes  on  the  proceedings  in  a 
court  room,  and  is  essentially  no 
different  than  a  reporter  covering 
a  trial  with  his  pencil  and  pad. 

“It  is  the  further  contention  that 
under  a  broad  interpretation  of  the 
constitutional  guaranty  of  a  free 
press  in  this  democracy  that  the 
people’s  right  to  know  endows  the 
free  press  not  only  with  ears  to 
write  but  eyes  to  illustrate  mod¬ 
ern  court  proceedings.” 


26  Papers  Receive 
Color  H-Bomb  Pix 

First  color  pictures  of  the  No¬ 
vember,  1952,  hydrogen  explosion 
were  transmitted  to  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast  on  April  1 1 
by  Associated  Press  Wirephoto. 

In  a  special  project  shared  by  26 
newspapers  in  24  cities,  color  sepa¬ 
ration  prints  of  three  different 
views  of  the  H-bomb  blast  were 
sent  to  permit  use  as  early  as  Mon¬ 
day  morning. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  Wire- 
photo  system  had  been  used  for 
general  transmission  of  color  sepa¬ 
ration  prints  made  from  color 
transparencies.  There  had  been 
several  previous  cases  wherein  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  had  received 
their  own  similar  color  product  by 
Wirephoto  transmission. 

.AP's  color  separation  prints  on 
the  H-bomb  were  provided  on  an 
emer^ncy  basis  early  Sunday 
morning  through  cooperation  of 
Life  magazine’s  laboratory. 

■ 

Maine  Doily  Visions 
Prosperous  Future 

Ban(x>r,  Me. 

With  more  than  $100,000,000 
earmarked  for  industrial  and  pri¬ 
vate  home  building  this  Summer, 
Eastern  and  Northern  Maine  faces 
one  of  its  most  prosperous  years. 

Evidence  of  the  up-swing  in 
home-building  activity  was  indicat¬ 
ed  at  the  1954  Bangor  Daily  News 
Better  Homes  Show  just  ended. 
Attendance  and  receipts  were  up 
40%  and  the  Daily  News’  Better 
Homes  Section  April  7  had  36,- 
000  lines  of  advertising,  also  a 
record. 

Industrially,  the  big  undertaking 
of  the  year  is  the  $36,000,000  ex¬ 
pansion  at  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company  in  East  Millinocket.  In 
nearby  Ellsworth,  a  new  textile  mill 
will  employ  250  persoas. 


Auer  Reinstated 
As  President 
Of  R.  Hoe  Co. 

Joseph  L.  Auer  was  returned  to 
the  office  of  president  of  R.  Hoe 
&  Company  on  .April  14  following 
a  victory  in  a  proxy  battle  by  a 
Stockholders’  Protective  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  vote  was  more  than  two 
to  one. 

Mr.  Auer,  first  elected  president 
of  the  press  manufacturing  firm  in 
1946  after  having  been  works  man¬ 
ager,  was  ousted  last  July  by  a 
7-to-4  vote  in  the  board.  The  anti- 
•Auer  faction  was  led  by  Neil  P. 
Cullom,  attorney,  board  chairman. 

For  a  time  Arthur  Dressel,  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager,  was 
designated  as  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  and  then  president,  but  he 
withdrew  a  few  months  ago  and 
the  board  named  James  D. 
Mooney,  former  General  Motors 
vicepresident,  as  president. 

Mr.  Mooney  was  one  of  the 
management  nominees  who  was 
defeated  in  this  week’s  voting  for 
directors.  Others  on  the  displaced 
ticket  were  Phillip  L.  Carret  and 
Louis  Mattielli,  representing  Class 
A  stock:  and  Richard  L.  Connolly 
and  R.  Livingston  Sullivan,  repre¬ 
senting  common  stockholders. 

The  winning  nominees,  for  Clas.s 
A,  were  John  Kadel,  New  York 
attorney;  Richard  F.  V.  Stanton, 
Hartford  industrialist,  and  Howard 
E.  Rein,  Baltimore  banker;  and 
for  common,  Albert  C.  Simmonds, 
Jr.,  New  York  banker,  and  Charles 
J.  Kraus,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

The  five  new  board  members 
immediately  reinstated  Mr.  Auer, 
who  is  a  director,  and  also  brought 
back  Charles  E.  Littleton,  who  had 
resigned  as  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany  last  year  to  direct  the  proxy 
fight  in  Mr.  Auer’s  behalf. 


editor 
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New  Twists  in  Routine 
Of  U.  N.  Info  Debate 


United  Nations 

Correspondents  have  come  to 
expect  few  surprises  from  the  an¬ 
nual  appraisal  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  in  the  United  Nations. 

Usually,  they  know,  debate 
opens  with  a  round  of  charges 
hurled  across  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  conference  table. 
Most  of  these  are  aimed  at  the 
American  press.  There  is  a  lot  of 
talk  from  Soviet  delegates  about 
warmongering,  powerful  press 
monopolies  and  campaigns  by 
“Wall  Street  interests”  to  arouse 
anti-Russian  sentiment  in  this 
country.  This,  in  turn,  brings  a 
rebuttal  from  the  West  and  then 
all  parties  settle  down  to  the  less- 
sensational  business  of  drafting 
measures  which  the  majority  hope 
someway,  somehow,  will  lead  to 
greater  press  freedom. 

Thrust  from  Argentina 

This  past  week,  however,  there 
were  some  new  twists  in  the  now- 
familiar  routine. 

For  one  thing,  the  first  thrust 
at  the  United  States  press  came 
from  Argentina,  not  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Argentina  led  off,  obviously 
to  get  first  crack  at  a  controversial 
report  on  the  world  press  which 
had  some  harsh  words  for  the 
Peron  government’s  suppression  of 
La  Prensa  and  La  Vanguardia. 

Dr.  Fernando  Garcia  Olanuvub 
had  little  to  say  about  this  point 
except  to  attack  the  report — 
drafted  by  Dr.  Salvador  P.  Lopez 
of  the  Philippines — and  to  deny 
that  there  was  anything  unlawful 
or  unjust  about  the  government’s 
actions.  Anyway,  thi.s  was  a  do¬ 
mestic  matter  and  not  the  U.N.’s, 
he  insisted. 

The  Argentine  spokesman  had 
a  lot  more  to  say  about  American 
“big  business”  interests  which,  he 
said,  have  won  control  of  the 
press  and  are  threatening  democ¬ 
racy.  Fifty  years  ago,  he  noted, 
sensationalized  reporting  by  the 
competing  Hearst  papers  and  Pu¬ 
litzer  so  inflamed  opinion  that  it 
was  a  major  cause  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  As  for  conditions 
today,  he  charged,  because  of  the 
control  of  these  “lords  of  the 
press,”  democracy  is  in  peril.  He 
quoted  generously  from  a  few 
favorite  Soviet  source-books  to 
support  his  charge  of  “monopo¬ 
listic  control.” 

U.  S.  Surprise  Attack 

The  second  surprise  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  United  States  which, 
in  past  years,  has  been  on  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end  of  many  a  Soviet  at¬ 
tack.  This  time,  Preston  Hotch- 
kis  jumped  in  with  a  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  seizure  13  months  ago 
of  two  U.  S.  newsmen  by  Com¬ 
munist  China.  He  appealed  to 
world  opinion  to  help  press  for 
the  release  of  the  journalists  and 
30  other  imprisoned  Americans. 


The  newsmen,  Richard  Apple- 
gate,  former  Korean  War  corre¬ 
spondent  for  United  Press,  and 
Don  Dixon  of  International  News 
Service,  were  picked  up  by  a  Chi¬ 
nese  gunboat  while  sailing  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Macao. 

Mr.  Hotchkis  denounced  the 
“Brutal  kidnaping”  of  the  two  as 
an  “act  of  piracy  on  the  high 
seas”  and  served  notice  that  Wash¬ 
ington  intended  to  “keep  this  issue 
alive.” 

The  U.  S.  delegate  also  attacked 
the  “forces  of  darkness”  which 
have  enveloped  800,000,000  per¬ 
sons  behind  the  iron  and  bamboo 
curtains  and  “reached  out  to  en¬ 
fold  foreign  correspondents.”  He 
mentioned  William  Oatis,  freed 
after  two  years  in  a  Czech  jail, 
and  declared  that  the  totalitarian 
regimes  were  “so  pathologically 
suspicious  and  afraid  of  honest 
reporting  that  they  equate  the 
quest  for  news  with  espionage.” 

Soviet  spokesmen,  in  their  turn, 
hammered  away  again  at  the 
theme  that  the  American  press 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  mono¬ 
polists,  eager  to  incite  anti-Soviet 
hatred,  racial  prejudice  and  to 
build  up  war-hysteria  with  lurid 
stories  about  the  prospects  of  hy¬ 
drogen-bomb  attacks  on  New 
York. 

Says  Soviets  Slandered 

Soviet  Delegate  Semyon  K. 
Tsarapkin  saved  half  his  fire,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  Lopez  report  which 
he  charged  painted  a  rosy  picture 
of  the  American  press  and  a  false 
and  slanderous  one  of  the  Soviet 
press.  He  assured  the  Council 
that,  contrary  to  the  Lopez  re¬ 
port’s  charges,  foreign  newsmen 
in  Moscow  and  visiting  editors 
were  free  to  travel  and  write  as 
they  pleased.  However,  he  ig¬ 
nored  a  challenge  to  Moscow 
made  by  Mr.  Hotchkis  to  prove 
this  claim  by  lifting  all  censor¬ 
ship  on  outgoing  news  dispatches. 

Dr.  Lopez  also  had  his  turn. 
He  reminded  the  Soviet  bloc  crit¬ 
ics  that  he  vainly  tried  to  get  data 
on  the  Soviet  press  both  from  the 
government  and  from  Tass. 

He  also  defended  the  inclusion 
in  his  report  of  the  Associated 
Press  censorship  survey  and  a 
memorandum  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute  —  both  at¬ 
tacked  as  biased  by  the  Soviet  and 
Czech  members.  “They  have 
pretty  good  batting  averages  as 
fact-finding  organizations,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  And  added  that  there  was 
evidence  to  show  that  the  total 
picture  presented  was  “accurate.” 

New  Fields  of  Interest 

After  three  days  of  charges  and 
replies,  the  18  council  members 
turned  to  consideration  of  a  score 
of  proposals — some  old  and  some 
new  —  touching  on  future  U.  N. 
work  in  the  information  field. 


These  include  two  suggestions 
from  Dr.  Lopez  —  supported  by 
the  United  States — for  two  world 
surveys  on  censorship  of  domestic 
news  services  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Also  included  are  a  dozen  rec¬ 
ommendations,  sponsored  by 
France,  which  cover  such  matters 
as  distribution  of  newsprint,  press 
rates  reductions  and  tariffs  on  print¬ 
ing  equipment  and  similar  items. 
Others  deal  with  the  status  and 
movement  of  correspondents,  pro¬ 
tection  of  news  sources,  a  study 
on  press  monopolies,  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  action  to  “promote  friend- 


Boston 

Names  of  10  Boston  newspaper¬ 
men  were  listed  this  week  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  recipients  of  money  from 
Rockingham  Park  race  track  last 
year  in  connection  with  its  pub¬ 
licity  activities.  The  amounts 
ranged  from  $100  to  $2,500. 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Pre.ss,  said 
that  William  R.  King,  a  sports 
writer  in  the  Boston  bureau,  had 
been  dismissed,  and  Burt  Master- 
son,  United  Press  division  man¬ 
ager,  said  Gardner  L.  Frost,  bureau 
manager  and  U.P.  employe  for  17 
yeans,  had  resigned  April  12. 
Each  was  said  to  have  received 
$500  from  the  track. 

‘Wholly  Untenable’ 

Mr.  Starzel’s  statement: 

“The  Associated  Press  received 
reports  early  this  year  that  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  Boston  staff  had  received 
substantial  payments  from  a  New 
England  race  track  in  1952  and 
1953  which  were  not  di.sclosed  to 
his  employer.  An  investigation 
was  undertaken  and,  upon  proof 
being  obtained,  the  individual  in¬ 
volved  was  dismissed  from  the 
.service. 

“We  deem  it  wholly  untenable 
for  any  staff  member  to  receive 
anything  of  value  from  any  news 
source,  irrespective  of  its  char¬ 
acter  or  purpose  and  also  irrespec¬ 
tive  whether  the  individual  is  actu¬ 
ally  in  a  position  to  benefit  or  dis¬ 
advantage  the  news  source. 

“Each  staff  member  must  hold 
himself  aloof  from  any  entangle¬ 
ment  which  might  reflect  unfavor¬ 
ably  upon  the  service.” 

The  information  came  out  of 
an  inquiry  by  James  M.  Langley, 
publisher  of  the  Concord  (N.  H.) 
Monitor-Patriot  in  his  position  as 
head  of  a  state  tax  study  commis¬ 
sion.  The  track  was  showing  the 
commission  why  its  overhead  was 
high  during  an  inquiry  as  to  why 
the  track  shouldn’t  pay  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  amount  bet  at 
the  track.  Names  of  the  newsmen 
were  in  that  race  track  report. 

Six  members  of  the  Record- 
American  staff  were  included  in 
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ly  relations  among  nations”  by  en¬ 
listing  the  help  of  press,  radio  and 
other  media. 

There  are  also  other  suggestions 
from  Dr.  Lopez  for  development 
of  news  enterprises  in  poorer  coun¬ 
tries  through  international  help. 

India  and  other  members  have 
also  supported  his  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  U.  N.  complete  an 
unfinished  pact  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation,  started  six  years  ago. 
It  has  been  opposed  by  western 
spokesmen  who  warn  that  its 
vague  and  restrictive  terms  may 
be  used  as  a  pretext  for  curbing 
the  freedom  of  newsmen. 


the  report.  They  are  Sam  Cohen, 
sports  editor.  Record,  $2,500; 
George  Clarke,  night  club  colum¬ 
nist,  Record,  $600;  Mai  Massucco, 
picture  editor.  Record,  $600;  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Waldo,  track  writer,  Amer¬ 
ican,  $100;  William  McCauley, 
track  writer.  Record,  $600;  Mat¬ 
thew  Keaney,  sports  writer,  Amer¬ 
ican,  $500. 

Others  named  in  the  report  were 
Sidney  Robinson,  Post,  $300,  and 
Sam  McCracken,  Globe,  $500. 

The  Post  said  Mr.  Robinson  is  a 
private  contractor  who  does  the 
Col.  Aintree  column  that  is  sold 
to  other  papers. 

Both  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
McCracken  said  they  were  paid  for 
a.ssi.stance  in  the  track  publicity 
department  and  that  their  superiors 
knew  of  the  payments. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  he  was  paid  for 
expenses  in  connection  with  a  char¬ 
ity  show  at  the  track. 

Mr.  Massucco  said  his  payment 
was  for  time  spent  in  rounding  up 
hotel  rooms  and  transportation 
tickets  for  persons  connected  with 
the  charity  affair. 

Both  Mr.  Waldo  and  Mr.  Keaney 
said  their  payments  were  for  serv¬ 
ices  “rendered  to  Dave  Egan,” 
Boston  Record  sports  columnist 
who  is  track  press  agent. 

The  procedure  of  paying  the 
Boston  writers  was  explained  by 
the  Herald  as  being  that  of  an 
expense  voucher  or  bill  at  the  end 
of  the  season  which  was  paid  by 
check. 

The  Herald  also  said  that  about 
$35,000  a  year  is  paid  to  newsmen 
by  New  England  tracks.  No  one 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Herald  or 
Traveler  was  involved,  the  paper 
added. 

Spokesmen  for  the  race  track 
were  quoted  by  the  Herald  as  never 
asking  anyone  to  slant  a  story  in 
favor  of  the  track. 

The  Providence  Bulletin  quoted 
Lou  Smith,  general  manager  of 
Rockingham  Park,  at  Salem,  N.  H.. 
as  saying  the  newsmen  were  paid 
for  services  ranging  from  “not  do¬ 
ing  a  damn  thing”  to  assisting  in 
the  publicity  department. 
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New  Concepts  of  Ad  Rates 
And  Advertiser  Service 


Publisher  Bryan  Sees  Other  Media 
Benefitting  from  Newspaper  Bargain 


Richmond,  Va. 

New  concepts  of  newspaper 
service  to  advertisers  were  de¬ 
lineated  by  David  Tennant  Bryan, 
publisher  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader,  in  a 
talk  here  this  week  before  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers. 

A  fundamental  decision  on  basic 
policy  confronts  newspapers,  Mr. 
Bryan  explained,  and  if  costs  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise  the  only  recourse  is 
to  find  more  advertising  revenue. 

The  question,  he  said,  is  wheth¬ 
er  newspapers  obtain  higher  rates 
or  more  linage.  Advertisers  are 
bringing  higher  rates  upon  them¬ 
selves  by  spending  in  other  media 
at  the  expense  of  newspapers,  the 
publisher  asserted. 

He  recommended,  specifically, 
technical  salesmanship  and  a  re¬ 
search  department  which  will  re¬ 
port  directly  to  top  management 
and  work  for  the  advertiser  to 
discover  ways  of  making  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  more  effective. 

Dislike  for  Dogma 

Mr.  Bryan  developed  the  theme 
in  the  following  manner: 

“Too  often  advertising  has  been 
sold  as  a  matter  of  creed  or  gospel, 
as  a  universal  panacea  for  all  mer¬ 
chandising  ills.  There  is  among  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  all  kinds  an  increasing 
dislike  for  dogma,  and  growing 
fondness  for  fact.  It  is  a  healthy 
attitude,  and  should  be  encour¬ 
aged. 

“Our  research  director  put  the 
economic  record  of  the  past  two 
decades  under  his  statistical  mi¬ 
croscope.  He  found  that  a  10  per¬ 
cent  change  in  sales  tends,  on  the 
average,  to  produce  in  the  same 
direction  a  12  percent  change  in 
advertising  expenditures. 

“He  also  discovered  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  advertising — in  relation 
to  sales — dropped  steadily  through¬ 
out  the  prewar  decade.  And  while 
it  has  been  rising  since  the  war, 
it  will  not  regain  its  1929  position, 
at  the  present  rate  of  increase, 
until  1962 — assuming  that  it  will 
continue  to  increase  at  all,  which 
is  quite  doubtful. 

One  More  ‘Bite’ 

“He  discovered  another  fact  of 
particular  interest  to  newspapers. 
From  the  statistical  evidence,  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  total  ad¬ 
vertising  fund  of  the  nation  was 
increased  with  the  advent  of  tele¬ 
vision.  In  other  words,  we  had  no 
more  advertising  money  than  we 
would  have  had  anyway,  but  sim¬ 
ply  another  medium  to  take  its 
cut  out  of  the  total. 


“Symptomatic  of  a  fundamental 
change  in  newspaper  economics  is 
the  old  formula  that  circulation 
revenues  should  pay  the  cost  of 
ink,  newsprint  and  di^ribution. 
That  was  true  in  our  case  a  few 
days  ago.  It  is  no  longer  true. 
Indeed,  if  our  experience  is  typical, 
the  cost  of  paper  and  ink  alone, 
quite  apart  from  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  will  exceed  circulation 
revenues  by  a  significant  margin. 

“Our  experience  would  indicate 
that  newspapers  have  reached  the 
point  where  any  higher  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  will  mean  a  permanent 
loss  in  circulation.  If  newspapers 
arc  to  remain  the  basic  mass  cov¬ 
erage  media,  they  cannot  afford 
to  incur  that  loss. 

“In  other  words,  we  can  no 
longer  look  upon  circulation,  or 
an  increase  in  subscription  rates, 
as  a  means  of  increasing  our  net 
income. 


Quincy,  Mas.s. 

A  SAVING  of  26  minutes  engrav¬ 
ing  time  has  resulted  from  use  of 
the  Dow  Rapid  -  Etch  machinery 
installed  at  the  Quincy  Patriot 
Ledger  two  months  ago.  It  was  the 
first  machine  of  its  kind  to  be 
used  in  a  newspaper  plant. 

Publisher  Prescott  Low  pointed 
out  that  the  experimental  machine 
handles  any  size  flat  or  a  single 
cut.  Engraving  time  runs  to  a 
maximum  of  13  minutes  under  the 
new  process  as  opposed  to  39  min¬ 
utes  using  conventional  methods. 

The  Quincy  paper  also  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  Unit^  Press  facsimile 
machine  which  delivers  positive 
prints.  The  additional  speed  in 
picture  transmission  plus  the  rapid 
etch  machine  amount  to  consider¬ 
able  saving  in  time,  Mr.  Low  point¬ 
ed  out. 

The  actual  time  saving  part  of 
the  rapid  etch  process  Ls  in  the 
final  stages.  It  takes  the  engravers 
30  to  40  seconds  to  print  as  op¬ 
posed  to  4Vi  minutes  under  con¬ 
ventional  processes.  Two  minutes 
are  used  in  a  “de.scumming  solu¬ 
tion”  and  2Vi  to  3  minutes  are 
consumed  in  etching  the  plate  in 
a  special  acid  bath. 

Carrying  out  its  policy  of  ex¬ 
perimentation,  the  Ledger  also  is 
slated  to  receive  the  first  Photon 
machine  (photocomposing  device) 


“There  are  two  ways  to  increase 
advertising  revenues:  higher  rates 
or  more  linage. 

“Newspapers  have  been  able  to 
hold  their  advertising  rates,  in 
terms  of  unit  space  cost  per  sub¬ 
scriber,  very  near  prewar  levels. 

“In  our  own  case,  the  average 
retail  rate  per  1,000  circulation 
has  been  held  to  a  mere  14  per¬ 
cent  increase  since  1939.  The  re¬ 
tail  price  level  increased  114  per¬ 
cent  over  the  same  period. 

Three  Factors 

“Three  primary  factors  have  en¬ 
abled  newspapers  generally  to  hold 
their  advertising  rates  down  to 
bargain  levels. 

“First,  overhead  expenses  have 
been  reduced  in  many  cities  by 
consolidation.  Statistical  analysis 
shows  that  these  savings  are  usual¬ 
ly  passed  on  to  the  advertiser  in 
the  form  of  lower  milline  rates. 

“Second.  overhead  expenses 
have  been  spread  over  a  larger 
circulation,  reducing  the  average 
cost  per  circulation  unit. 

“Third,  substantial  cost  reduc- 


developed  in  Cambridge  by  the 
Graphic  Arts  Research  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Because  one  of  the  toughest 
problems  of  experimenting  with 
new  devices  Is  the  attitude  of  la¬ 
bor,  Mr.  Low  recently  called  all 
his  employes  together  and  assured 
them  of  permanent  employment  at 
the  paper  regardless  of  the  success 
of  the  experiments. 

“The  printing  revolution  needn’t 
be  bloody,”  he  declared.  “The  use 
of  new  machinery  here  will  create 
a  staff  of  experts  in  the  new  fields, 
and  many  of  them  may  be  hired 
by  other  plants  as  the  machinery 
becomes  available  and  more  popu¬ 
lar.” 

There  is  no  mechanical  craft 
union  at  the  paper.  Six  years  ago, 
after  a  strike,  the  Ledger  hired  and 
trained  a  young  staff  who  have 
never  joined  any  union. 

In  discussing  the  rapid  etch 
process,  Mr.  Low  pointed  out  that 
the  one  machine  is  sufficient  to 
handle  the  paper’s  entire  halftone 
capacity  but  it  may  not  be  so  if 
the  Photon  proves  successful. 

The  plates  used  are  magnesium, 
rather  than  zinc. 

The  rapid  etch  machine  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  Chemco  Photo  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  of  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
under  license  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company  of  Midland,  Mich. 


New  Etching  Machine 
Slices  Engraving  Time 
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tion  has  been  accomplished  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  ratio  of  advertising 
space  to  news  columns. 

“We  cannot  expect  any  of  these 
factors  to  operate  with  equal  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  the  decade  that  lies 
ahead. 

“In  brief,  in  the  war  and  post¬ 
war  period,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to 
say  that  newspapers  as  a  whole 
operated  on  a  low-rate  maximum- 
linage  policy. 

Injurious  Low  Rates 
“Our  own  studies  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  low-rate  policy  may 
actually  have  been  injurious  to 
newspapers.  With  the  true  or  rela¬ 
tive  cost  of  newspaper  advertising 
space  declining  sharply  since  pre¬ 
war  days,  the  advertiser  has  been 
able  to  do  an  equal  job  at  a  lower 
cost,  if  cost  is  measured  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  sales  volume. 

“Newspapers  have  hoped  that 
these  savings  would  be  reinvested 
in  additional  linage,  in  order  that 
the  advertiser  might  do  an  even 
more  effective  promotional  job.  To 
a  limited  extent  only  has  that  oc¬ 
curred.  Money  saved  through  low 
newspaper  rates  has  not  only  been 
spent  in  other  media,  but  it  has 
often  found  its  way  into  odd  little 
detours  that  wind  and  twist  around 
the  broad  highway  of  advertising. 

“All  of  us  have  been  reluctant 
to  increase  rates.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  development  of 
neighborhood  centers,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  competitive  pressure  on 
downtown  store.s.  We  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  add  to  their  cost  of  promo¬ 
tion  at  the  time  they  most  greatly 
need  to  promote.  And  we  are  es- 
pecialy  reluctant  to  establish  rates 
that  may  price  the  small  advertiser 
out  of  our  advertising  columns. 

Other  Media  Benefit 
“But  we  have  now  reached  that 
point  at  which  reluctance  may 
have  to  give  way  to  the  cold  logic 
of  accounting  records.  We  must 
face  the  possibility  that  competi¬ 
tive  media  may  be  the  principal 
beneficiary  of  our  own  low  rates. 
We  must  recognize  that  the  ad- 
(Continued  on  page  141) 
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Distributor  Plan 
Upheld  By  Court 


Houston 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit  has  denied  a  petition 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  enforcement  of  its 
order  against  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle  Publishing  Company  concern¬ 
ing  a  change  in  method  of  dis¬ 
tributing  its  newspapers. 

On  Oct.  20,  1950,  the  Chronicle 
abolished  its  City  Circulation  De¬ 
partment  and  instituted  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  discharged  59  circu¬ 
lation  employes  and  started  dis¬ 
tributing  papers  through  49  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors,  of  whom  43 
were  former  district  managers  and 
six  were  former  supervisors. 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
CIO,  filed  a  case  with  the  NLRB 
and  an  examiner  held  hearings  for 
approximately  10  days  in  June, 
1951.  The  trial  examiner  filed  his 
report,  which  ruled  against  the 
Chronicle,  in  December,  1951.  The 
newspaper  appealed  to  the  NLRB 
and  it  issued  its  directive  in  De¬ 
cember,  1952. 

Then,  in  March,  1953,  the 
NLRB  filed  a  petition  for  enforce¬ 
ment  before  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  Fifth  Circuit.  The  court 
heard  all  arguments  on  the  petition 
in  November,  1953,  and  rendered 
its  decision  April  9.  (E&P,  Nov.  21, 
1953,  page  8.) 

The  Chronicle  answered  that  the 
order  of  the  Board  was  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  substantial  evidence  on 
the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
order  would  not  serve  to  effectuate 
the  policies  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  but 
would  have  the  opposite  effect. 

By  way  of  intervention,  42  of 
the  49  independent  contractors 
now  handling  the  circulation,  32  of 
whom  were  employed  by  the 
Chronicle  as  district  managers 
prior  to  Oct.  20,  1950,  petitioned 
the  court  not  to  require  the  re-es- 
tablishment  of  the  district  manager 
system  of  distribution. 

The  Circuit  Court’s  decision 
stated: 

“The  questions  presented  for  de¬ 
cision  are:  (1)  whether  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole  supports  the  Board’s 
finding  that  the  respondent  effected 
its  change  to  the  independent  con¬ 
tractor  system  of  distribution,  and 
discharged  59  employes  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  change,  in  order 
to  defeat  the  employes’  exercise 
of  their  organizational  rights  and 
to  avoid  its  obligation  to  bargain 
with  the  union;  (2)  whether  the 
Board  properly  found  that  re¬ 
spondent  violated  Sec.  8(a)  (1)  of 
the  Act  by  threatening  its  employ¬ 
es  because  of  their  union  activi¬ 
ties  and  by  interrogating  them  con¬ 
cerning  these  activities;  (3)  wheth¬ 
er  the  Board  properly  found  that 


respondent  violated  Sec.  8(a)  (5) 
of  the  Act  by  refusing  to  bargain 
with  the  union  on  request;  and  (4) 
whether  the  Board’s  order  is  valid 
and  proper. 

“The  primary  and  principal  ques¬ 
tion  presented  is  whether  substan¬ 
tial  evidence  on  the  record  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  whole  supports  the 
Board’s  finding  that  respondent’s 
change  in  its  distribution  method 
and  its  discharge  of  the  59  em¬ 
ployes  were  illegally  motivated.  .  .  . 

“Motivesi  are  notoriously  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  misunderstood 
and  hard  to  prove  or  to  disprove. 
If  an  ordinary  act  of  business  man¬ 
agement  can  be  set  aside  by  the 
Board  as  being  improperly  moti¬ 
vated,  then  indeed  our  system  of 
free  enterprise,  the  only  system 
under  which  either  labor  or  man¬ 
agement  would  have  any  rights,  is 
on  its  way  out,  unless  the  Board’s 
action  is  scrupulously  restricted  to 
cases  where  its  findings  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  substantial  evidence,  that 
is  evidence  possessed  of  genuine 
substance.  In  our  opinion,  this  is 
not  such  a  case.’’ 

The  Board  had  found  that  the 
newspaper’s  “conduct  amounted  to 
threats  and  interrogations  of  its 
employes,”  but  the  Court  ruled 
that  “most  of  the  statements,  we 
think,  were  by  minor  supervisory 
employes  merely  expressing  their 
personal  opinion.” 

The  Court  further  found  that 
the  services  of  the  district  man¬ 
agers  “were  validly  terminated 
when  the  respondent,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  business  judgment,  in¬ 
stituted  the  independent  contractor 
system  of  distribution.” 

The  Court  of  Appeals  con¬ 
cluded: 

“It  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
the  question  of  validity  of  the 
Board’s  order  requiring  respondent 
to  reestablish  the  district  manager 
system  since,  in  our  opinion,  its 
findings  that  the  respondent  was 
guilty  of  unfair  labor  practices  are 
not  supported  by  substantial  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  record  considered  as 
a  whole.  Enforcement  of  the  order 
is  therefore  DENIED.” 

Among  the  claimed  economic 
reasons  for  the  change  by  the  news¬ 
paper  were  the  following: 

“1.  That  the  independent  con¬ 
tractor  system  resulted  in  better 
delivery,  and  was  an  easier  method 
for  the  newspaper  to  collect  its 
money. 

“2.  That  it  provided  more  incen¬ 
tive  for  new  business. 

“3.  That  it  resulted  in  closer  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  carrier  boys. 

“4.  That  it  saved  expenses  paid 
out  prior  thereto  for  cord,  twine, 
paper  and  other  materials,  and  la¬ 
bor  for  wrapping  of  bundles. 

“5.  That  it  was  more  efficient 
because  the  contractors  would  op¬ 
erate  their  business  more  efficient¬ 


ly,  with  more  care  and  thought  in 
selecting  carrier  boys  and  give  car¬ 
rier  boys  better  training  and  see 
that  they  perform  better,  because 
the  contractors  were  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  earnings;  and  com¬ 
plaints  would  be  checked  better. 

“6.  That  it  would  eliminate 
trucking  expense,  payroll,  save  in¬ 
surance  and  taxes.  ^ 

“7.  That  it  would  permit  a  re¬ 
duction  of  personnel  in  the  ac-| 
counting  department  to  make  out 
bills,  for  where  they  were  then 
(under  the  old  district  manager 
system)  making  out  1,200  carrier 
and  300  or  400  news  dealer  bills 
per  month,  under  the  new  system 
this  would  be  cut  to  less  than  100. 

Hears!  Reports 
Dip  Following 
Gains  in  1953 

Los  Angeles 

Increased  net  profits  for  1953 
are  announced  in  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  Hearst  Con.solidated  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  released  here  April 
9  by  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  Morgan  Howard, 
treasurer. 

Net  earnings  of  $2,203,982  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,603,753  in  1952  for 
an  improvement  of  $420,229.  To¬ 
tal  operating  revenues  gained  $11,- 
890,026  at  $195,670,439  while  to¬ 
tal  operating  expenses  were  up 
$11,688,139  at  $191,408,177. 

The  results  reflect  a  good  year 
for  business  in  general  but  the 
newspaper  publishing  business  it¬ 
self,  while  better  than  in  1952, 
"was  not  as  satisfactory  as  we  had 
hoped,”  stockholders  were  advised. 
Publishing  profits  were  “nowhere 
near  the  peak  that  a  number  of 
other  major  industries  enjoyed.” 

“Current  earnings  are  in  a  sharp 
downward  trend  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago.  This  reduction  in 
earnings  has  been  in  part  due  to  a 
considerable  reduction  in  certain 
classifications  of  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  which  affect  the  whole  indus¬ 
try  and  which  are  occasioned  by 
business  conditions  that  exist.” 

“Even  in  the  face  of  this  loss  of 
income  your  newspapers  and  all 
others  are  having  to  meet  increases 
in  labor  costs,”  stockholders  were 
advised.  “We  are  doing  our  best 
to  make  headway  and  to  meet  the 
problems  created  by  generally  un¬ 
satisfactory  business  conditions. 
Together  with  all  members  of  our 
industry  we  are  hopeful  that  these 
conditions  will  shortly  improve.” 

Hearst  Consolidated  revenue  of 
$196,234,000  compared  with  $103,- 
424,000  a  decade  ago.  Operating 
revenues  totalling  $195,670,439  in¬ 
cluded  advertising  revenue  of 
$108,693,095  for  a  $6,522,682  in¬ 
crease  and  circulation  revenue  of 
$70,233,189  for  a  $2,595,510  gain 
over  1952. 

Total  expenses  of  $192,514,000 
compared  with  $77,486,000  back  in 
1944.  Total  operating  expenses  of 
$191,408,177  included  $102,360,- 


“8.  That  it  would  permit  great 
savings  to  the  company  by  the 
elimination  of  salaries  of  approxi¬ 
mately  63  men  and  the  district 
supervisors,  plus  the  crewmen,  and 
social  security  in  connection  there¬ 
with;  that  upkeep,  maintenance 
and  depreciation  on  25  to  27 
trucks  would  be  eliminated. 

“9.  That  the  Houston  Post,  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  the 
Port  Arthur  News  which  employed 
this  system  recommended  it  highly 
and  felt  that  the  system  was  su¬ 
perior  to  the  district  manager 
system. 

“10.  That  other  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  the  country  em¬ 
ployed  this  system.” 

178  for  editorial,  mechanical,  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  and  radio  broadcasting,  and 
$61,183,190  for  newsprint  and  ink. 

Hearst  Publishing  Co.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary,  has  obtained  a  new  loan 
of  $3,500,000  to  provide  new 
presses  and  other  improvements  to 
the  Detroit  Times  printing  plant. 
Completion  of  this  program  is  ex¬ 
pected  early  in  1955.  The  new 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  press  in¬ 
stallation  is  scheduled  for  produc¬ 
tion  May  1. 

Hearst  Consolidated  reports  cur¬ 
rent  assets  of  $40,659,127,  current 
liabilities  of  $22,712,839  and  work¬ 
ing  capital  of  $17,946,288,  up 
$435,545  from  the  end  of  1952. 

The  number  of  directors  of 
Hearst  Consolidated  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  19  to  17,  the  annual 
report  shows.  The  action  removed 
from  the  board  two  Los  Angeles 
managing  editors  whose  papers 
have  been  represented  also  by  their 
publishers.  They  are  J.  B.  T. 
Campbell  and  W.  W.  Woolard. 

The  directorate  includes  five  new 
faces  chiefly  as  the  result  of  pub¬ 
lisher  deaths  and  changes.  Direc¬ 
tors  now  are:  W.  E.  .Anderman. 
Detroit  Times;  F.  1.  .Archibald, 
Baltimore  News-Post;  E.  D.  Beck¬ 
er,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph;  H. 
W.  Beyea,  Hearst  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice;  R.  A.  Carrington,  Jr.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner;  E.  D.  Coblentz, 
editorial  consultant.  West  Coast 
Newspapers;  J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 
general  manager  and  chairman 
of  the  board;  D.  W,  Hearst, 

Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express: 
R.  A.  Hearst,  assistant  general 

manager;  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  New 
York  Journal- American,  and  pres¬ 
ident,  Hearst  Consolidated;  B.  J. 
Horner,  San  Antonio  Light;  Leo 
Ihle,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin; 
R.  D.  Levitt,  American  Weekly 

and  Puck;  C.  B.  Lindeman,  Seattle 

Post-Intelligencer;  Stuart  List,  Chi¬ 
cago  American;  H.  S.  Mackey,  Jr., 
general  counsel,  and  C.  H.  Mayer, 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

The  newcomers  to  the  board 
since  last  report  are  Messrs.  Archi¬ 
bald,  Beyea,  Ihle,  Levitt  and  List. 

Newcomers  on  the  executive 
board  are  Vicepresidents  Archi¬ 
bald,  Ihle  and  List.  Morgan  How¬ 
ard  continues  as  treasurer  with 
A.  Laurence  Mitchell,  secretary. 
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ANPA  Studies  Problems 
In  3  Sessions  Tuesday 


Doilies  of  Different  Circulation 
Groupings  to  Cover  Many  Topics 


The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  will  be  divided 
into  three  instead  of  two  sessions 
for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday,  Ap¬ 
ril  20. 

One  will  be  for  newspapers  with 
circulation  under  10,000;  another 
for  newspapers  with  circulation  be¬ 
tween  10,000  and  50,000;  and,  for 
the  first  time,  a  session  for  newspa¬ 
pers  with  circulation  over  50,000. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
sessions  for  the  newspapers  under 
10,000  and  those  between  10,000 
and  50,000  is  headed  by  Robert  E. 
Malick,  Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Dis¬ 
patch.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
the  program  for  the  group  having 
circulations  in  excess  of  50,000  is 
headed  by  Don  U.  Bridge,  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y.)  Times -Union  and 
Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

Topics  suggested  by  members  for 
discussion  in  the  three  sessions  co¬ 
incide  for  the  most  part  and  deal 
with  advertising,  circulation,  edi¬ 
torial,  labor,  management,  mechan¬ 
ical,  newsprint  and  promotion  prob¬ 
lems. 

Many  of  the  same  topics  were 
suggested  for  discussion  in  all 
three  sessions. 

Here  are  some  of  the  topics 
scheduled  for  study  in  the  session 
for  member  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  under  10,000; 

Advertising 

Should  newspapers  publish  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  logs  without 
charge?  What  about  other  material 
dealing  with  radio  and  television? 

Is  color  advertising  profitable  for 
non-metropolitan  dailies? 

How  many  small  town  publishers 
charge  for  death  and  funeral  no¬ 
tices? 

Has  any  publisher  given  bargain 
prices  on  advertising  that  runs  on 
light  days  such  as  Saturdays  or 
Mondays? 

How  are  publishers  meeting  at¬ 
tempts  of  non-advertisers  to  obtain 
free  advertising  by  sponsoring  lo¬ 
cal  basketball  and  bowling  teams? 

To  what  extent  has  the  new  pos¬ 
tal  policy  allowing  bulk  mailings 
without  addresses  affected  newspa¬ 
per  advertising? 

Has  any  newspaper  been  able  to 
persuade  traditional  non  -  users  of 
newspaper  space,  such  as  chain  re¬ 
tail  shoe  and  variety  stores,  to  be¬ 
come  regular  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers?  How? 

Are  ad  borders  necessary  and 
does  leaving  them  out  cut  costs? 

Are  newspapers  in  areas  where 
front  page  advertising  is  not  a  cus¬ 
tom  naissing  a  bet? 

To  what  extent  should  a  news¬ 


paper  offer  merchandising  cooper¬ 
ation  to  national  advertisers? 

What  success  have  members  had 
in  promoting  national  and  local 
classified  advertising  for  used  cars? 

What  programs  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  promoting  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  generally? 

Circulation 

How  do  newspapers  manage  “dry 
paper”  deliveries  on  rainy  days? 

Have  contracts  with  independent 
agencies,  handling  home  delivery, 
motor  routes,  etc.,  been  helpful  or 
harmful  for  small  dailies  in  secur¬ 
ing  increased  circulation? 

How  many  newspapers  use  their 
own  trucks  or  cars  in  expanding 
circulation  in  new  areas? 

What  rate  should  be  charged  for 
bulk  sales  to  cabins  and  hotels  sup¬ 
plying  tourists  with  newspapers? 

Is  TV  hurting  circulation  .  .  . 
or  helping? 

How  late  is  “too  late”  for  the  last 
paper  to  hit  the  last  front  porch  in 
an  afternoon  delivered  paper? 

How  can  editorial  and  news  de¬ 
partments  help  the  most  in  pro¬ 
moting  circulation? 

Editorial 

Do  any  newspapers  edit  letters 
to  the  editor  to  fit  given  space? 

Do  publishers  refuse  to  publish 
letters  to  the  editor  on  any  other 
grounds  than  libel,  obscenity,  li¬ 
centiousness? 

Do  publishers  in  one- paper  com¬ 
munities  go  along  with  public  of¬ 
ficials  in  withholding  stories  from 
print  until  the  time  is  suitable  for 
publication  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public  official? 


What  is  the  policy  of  most  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  suppression  of  news 
concerning  G.  1.  mental  cases? 

What  is  a  good  method  of  im¬ 
pressing  reporters  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  community  and 
the  need  to  serve  the  community 
with  pertinent  and  aseful  facts,  un¬ 
earthed  because  of  importance  to 
the  readers,  instead  of  accepting 
glib  presentations  of  stock  “stories” 
of  traditional  journalism? 

Does  TV  change  your  basic  news 
writing  and  coverage? 

What  is  the  policy  of  newspa¬ 
pers  with  regard  to  ase  of  minors’ 
names  in  juvenile  delinquency 
cases? 

Labor 

How  do  non-Guild  city  rooms 
tabulate  working  hours  for  re¬ 
porters? 

Will  the  l.T.U.  approve  a  con¬ 
tract  without  a  reproduction  clause 
in  it? 

How  can  publishers  maintain  a 
fair  relationship  between  salaries 
in  the  news  department  and  con¬ 
tract  provisioas  on  wages  reached 
in  negotiations  with  mechanical 
unions? 

What  is  the  best  way  to  com¬ 
pensate  help,  with  everything  in 
the  envelope  or  with  some  fringe 
payments  too? 

Management 

How  can  publishers  keep  a  con¬ 
stant  check  on  the  vital  relations 
between  rising  costs  and  income 
which  is  going  upward  at  a  slower 

Based  either  on  gross  revenue  or 
circulation,  at  what  point  does  it 
become  worthwhile  to  install  ma¬ 
chine  bookkeeping?  Is  it  actually 
a  saving  for  any  newspaper  under 
10,000? 


“The  Old  Boy’s  piece  on  the  ANPA  Convention  isn’t  bad  at  all!” 

rniT.'T)  ,«v  rUBLISHER  for  April  17,  1954 


Bache  &  Co.  Has 
Guest  Facilities 

The  investment  firm  of  Bache 
&  Company  will  again  maintain 
guest  facilities  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  the  week  of  April  19,  it 
was  announced  by  Henry  Gellcr- 
mann,  the  firm’s  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations. 

Bache  is  the  only  investment 
firm  to  establish  headquarters  at 
the  ANPA  session  and  1954  will 
mark  the  fifth  year  in  which  the 
firm  is  to  be  represented  at  the 
gathering  of  publishers. 

These  meetings  with  newspaper 
executives  afford  Bache  &  Co.  the 
opportunity  of  reviewing  its  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  activities 
as  they  apply  to  local  conditions 
and  existing  marketing  needs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Gellermann. 


here  tell  of  some  outstanding  ac¬ 
tion  taken  to  produce  more  rev¬ 
enue  or  reduce  costs? 

Mechanical 

What  arrangements  do  3,  4  and 
5-linotype  papers  make  for  care  of 
machines,  machinists  work,  major 
and  minor  repairs?  What  do  they 
pay  for  this  service? 

What  can  a  small  daily  do  with 
a  flatbed  press  to  cut  costs  as  the 
larger  papers  have  done  by  reduc¬ 
ing  column  width,  bearing  in  mind 
that  newspapers  printing  direct 
from  type  cannot  shrink? 

What  are  the  advantages  of 
stereotyping  as  against  direct  print¬ 
ing  of  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver 
cuts? 

What  problems  are  involved  ia 
use  of  Teletypesetter  circuits  with 
column  widths  of  1 1  Vi  picas? 

How  many  newspapers  that  have 
reduced  column  widths  are  main¬ 
taining  stereotype  mat  shrinkage  as 
it  was  before  the  column  width  re¬ 
duction? 

How  many  publishers  would 
rather  buy  than  lease  a  Scan-A- 
Graver? 

Is  anyone  using  the  Fotosetter 
(photo-line  casting  machines)  and 
with  what  results? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  changing  from  flat¬ 
bed  to  rotary  press  operation? 

Is  there  any  new  press  develop¬ 
ment  to  make  a  publisher  hesitate 
to  buy  a  used  16-page  tubular  in 
switching  from  a  flatbed? 

Newsprint 

Is  there  any  saving  in  freight 
charges  or  roll  damage  to  news¬ 
print  in  having  direct  mill-to-plant 
.shipment  by  trailer  truck  instead  of 
by  rail? 

Some  of  the  suggested  topics  for 
the  newspapers  with  10,000  to  50,- 
000  circulation: 

Advertising 

Does  employment  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  departnKnt  of  one  or  more 
artists  or  layout  men  trained  to 
prepare  layouts  and  copy,  result  in 
increased  linage? 

(Continued  on  page  132B) 
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Rowan  Keddin  R.  Wilson  Campbell  B.  Wilson  Fischettl  O’Donnell  Chatfield 


from  the  hand  of  Stalin  with  many 
hands  grabbing  for  it,  signifying 
the  struggle  for  power  when  a 
dictator  is  losing  his  grip.  ‘The 
idea  is  of  world  signi^ancc,  not 
only  in  1953  but  in  any  year,  and 
was  presented  with  force,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  excellent  draftsmanship,” 
noted  the  judges. 

Two  Papers  Honored 

I'wo  American  newspapers 
whose  services  were  classed  as 
equal  in  merit  were  adjudged  dual 
winners  of  the  newspaper  awards 
for  public  service  in  journalism. 
The  Houston  Post  was  chosen  for 
its  series,  “The  Minute  Women" 
by  Ralph  O’Leary,  city  editor.  His 
series  of  reports  on  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Houston  which  instilled 
fear  in  public  officers  of  schools, 
churches  and  other  civic  institu¬ 
tions  and  attempted  to  discourage 
public  utterances  were  dispelled 
by  the  Post’s  investigation  which 
disclosed  in  detail  the  activities  of 
the  Houston  chapter  of  the  Minute 
Women  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  w/as 
awarded  a  duplicate  honor  for  its 
crusade  against  the  squalor  and 
degradation  of  slums  and  its  being 
instrumental  in  setting  up  a  pilot 
model  for  cleaning  up  a  section  of 
Chicago’s  slums. 

James  P.  O’Donnell,  37.  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  received  the  magazine 
reporting  award  for  his  article,  “I 
Led  a  Riot  Against  the  Reds,” 
cited  by  the  judges  as  the  kind  of 
magazine  reporting  that  reads  like 
a  news  flash  and  both  informs  and 
entertains. 

For  distinguished  public  service 
in  magazine  journalism.  Look 
magazine  was  voted  the  coveted 
medallion  for  the  second  year  in 
a  row.  Judges  pointed  to  Look’s 
publication  of  such  articles  as  the 
“All-America  Cities  Award’’  and 
its  series  on  various  religious 
creeds  and  praised  them  for  com¬ 
bating  religious  prejudices  and  in 
stimulating  interest  in  civic  im- 
proverhents  and  reforms. 

Radio-TV  Awards 

For  outstanding  accomplishment 
in  radio  reporting,  the  award  went 
to  Gordon  Gammack,  44,  of  ra¬ 
dio  station  KRNT,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  for  his  recorded  interviews 
with  Iowa  prisoners  at  Freedom 
Village  being  returned  to  freedom. 
The  interviews  were  timely,  inter¬ 
esting,  packed  with  dramatic  news, 
and  conducted  in  good  taste,  said 
the  judges. 

(Continued  on  page  126) 


SDX  Award  Winners 
For  '53  Announced 


SiCMA  Delta  Chi  awards  in  named  from  among  674  nomina- 
joumalism  were  presented  to  10  tions  in  all  divisions.  No  distinc- 
individuals,  two  newspapers,  a  tion  between  members  of  the  jour- 
magazine,  a  radio  network  and  a  nalism  society  and  non-members 
television  station  April  13  during  is  made  in  determining  recipients, 
an  awards  dinner  at  the  Waldorf-  The  awards  have  been  made  an- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City.  nually  since  1932  by  SDX,  pro- 
The  following  are  winners  of  fessional  journalistic  fraternity, 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  awards  for  The  basis  of  each  award  and 
work  done  in  1953:  judges’  comments  follow: 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  Minneapolis  Carl  T.  Rowan,  28-year-old  staff  . 

(Minn.)  Tribune,  for  General  Re-  writer  for  the  Minneapolis  Trib-  J? 
porting.  line  was  cited  for  a  series  of  ar- 

John  N.  Reddin,  Milwaukee  tides  on  “Jim  Crow”  schools. 

(Wis.)  Journal,  for  Editorial  Writ-  Rowan  went  to  the  sources  to  re- 
ing.  port  the  background  of  five  seg-  ''' 

Richard  L.  Wilson,  Des  Moines  regation  cases  pending  before  the 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune,  and  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  ^ 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  "  lid  a  calm  job  of  news  reporting  . 

Tribune,  for  Washington  Corre-  which  nurtured  understanding  ' 
spondence.  without  inflaming  passions.”  ac-  ° 

Alexander  Campbell,  T  i  in  e  cording  to  the  judges.  ‘ 

magazine,  for  Foreign  Correspond-  Editorial  Scries  Wins 

ence.  John  N.  Reddin’s  series  of  20 

Bill  Wilson,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Liberty  Bell”  editorials  appearing 
Journal  and  Constitution,  for  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  was  the 
News  Picture.  choice  for  the  editorial  writing  ^ 

John  Fischetti,  NEA  Service,  honor.  “Reddin,  42,  calmly  and  T 
Inc.,  for  Editorial  Cartooning.  'ucidly  appraised  the  dangers  to 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Ifous-  America’s  basic  freedoms,  in  a 
/on  (Tex.)  Post,  for  Public  Serv-  .tyle  that  exhibited  the  highest  de-  '' 
ice  in  Newspaper  Journalism  (dual  gree  of  craftsmanship  and  deep 
awards).  sense  of  purpose,”  said  the  judges. 

James  P.  O’Donnell,  Saturday  For  Washington  Correspond- 
Evening  Post,  for  Magazine  Re-  cnee.  Richard  L.  Wilson,  48,  chief  •• 
porting.  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  " 

Look  magazine,  for  Public  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  " 

Service  in  Magazine  Journalism.  ;ind  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Charles  J.  Chatfield,  Radio  Tribune,  was  honored  for  his  re-  went  to  John  Fischetti  of  the 
Station  WHCU,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  porting  of  the  Harry  Dexter  White  NEA  Service  for  his  cartoon,  “The 
Radio  Newswriting.  case.  “Mr.  Wilson’s  news  sense.  Scepter”  which  appeared  in  many 

Gordon  Gammack,  Radio  Sta-  ‘his  regard  for  accuracy  and  his  publications  throughout  the  coun- 
tion  KRNT,  Des  Moines,  la.,  for  enterprise  in  collecting  information  try.  It  shows  the  scepter  fallen 


Gammack 


Cross 


Bill  Wilson’s  “Here  Comes  Their  P.O.W 
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50,000-Circulation  Daily 
Has  Same  Net  Profit  as  ’45 


Annual  Income  Up  $1.4  Million  Over  S"” 

'45,  But  Higher  Costs  Restrain  Net  « 1953  pio- 

•n  T>  i  XT  duced  17.22%  of  all  ad  revenue. 

By  Robert  U.  Brown  or  $348,532,  at  a  cost  of  S60,129 

or  27.10%  of  total  ad  cost,  and 

Showing  a  slight  improvement  over  ’52,  and  operating  expenses  contributed  143,906  inches  or 
in  1953  over  the  previous  year  in  of  $2,265,135,  an  increase  of  13.21%  of  total  ad  space.  Revenue 
higher  revenue  and  profit  (follow-  4.52%  over  ’52,  this  newspaper’s  inch  was  $2.42  and  cost  of 
ing  the  pattern  revealed  in  E&P’s  operating  profit  last  year  was  $392,-  securing  17.3%.  In  1952  national 
cross-section  study  for  this  circu-  333,  a  gain  of  8.74%.  “Other  advertising  produced  revenue  of 
lation  class,  E&P,  April  10,  page  income”  amounted  to  $23,481,  $312,473,  16.46%  of  the  toUl;  at 
7),  the  50,000-circulation  “typical  “other  deductions”  came  to  $8,263,  a  cost  of  $55,362,  or  26.6%  of 


7),  the  50,000-circulation  “typical  “other  deductions”  came  to  $8,263,  a  cost  of  $55,362,  or  26.6%  of 
daily”  had  about  the  same  net  and  provision  for  taxes  was  $217,-  the  total,  and  volume  of  126,544 
profit  in  ’53  that  it  had  in  1945  000,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $190,-  inches,  or  12.31%  of  total  ad 
when  E&P  first  started  its  annual  551.  Figures  for  these  items  the  space.  Revenue  per  inch  was  $2.44 
survey  of  this  newspaper’s  costs  previous  year  were  $27,212,  and  cost  of  securing  17.7%. 
and  revenues.  $6,594,  $203,000,  and  $178,414,  piassiiipH  lln 


In  1945  this  newspaper  had  to-  respectively. 


tal  revenues  of  $1,250,000  and  to¬ 
tal  operating  expenses  of  $924,239 


leaving  a  net  profit  after  taxes  of  y^^r  was  $2,024,329,  secured  at  a 
$191,826.  In  1953,  operating  rev-  $221,913.  This  produced 


anu  Classified  Up 

»pectiye  y.  ^  Classified  advertising  in  1953 

Advertising  Revenue  produced  $341,800  or  16.88%  of 

Total  advertising  revenue  for  the  total  ad  revenue,  at  a  cost  of  $58,- 
ar  was  $2,024,329,  secured  at  a  193,  or  26.22%  of  total  ad  ex- 


u  .1  •  ^  A  $221,913.  This  produced  pgnse,  and  contributed  198,871 

enue  had  increas^  more  than$  1.4  i,089,451  inches  of  advertising,  inches  or  18.25%  of  total  ad 
million  to  $2,657,468  and  01^ rat-  ^^,i,h  revenue  per  inch  at  $1.86  and  space.  Revenue  per  inch  was  $1.72 
ing  expenses  had  risen  to  $2,265,-  ^ost  of  securing  at  10.9%.  In  1952  and  cost  of  .securing  17%.  In  1952 


ing  expenses  had  risen  to  $2,265,- 


’f  eiQo'ss?  total  advertising  revenue  was  $1,-  classified  produced  $32^515  or 


of  $190,551  for  the  year. 

Nine-Year  Record 


898,601,  departmental 


16.99%  of  ad  revenue  at  a  depart- 


In  nine  years  this  newspaper  had  and  cost  of  securing  10.9%. 


$208,154,  revenue  per  inch  at  $1.85  mental  cost  of  $54,657  or  26.26% 


of  all  ad  costs  and  contributed 
188,379  inches  or  18.33%  of  all 


a  revenue  increase  of  112.6%  I-ocal  advertising  in  1953  pro-  188,379  inches  or  18.33%  of  all 
while  operating  expenses  increased  duced  $1,333,997  or  65.9%  of  the  ad  space.  Revenue  per  inch  was 
145% — 1953  compared  to  1945.  advertising  revenue,  contributed  $1.71  and  cost  of  securing  16.9%. 

The  1953  net  profit  was  an  in-  $10.3,591  or  46.68%  of  total  ad-  Total  mechanical  cost  in  1953 — 
crease  of  $12,137  over  the  1952  vertising  cost,  and  developed  746,-  pressroom,  compo.sing  room,  stereo 
figure  of  $178,414  by  virtue  of  674  inches  or  68.54%  of  adver-  department  and  photo-engraving — 
$129,587  gain  in  revenue.  Operat-  tising  space.  Revenue  per  inch  was  was  $658,205  comprising  29.06% 
ing  expenses  increased  $98,050  in  $1.79  and  cost  of  securing  was  of  all  expenses  and  a  12.22%  in- 
the  same  period.  7.8%.  In  1952,  local  advertising  crease  over  1952.  In  1952  total 

In  1953  this  50,000-circulation  amounted  to  $1,263,614  or  66.55%  mechanical  costs  were  $586,531. 
daily  published  307  issues,  one  less  of  all  ad  revenue,  cost  was  $98,135  27.09%  of  all  expenses, 
than  ’52,  totalling  10,266  pages  or  47.14%  of  total,  space  was  713,-  Mechanical  costs  plus  newsprint 


compared  to  9,913.  Total  num¬ 
ber  of  columns  in  final  editions 
was  82,128  compared  to  79,304  in 
1952.  Total  space  in  inches  was 
1,805,021  compared  to  1,740,661. 
Advertising  accounted  for  1,089,- 


Mechanical  costs  plus  newsprint 


NINF.-YF.AR  RECORD  OF  REVENlTii  AND  EXPENSFi? 


promotion  matter  took  8,683  inches 
or  .48%,  In  1952  the  propor-  Circulation, 
tions  were:  advertising,  1,027,806  t,  .  ,  „ 

-  59.05%;  reading.  702,252  —  Total  Rev 
40.34%;  promotion,  10,603 — .61%. 

56,621  Wet  Paid’  Operating 

Total  press  run  averaged  59,495  Ex/iensef 
copies  compared  to  58,185  in  ’52.  P“Pcr.  Ink..... 
Allowing  for  1,507  “returns”  and 

i;as^^56  ‘67}“‘‘’”  CheiZionl 

was  56,621  compared  to  56,411  in  Advertising! 

“•  .  .Vdni.  &  Ocr 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  accom-  Bldg.  &  Pit 
panying  chart,  all  classifications  of  Business  Off 
revenue  showed  increases,  the  Business  Ta 
smallest  being  circulation.  All  de-  Stereo  Dept 
partments  showed  increases  in  ex-  Press  Room 
penses  with  the  exception  of  edi-  Oepreciatioi 
torial,  circulation  and  administra- 

Doubtful  A( 

operating  revenue  of  $^-  Total  Exp 
657,468,  an  increase  of  5.13%  _ _ 


9(. 

Inc.  1953 

c* 

Inc.  1953 

Operating 

%of 

Over 

(her 

Retenueg 

1953 

Total 

1952 

1952 

1.94.5 

19i5 

IxK-al . 

..  $1,8.9.3,907 

.50.20 

5.57  $1,26.3,614 

155.61  $ 

.521,887 

National . 

.‘J48,.5.‘l!e 

13.12 

11  54 

312,473 

103.70 

171,099 

Classified . 

;J41,800 

12.86 

5.98 

.322,514 

115.29 

158,764 

Total  Adv . . 

. .  «,0«4,329 

76.18 

6.62 

1,898,601 

137.67 

851,750 

Circulation . . . 

633,139 

23.82 

.61 

629,280 

58.98 

.398,250 

Total  Rev. . 

..  $2,657,468 

100  00 

5.13  $2..527.881 

112.60  $1 

,250,000 

%  Inc.  1U'>3 
%  of  Over 
Total  19r,2 


%  Inc.  1953 
Over 

1952  19i6 


524,021  23.14  4  18  $  502,995  2.33.34  $  157,201 


Composing  Rm. . 

.507,441 

22 

40 

11 

26 

456,086 

189 

84 

175,075 

Editorial  llcpt.  . 

321,042 

14 

17  - 

-  1 

08 

.324.547 

93 

8.5 

165,617 

Circulation  Dept. 

226,608 

10 

00  - 

— 

68 

228.1.59 

i;«) 

15 

98,461 

Advertising  Dept. 

221,913 

9 

80 

6 

61 

208,154 

141 

25 

91,986 

Adni.  &  flcn .... 

126,6.58 

5 

.59  - 

-  1 

11 

128,080 

112 

47 

59.611 

Bldg.  &  Pit . 

81,387 

.3 

59 

4 

8.3 

77,6.37 

55 

64 

.52,2<)3 

Business  Office .  . 

4.5,.5.52 

2 

02 

4 

27 

4.3,687 

77 

05 

25,729 

Business  Taxes . . 

24,969 

1 

10 

-21 

2.3 

.31,699 

8 

80 

22,950 

Stereo  Dept . 

58,010 

2 

56 

11 

26 

.52,!»6.3 

179 

07 

20,787 

Press  Room . 

02.826 

2 

77 

28 

16 

49,022 

182 

49 

22.240 

Depreciation. . . . 

28,8.56 

1 

28 

-  6 

15 

;«),747 

55 

95 

18,.50.3 

Photo-Engraving 

29,928 

1 

.32 

5 

16 

28,460 

148 

92 

12,023 

Doubtful  .\ccts. . 

5,924 

26 

22 

17 

4,849 

2.36 

02 

1,76.3 

Total  Expenses  $2,265,135 

100.00 

4.52  $2,167,085 

145.08  $ 

924,2.39 

jnJ  ink  la.st  year  totalled  $1,182,- 
226  or  52.19%  of  all  expenses  and 
and  8.5%  increase  over  1952.  In 
that  year  they  had  totalled  $1,089,- 
526  or  50.28%  of  all  expenses. 

Press  room  costs  in  1953  in¬ 
creased  28.16%  to  $62,826.  Pro¬ 
duction  amounted  to  76,347  thous¬ 
and  8-page  papers  at  a  cost  per 
unit  of  $.82.  Man  hours  in  pro¬ 
duction  were  19,653  and  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  hour  3.88  units.  This 
compares  to  a  cost  in  1 952  of  $49,- 
022,  74,954  units  of  thousand  8- 
page  papers,  cost  per  unit  of  $.65, 
man  hours  17,261  and  production 
per  man  hour  4.34  units. 

Composing  room  costs  increased 
11.26%  to  $507,441  producing 
92,214  columns  of  type  at  a  cost 
per  column  of  $5.50.  Man  hours 
in  production  were  167,570  and 
production  per  man  hour  was  .55 
columns.  This  compares  to  1952 
figures  of  $456,086  composing 
room  cost,  89,251  columns  set, 
$5.11  cost  per  unit,  man  hours 
165,501,  and  production  per  man 
hour  of  .54  columns. 

Stereotyping  department  costs 
increased  9.53%  to  $58,010  pro¬ 
ducing  37,479  plates  at  a  cost  per 
unit  of  $1.55.  Man  hours  in  pro¬ 
duction  were  18,243  and  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  hour  was  2.05  plates. 
In  1952  stereotyping  costs  were 
$52,963  producing  39,439  plates  at 
a  cost  per  unit  of  $1.34.  Man 
hours  were  17,056  and  production 
per  man  hour  was  2.31  plates. 

Photo-engraving  costs  in  1953 
increa.sed  5.16%  to  $29,928  pro¬ 
ducing  403,328  square  inches  of 
engravings  at  a  cost  per  square 
inch  of  $.07.  Man  hours  in  pro¬ 
duction  were  7,829  and  production 
per  man  hour  was  51.52  square 
inches.  In  1952  engraving  costs 
were  $28,460  producing  367,229 
square  inches  at  a  cost  of  $.08  per 
square  inch.  Man  hours  were 
7,873  and  production  per  man  hour 
was  46.64  units. 

Circulation  revenue  in  1953  in¬ 
creased  .61%  to  $633,139.  Cir¬ 
culation  department  expense  de¬ 
creased  .68%  to  $226,608.  Rev¬ 
enue  per  1,000  copies  was  $36.42 
compared  to  $36.22  in  1952. 

Paper  and  ink  costs  per  1,000 
copies  was  $30.15  compared  to 
$28.95  the  previous  year.  Paper 
and  ink  costs  per  1,000  8-page  pa¬ 
pers  was  $6.86  compared  to  $6.71 
in  ’52. 

F.ditoriaI  department  expenses 
declined  1.08%  to  $321,042  com¬ 
pared  to  $324,547  in  ’52.  With 
columns  of  reading  matter  at  33,- 
265  compared  to  33,047  in  1952, 
editorial  cost  per  column  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  was  $9.65  compared  to 
$9.82  in  1952. 


History  Award 

Spokane,  Wash. 

The  Washington  State  Historical 
Society  has  awarded  its  top  honor 
for  the  year  to  the  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  for  publication  of  ar¬ 
ticles  of  historic  significance  during 
the  state’s  Territorial  centennial 
vear  of  1953 


\ 
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Better  Business,  Ads 
Theme  of  4-A  Meeting 


New 'FTC'  Proposed  City  Sales  Tax 
For  Testimonial  Ads  Extension  Seen 

The  time  has  come  to  blow  ^  yc  |  pi  , 

the  whistle  on  testimonial  adver-  Vi^Uxtin^  /\Q  Jr  ICinS 
tising,  to  set  up  a  “badly-needed” 
police  department  that  will  keep 


‘Keeping  Business  Good — Mak- 


Mr.  Keith,  in  “Better  In- 


Net  effect  of  the  proposed  three 


ing  Advertising  Better”  will  be  the  tegration  of  Sales  and  Advertis-  advertising  on  the  per  cent  New  York  City  sales  tax 

program  theme  for  the  36th  An-  ing,”  will  present  the  need  for  permanent  straight  and  narrow,  on  certain  services  performed  by 
nual  Meeting  of  the  American  As-  over-all  marketing  plans.  according  to  Jules  Alberti,  presi-  advertising  agencies  now  being  con¬ 


sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies.  The  36th  4-A  annual  dinner  will  jgnt.  Endorsements,  Inc. 


to  be  held  next  Thursday  through  take  place  on  Friday  evening.  Wil-  Addresing  the  Women’s  Adver- 

Saturday,  April  22-24,  at  the  Ham  R.  Baker,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  tising  Club  of  Cleveland  this 

Greenbrier  in  White  Sulphur  board  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  vveek,  Mr.  Alberti  proposed  “a 

Springs,  W.  Va.  New  York  and  4-A  vicechairman,  new  kind  of  FTC— not  a  Federal 


Springs,  W.  Va. 


sidered  by  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  New  York  City  Council 
(E&P,  April  10,  page  20)  would 
be  two-fold:  1)  advertisers  would 
either  be  discouraged  against  ad- 


More  than  400  member  agency  will  preside.  The  dinner  address.  Trade  Commission,  but  a  Federal  vertising  in  New  York,  or  2)  they 


people  are  expected  for  the  con-  “We  Stand  Upon  Their  Shoulders,”  Testimonial  Commission. 


vention  and  some  100  invited  will  be  delivered  by  Earle  Ludgin, 
media  and  advertiser  guests  will  president  of  Earle  Ludgin  &  Com- 


would  cease  to  use  any  of  the  agen- 


also  be  present  on  April  23  and  24.  pany,  Chicago,  and  Chairman  of  and  written  by  every  advertiser 
Total  attendance  will  be  limited  the  4-A  Board  of  Directors.  and  its  agency  be  submitted  to 


“I  propose,”  he  said,  that  every  cies  now  employing  thousands  o( 
testimonial  campaign  conceived  people. 


Total  attendance  will  be  limited  the  4-A  Board  of  Directors, 
to  5.S0.  Charles  H.  Brower,  executive 

Annual  Reports  vicepresident  in  charge  of  creative 

The  Thursday  events,  for  mem-  Batten  Barton,  Durstine 

bers  only,  will  open  with  a  morn-  O>born.  Inc.,  New  York,  will  be 
ing  Executive  Session  for  the  elec-  the  opening  speaker  for  the  final 


Charles  H.  Brower,  executive  this  commission  for  certification 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  creative  that  a  bonafide  relationship  be- 


services.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  tween  endorser  and  product  actual- 
&  Osborn.  Inc.,  New  York,  will  be  ly  exists.” 


lion  of  new  officers  and  directors  ^  program.  Mr.  Brower  will 


and  the  annual  reports  of  the  pres¬ 
ident  and  treasurer. 

Thursday  afternoon  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  three  simultaneous  agency 


discuss  the  proper  integration  of 
research  and  creative  writing  in  his 
talk,  “Who's  Having  Any  Fun?” 
The  second  half  of  Saturday’s 


written  by  every  advertiser  Issues  Statement 

its  agency  be  submitted  to  of 

commission  for  certification  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 

a  bonafide  relationship  be-  ^  ,0^.,  ^s  expressed  in  a 

enter  and  product  actual-  o„  ,he  .subject  issued  late 

_  last  week. 

Baker  Appomted  .my''“fhUd'‘N«w  York  Cii, 

By  Detroit  News  discriminate  against  itself? 

Detroit  “The  proposal  by  New  York  City 


The  Detroit  News  has  an-  place  a  three  per  cent  sales  tax 


session,  ending  the  convention,  will  nounced  the  appointment  of  Harry  certain  services,  including  those 


size-group  meetings  for  the  discus-  ^  discussion  on  “Advertis-  G.  Baker  as  manager  of  its  Chi-  ^f  advertising  agencies,  performed 


Sion  of  agency  management  prob-  j„„  ^ther  Developments  in  cago  advertising 

lems.  Leaders  of  the  ^oup  meet-  vVashington,”  by  a  panel  of  News-  office  in  Tribune 

mgs  will  be  Arthur  G.  Rippey,  Ernest  K.  Tower.  He  is  the 

managing  partner  of  Arthur  G.  Lj„j,  ^f  Washington  son  of  the  1  a  t  e 

Rjppey  &  Company,  Denver;  bureau  of  Newsweek,  will  serve  as  Patrick  C.  Baker, 

Charles  L.  Rumrill,  president  oi  moderator  managing  editor 

Charles  L.  Rumrill  &  Company.  final  speaker  will  be  Roy  E.  of  the  News  for 

Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and  Louis  N.  Larsen,  president  of  Time,  Inc.,  di-  "tore  than  25 
Br^kway,  executive  vicepresident  Adverti.sing  Council,  V^ars  around  the 

and  chairman  of  the  Plans  Board,  chairman  of  the  National  Cit-  ‘"rn  of  the  cen- 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc  New  York,  Commission  for  the  Public  ^iry. 


cago  advertising 
office  in  Tribune 


Charles  L.  Rumrill  &  Company. 
Rochester.  N.  Y.;  and  Louis  N. 
Brockway.  executive  vicepresident 
and  chairman  of  the  Plans  Board, 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York, 


The  newly-elected  Board  of  Di-  Mr.  Larsen  will  stress  ad- 

rectors  wil  hold  Its  organization  vertising’s  civic  responsibilities  in 


meeting  late  Thursday  afternoon,  address,  “Advertising  and  Good 
when  the  new  Opera  ions  Commit-  citizenship.” 


tee  of  the  Board  will  be  elected. 

Color  TV 


Preceding  the  convention,  on 


years  around  the 
turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury. 

Mr.  Baker 
joined  the  News 
in  1924  after 
working  on  the  sales  staff  of  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  Company. 


Wednesday,  April  21,  will  be  the  sales  experience  has  covered 


within  the  City  of  New  York  b, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  doubtful  solu¬ 
tion  to  our  city’s  financial  prob¬ 
lems,  and  on  the  other  a  serious 
threat  to  all  those  who  earn  their 
livelihood  in  the  advertising  and 
public  relations  field  in  New  York. 

“We  are  strongly  in  support  of 
any  logical  plan  our  City  Council’s 
Finance  Committee  might  consider 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  administra¬ 
tion. 

"This  plan  is  neither  logical, 
nor  fair  as  it  stands. 

Reverse  Economics 

“In  our  considered  judgment. 


three-part  symposium  on  Fifth  Annual  Council  and  Chapter  *“ch  classifications  as  food,  liquor,  this  plan  to  expand  critically  the 


Color  Television"  will  open  the  Governor’s  Day.  Governors  of  the  Michigan  resort  ad 


general  .sessions  on  Friday  morn-  six  4-A  sectional  councils  and  six-  ''^'^Bsmg. 


ing.  led  by  Marion  Harper.  Jr.,  teen  chapters  will  meet  in  an  all¬ 
president  of  McCann  -  Erickson,  day  conference  at  the  Greenbrier 


Inc.,  New  York,  member  of  the  to  exchange  information  on  activ- 


4-A  Operations  Committee.  ities. 

In  the  first  part,  Sylvester  L.  ■ 

Weaver,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Na- 

tional  Broadcasting  Company,  and  Milwauk©©  Joumal's 


12  N©w  M©mb©rs 
In  Louisvill©  SDX 


cost  of  doing  business  in  New  York 
among  organizations  that  perform 
certain  skilled  personal  services,  di¬ 
rectly  competitive  with  the  same 
.services  offered  in  cities  where 
there  is  no  such  harness,  is  indeed 


Louisville,  Ky.  economics  in  reverse. 


Twelve  new  members  were  initi-  “The  net  effect  of  the  proposal. 


L-  Van  Volkenburg,  president  of  ConSUm©!  R©port  Out 
the  Television  Division,  Columbia 


ated  by  Louisville  professional  if  carried  through  to  its  punitive 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  a  conclusion,  would  be  two-fold: 


sumer  Products  Division,  Radio 


Corporation  of  America,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “Set  and  Tube  Production: 


recent  meeting  attended  by  Rob-  advertisers  would  either  be  dis- 
fi,  VIilwaukee,  Wis  ert  U.  Brown,  national  fraternity  couraged  against  advertising  in 
Replete  with  color  cover  and  president  and  editor  of  Editor  &  New  York,  or  they  would  cea.se  to 
/iders  by  product  classifications.  Publisher.  ,he  firu-  aaenoies  now 

St  ^nn’ual^‘^Coi'I[m^  Journal’s  The  new  members  are  Basil  P.  em'ployffig  thousands  of  good  peo- 

si:;- 

The  report  covers  5,000  fami-  ford.  Corhin  (Ky.)  Times-Trih-  ^ 


Broadcasting  System,  will  discuss  ert  u.  Bro 

“Building  Audiences  Faster:  The  r  ?  1  with  color  cover  and  president  a 
Challenge."  Joseph  B.  Elliott,  ex-  Publisher. 


ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  Con-  'J’k,  Journal’s  The  new  members  are  Basil  P. 


31st  annual  Consumer  Analysis  Caummisar.  Louisville  Courier- 


The  report  covers  5,000  fami- 


The  Key?"  FranrStanZ  in  the  Milwaukee  ABC  city  Thomas  E.'  Gish,  United 

- -  '  P  zone.  As  in  the  past,  the  results  Press  Frankfort  (Ky.)  bureau; 


Not  Healthy 

“Why  should  any  proposal  that 


dent  r>f  PRC  iviii  tu,.  icsuiis  rress  franktort  (K.y. )  bureau;  . 

tion  “How  It  I  Lks  To  M*.  preferences,  not  sales  Frank  Hartley.  Louisville  Times;  barriers  around  business 

non,  now  II  l.OOKS  lo  IVIC.  vnlnmp  I _ _ T  VT _ •.  A  .It  »  Awr  s.  u/ifhin  Pkiti*  for  frpp  mm- 


Fairfax  M.  Cone,  president  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Chicago. 


James  T.  Norris,  Ashland  (Ky.) 


The  new  Consolidated  Report.  Independent:  Edward  A.  O’Neill. 


within  our  great  city  for  free  com¬ 
petition  with  the  rest  of  the  U.  S 
be  considered,  or  not  considered 


and  Rohprt  I  i„r,t  containing  market-by-market  tabu-  Louisville  Times;  Edwin  J.  Pax-  "C  considered,  or  not  considereo 

of  PilUhnrv  MMU  ’  than  150  product  ton.  Jr..  WKYB.  Paducah;  Ted  P.  Wealthy?  We  know  the  City  has 


of  Pillsbury  Mills,  Minneapolis.  , 

wil!  be  the  speakers  for  the  second  ^lassifica  ions  for  19  key  newspa- 
part  of  Friday  morning’s  session. 


Marketing  Plans 

Mr.  Cone  will  stress  the  impor- 


classifications  for  19  key  newspa-  Pfeiffer,  Louisville  Times;  Herman  a  financial  emergency.  But  when 
per  markets,  will  be  published  in  W.  Phelps,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Her-  there  is  considerable  doubt  that 
May.  It  is  a  digest  of  the  1954  a'd:  Richard  L.  Renneisen,  public  this  particular  proposal  is  really 
individual  newspaper  consumer  relations;  Dudley  H.  Taylor,  Hop-  needed  as  a  cure  at  all,  I  don’t  see 


I 


I 


analysis  surveys,  giving  a  country-  kinsville  Kentucky  New  Era,  and  why  a  number  of  professions 


tance  of  original  thinking  in  his  wide  picture  of  brand  preferences  S.  C.  Van  Curon,  Harlan  (Ky.) 


talk,  “The  Dear  Costs  of  Compc-  and  shopping  habits. 


/  'll  ter  prise. 


industries,  including  advertising, 
must  be  driven  to  cover.” 
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Package  Tool  Promotions 
Rely  on  Newspaper  Ads 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


INOMUt 
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Chicago 

Newspaper  advertising,  partic¬ 
ularly  full-page  copy  in  Sunday 
color  comic  sections,  has  proved 
to  be  a  potent  sales  builder  for 
Parker-Allen  Industries,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  on  packaged  power  and  hand 
tool  promotions. 

Parker-Allen  started  creating 
merchandising  promotions  in  the 
power  and  hand  tool  field  about 
five  years  ago  and  have  since  de¬ 
veloped  a  formula  of  selecting  an 
attractive  merchandising  package 
that  appeals  to  the  mass  market 
through  the  use  of  newspaper  ads 
placed  by  department  and  furni¬ 
ture  stores. 

Popular  Promotion 

The  promotions  have  not  only 
sold  power  and  hand  tools  in  large 
quantities,  but  have  provided  the 
retail  stores  with  new  customers, 
capitalizing  on  the  Do-It-Yourself 
craze  that  has  gained  national  mo¬ 
mentum  in  recent  years. 

Sidney  H.  Cohen,  president  of 


'Linage  Leader  Club' 

Since  January  2,  when  the  week¬ 
ly  Linage  Leader  .series  started, 
the  following  advertising  execu¬ 
tives — all  heavy  users  of  newspa¬ 
per  space — have  joined  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  “Linage  Leader  Club” :  S 

Albert  R.  Stevens  | 

American  Tobacco  J 

Rex  .VI.  Budd  ^ 

Campbell  Soup  i 

George  J.  Abrams  Li 

Block  Drug  ^ 

Howard  J.  Morgens  g 

Procter  &  Gamble  3 

Rodman  W.  Moorehead,  Jr.  j 

Brown-Forman  Distillers  1 

Thomas  H.  Young  9 

U.  S.  Rubber  9 

Edwin  W.  Ebel  g 

General  Foods  g 

William  A.  Hart  9 

DuPont  deNemours  9 

Ralph  E.  Whiting  9 

Armour  &  Co.  j 

Seymour  Mintz  ^ 

Admiral  (now  CBS-Columbia)  9 
George  Oliva  9 

National  Biscuit  9 

Dan  Goldstein  9 

Schenley  9 

Ben  R.  Donaldson  9 

Ford  Motor  9 

Victor  Elting,  Jr.  9 

Quaker  Oats  g 

Donald  Cady  g 

Nestle  p 

Jerome  S.  Hardy  g 

Doubleday  S 

Linage  Leaders  appear  each  week  g 


Parker-Allen,  first  created  small 
package  sales  and  then  launched 
into  building  up  packaged  promo¬ 
tions  of  a  higher  sales  value.  He 
soon  learned  that  retailers  could 
•sell  a  combined  package  of  tools 
if  they  were  properly  illustrated 
and  displayed  in  a  full-page  news¬ 
paper  ad,  preferably  in  full  color. 

Mr.  Cohen  recognized  that  many 
men  had  learned  to  use  tools  while 
in  the  armed  forces.  He  also  was 
aware  that  many  people  were  doing 
their  own  home  repairs.  As  each 
packaged  promotions  succeeded, 
Parker-Allen  created  new  promo¬ 
tional  ideas,  utilizing  both  power 
and  hand  tools.  It  was  learned, 
for  instance,  that  ample  credit  fa¬ 
cilities  must  be  made  available  to 
retail  customers  in  order  to  stim¬ 
ulate  immediate  sales  through 
newspaper  ads. 

Sought  Department  Stores 

As  Parker-Allen  gained  confi¬ 
dence  and  “know-how”  in  creating 
such  promotions,  including  the 
technique  of  advertising,  they 
sought  out  more  and  more  depart¬ 
ment  stores  as  logical  outlets  for 
the  sale  of  power  and  hand  tools. 

It  soon  b^ame  evident  that  pow- 
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Selling  Tool  Sells  Tools 

cr  tools  could  be  displayed  more 
realistically  and  their  uses  better 
illustrated  through  full-color  page 
ads  in  the  Sunday  comic  section 
than  a  counter  display  in  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  store.  Likewise,  the  color 
ad  could  also  include  a  coupon  for 
direct  mail  orders.  It  was  also  de¬ 
termined  that  immediate  sales  were 
better  when  the  retailer  offered  the 
package  of  tools  either  for  no 
money  down  and  approximately  $1 
a  week,  or  for  $1  down  and  $1  a 
week. 

Having  perfected  a  merchandis¬ 


ing  package  that  had  mass  appeal, 
Parker-Allen  demonstrated  the  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  their  formula  repeat¬ 
edly  in  both  large  and  small  cities 
across  the  country.  Here  are  a  few 
typical  examples  of  how  the  pro¬ 
motion  works: 

Gilchrist’s,  Boston  department 
store,  ran  a  color  page  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Globe's  Sunday  comic 
section  at  a  cost  of  $1,200.  The 
ad  featured  a  tool  set  selling  for 
$39.95  and  sold  approximately 
$40,000  worth  of  tools.  A  second 
color  ad  featured  a  tool  set  for 
$49.95  and  sold  nearly  $50,000  of 
tool  sets. 

Snellenburg’s  in  Philadelphiaused 
a  color  page  in  the  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Inquirer's  Sunday  comic  sec¬ 
tion,  offering  an  82-piece  set  at 
$59.95,  with  no  down  payment  and 
$1.25  a  week,  selling  over  1,250 
sets,  amounting  to  nearly  $75,000. 
The  page  ad  cost  $2,700.  (See  cut). 

Liebman’s  in  Philadelphia  has 
also  used  the  Inquirer  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  promotion,  offering  a  $39.95 
■set  of  tools  and  reporting  sales  of 
nearly  $40,000. 

Day  Bros.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  fea¬ 
tured  a  $39.95  set  in  a  full-page 
color  ad  in  the  Sunday  Herald- 
American  at  cost  of  $800  and 
sold  $16,000  worth  of  packaged 
tools. 

Kobacker’s,  Toledo  furniture 
store,  used  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade  with  a  color  page  on  a 
$39.95  set  promotion  and  sold 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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.LINAGE  LEADER, 

'Newspaper  Reading  Is  Habit  Hardest  To  Break* 


in  Ei&P. 

editor  & 


When  World  War  II  ended, 
Jerome  S.  Hardy,  director  of 
advertising.  Doubleday  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  spent  seven  months 
traveling  through  South  Amer¬ 
ica  as  a  free-lance  public  rela¬ 
tions  consultant,  a  job  at  which 
he  succeeded  “only  because  no 
one  else  was  competing  with 
me.” 

“When  I  returned  from 
South  America,”  Jerry  says,  “I 
wrote  a  book.  Doubleday  re¬ 
fused  to  publish  it,  but  gave 
me  a  job  writing  book-jacket 
copy — quite  possibly  to  keep 
me  from  writing  another 
book.” 

He  didn’t  write  jacket-copy 
too  long;  quickly  moved  up 
the  ladder,  first  as  trade  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  then  Book 
Club  advertising  manager,  and 
finally  became  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

Looking  back,  Jerry  modest¬ 
ly  admits  that  what  he  knows 
about  advertising,  “I  have 
learned  from  some  of  the  best 
in  the  business — the  men  who 
have  made  their  living  for  20 
years  or  more  placing  coup- 
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oned  ads  which  have  produced 
enough  returns  to  keep  them 
and  their  clients  in  business.” 

Asked  what  he  has  learned 
about  newspapers  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  Jerry  answers; 

“If  you  include  Sunday  sup- 


Jerome  S.  Hardy 

Douhleday  &  Company 

plements,  I  place  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  Double¬ 
day’s  annual  expenditures  in 
newspapers  (an  estimated  $2,- 
000,000).  I  think  the  reason 
that  newspapers  are  the  core  of 
|■|iil"l^!l:!l||  ■- r 


our  advertising  is  because  ^ 
newspaper  reading  is  the  read-  , 
ing  habit  people  find  hardest  to  ^ 
break — or  even  to  interrupt.” 

Born  in  1918,  Jerry  went 
through  the  public  school  sys-  ^ 
tern  of  Manhattan,  Kan.;  was  = 
graduated  from  high  school  in  ^ 
1935.  He  received  his  B.S.  de- 
gree  in  Business  Administration  ^ 
in  1939  from  the  University  of  ; 
Maryland. 

In  college  he  edited  the 
magazine  and  “joined  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Greek  letter  societies 
which  had  been  organized  to  - 
celebrate  man’s  achievements 
in  accounting,  dramatics,  jour¬ 
nalism  and  good  fellowship.” 

Following  graduation,  Jerry 
worked  successively  for  the 
Highway  Education  Board, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion,  Automotive  Safety  Found¬ 
ation,  and  the  U.  S.  Air  Force, 
the  latter  taking  him  to  South  ” 
America. 

Since  February  2  of  this  J 
year,  Jerry  has  been  an  instruc-  ^ 
tor  in  the  Book  Sales,  Promo-  : 
tion,  and  Advertising  Course  at  ^ 
N.  Y.  University. — R.  B.  Mel.  | 
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Ward  Wheelock  Co. 
To  Close  in  Fall 


I  he  Minnesota  Poll,  maintained 
by  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Trib¬ 
une  as  a  public  service,  recently 
found  that  a  majority  of  Minne- 


To  Close  in  Fall  found  that  a  majority  of  Minne- 

i  OOCLCCO  KjTOuP  lOOUOO  ward  Wheelock  company,  PhU-  «>‘ans  Relieve  it  has  not  Ixen 

^  M  «  •  adelphia  advertising  agency  found-  proved  that  cigaret  smo  mg  is  a 

A  b  1  or  ed  m  1938  by  ward  Wheelock,  wni  cause  of  lung  cancer. 

/\OStT(lCt  \JTl  OTflORing  close  its  doors  in  the  Fall.  “Men^ and  women  who  smoke 

...  A  few  weeks  ago  the  agency  lost  cigarets,  the  newspa^r  re^rt- 

WiTH  American  cigaret  manu-  laboratory  experiments  with  mice.  estimated  $8,000,000  Campbell  are  more  certain  of  that,  than 


close  its  doors  in  the  Fall. 


Men  and  women  who  smoke 


With  American  cigaret  manu-  laboratory  experiments  with  mice,  estimated  $8  000  000  Campbell  rnore  certain  ot  that,  than 

facturers  spending  millions  of  dol-  “Among  basic  questions  raised  is  Company  account  to  Batten,  i*r€  the  people  who  don  t  smoke 

lars  annually  in  newspaper  space,  how  much  of  the  apparent  rise  in  ggrton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  cigarets.” 

publishers  these  days  have  more  lung  cancer  is  real  and  how  much  is  reported  to  have  cut  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  a  state- 

than  a  casual  interest  in  the  out-  is  due  to  better  diagnosis  or  other  vvheelock’s  stake  to  about  $2,000,-  wide  cross-section  interviewed  m 


come  of  the  current  controversy  of  reasons. 

whether  smoking  is  related  to  lung  “These  other  authorities  find  no 


,  .  ...  o  j  OOOi  largely  derived  from  three  ac- 

These  other  authorities  find  no  —  Scheidt  Brewing  Corn- 

proof  establishing  that  cigaret  p^ny.  Bev-Rich  Company,  a  soft- 


the  survey  were  cigaret  smokers. 
A  year  ago,  a  similar  survey  found 
40  per  cent  were  smoking  cigarets. 


If  medical  research  now  being  smoking  is  a  cause  of  lung  cancer.”  manufacturer  and  ’Stephen  The  two-point  difference  is  too 

conducted  should  prove  a  relation-  The  compendium  declares  that  p  vyrhitman  &  Son,  candy  and  ^  regarded  as  staristically 

ship,  you  can  expect  cigaret  sales  because  of  the  sensational  nature  chocolate  producer.  ’  significant. 

to  plummet  followed  by  cigaret  lin-  of  statements  about  tobacco  “many  Bev-Rich  has  assigned  its  ac-  *wo  per  cent  of  the  Tribune 


Even  now,  with  no  positive  unaware  of  the  extent  to  whicr 
proof  of  any  relationship  estab-  these  statements  have  b^n  ques 


laymen  and  even  physicians,  are  count  to  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  'sample  said  they  had  given  up 
unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  »  in..  smoking  within  the  last  12  months 


&  Bayles,  Inc.  Various  agencies 
are  biddings  for  the  Scheidt  and 
Whitman  accounts. 


iishqd  between  smoking  and  lung  tioned  by  other  authorities.”  It  whitman  accounts, 
cancer,  there  has  already  been  a  adds:  - 

national  decline  in  cigaret  use.  “The  Tobacco  Industry  Research  nificance  and  apparent  realness  of 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul-  Committee  does  not  suggest  that  these  associations  there  remains 
ture  reported  several  weeks  ago  these  views  represent  the  entire  the  question  of  whether  smoking  is 
that  cigaret  consumption  in  the  body  of  scientific  opinion  on  the  ptinlooicnllv  rehoed  in  Innu  cancer 
U.  S.  dropped  two  pe,  cent  ip  sobjoct.  Researcher-  the  world  arepresemld  whkh 

1953 — the  year  when  the  cancer  over  are  studying  dozens  of  theo-  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

talk  started.  ories  in  attempts  to  solve  the  my.s-  etiological  (Etiology:  the  science 

In  New  York  City  this  week,  I'^ty  of  lung  cancer.  Qf  causes  of  diseases)  sienificance 


smoking  within  the  last  12  months 
— mostly  “for  my  health”  or  “be¬ 
cause  I  was  getting  no  particular 
enjoyment  out  of  it.” 


talk  started. 

In  New  York  City  this  week, 
the  Tobacco  Industry  Research 


Miiivaiiw  aim  ivaiutjs  ui  __  p  ■  VST 

these  associations  there  remains  t'Xi  EJCpeir  wnies 
the  question  of  whether  smoking  is  Men*S  Stvlo  Coluxnn 
crlologicall,  rclared  .0  ippg  ca»<»r 

k“hT»:.ciK"'“  is'. 

etiological  (Etiology:  the  science  •  fachinn  <-ni 

of  caLs  of  diseases)  significance 


the  Tobacco  Industry  Research  “No  serious  medical  research,  of  these  associations  remains  un-  ^  ^  i,ont" 

Committees,  representing  most  even  though  its  results  are  incon-  established.”  coiisuiiani. 

leading  tobacco  manufacturers  and  elusive,  should  be  disregarded  or  British,  Canadian  Experts  .  , ^  ’’esiaent  oi  w^- 

associations  of  tobacco  growers,  is-  lightly  dismissed.  The  important  The  other  authorities  quoted  in  i'JfnsTlted'^br  WashS 


sued  a  new  compendium,  “A  Sci-  thing  is  to  recognize  the  urgent  the  study  included  British  and  Can- 
entific  Perspwtive  on  the  Cigaret  need  to  explore  every  .scientific  adian  research  experts  as  well  as 
Controversy.”  Its  over-all  find-  avenue  which  could  lead  to  dis-  the  professors  and  doctors  from 
ing:  Many  noted  doctors  and  can-  covery  of  the  cause  of  lung  can-  leading  Eastern,  Southwestern,  Far 


Controversy.”  Its  over-all  find-  ave 
ing:  Many  noted  doctors  and  can-  cov 
cer  research  authorities  deny  that  cer 
there  is  any  proof  establishing  a 
link  between  smoking  and  lung  '] 
cancer.  \p 

The  compendium  contains  quo-  tioi 


and  numbers  among  his  clients’  na¬ 
tional  firms  in  the  men’s  apparel 
field. 


Cites  Statement 


Western  universities,  the  president-  ^  ^ 

elect  of  the  American  Medical  As-  P©ni  A^GHCIGS 
ciation,  and  officials  of  leading  Formation  in  Lima,  Peru,  of  an 
ncer  organizations.  association  of  advertising  agencies 

The  booklet  contains  numerous  in  that  country,  comparable  to  the 


The  24-page  booklet  cites  the  sociation,  and  officials  of  leading 
.\pril  1953  statement  of  the  Na-  cancer  organizations. 


tional  Cancer  Institute  of  the  Fed- 


authorized  eral  Government,  which  challenged  research  findings,  mast  of  them  of  American  Association  of  Advertis- 
by  36  distinguished  cancer  author-  the  significance  of  reported  associ-  recent  date  but  some  of  them  dat-  ing  Agencies,  has  been  announced, 

dies.  The  Committee  has  pledged  ation  between  rise  in  lung  cancer  ing  back  as  far  as  1923.  With  re-  Its  name  is  Asociacion  Peruana  d« 

financial  am  and  assistance  to  a  and  the  increase  in  cigaret  smok-  gard  to  the  earlier  quotations,  in  Agencias  de  Publicidad  (APAP), 

re^arch  effort  into  all  phases  of  ing.  The  statement  of  the  Govern-  each  case  the  author  in  1954  has  and  the  first  president  is  Roberto 

tobacco  use  and  health  and  is  now  ment  authority  was  as  follows: 


given  his  approval  to  the  restate-  Protzel, 


Erickson’s  Lima  office. 


engaged  in  careful  development  of  “  Aside  from  the  statistical  sig-  ment  of  his  p<isition.  Erickson’s  Lima  office, 

a  program  of  research  grants  to  be 
made  to  recognized  medical  and 
•scientific  institutions  (F.AP,  Jan.  9. 
page  26).  ^ 

Intensive  Research 
“No  activity  in  all  the  vast  tie  Id 
of  medical  research  is  being  carried  K? 
on  more  intensively,  in  so  many  Bp. 
areas  and  at  such  cost  as  the  ef- 
forts  to  track  down  the  causes  and 
cure  of  cancer,”  says  the  introduc-  ^ 
tion  to  the  compendium.  ^ 

“With  the  whole  world  anxiously  , 
waiting  for  some  word  of  success.  \ 

any  reported  identification  of  a  ^ 

cause  of  cancer  arouses  immediate 
and  wide  public  interest 
‘This  has  happened  in  the  past 
year  with  the  advancement  of  a  ^ 
theory  by  a  number  of  research 
doctors  that  cigaret  smoking  is  in 

some  way  linked  with  lung  cancer.  REPRESENTATIVES  of  newspapers  got  together  recently  to  hear  an  explanation  of  advertising  objec- 
“Some  doctors  have  eone  on  ****  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  at  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  American  Association  of  News- 

record  as  accentinu  th.*.a>  vi,.u;R  pap«r  Representatives.  L.  to  r.:  Harold  A.  Stretch,  Jr.,  vicepresident,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post;  Hairj 
But  other  distincuisiLd  Tn’  Hawkins,  business  manager,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  R.  M.  Budd,  vicepresident  and  advertising 

director,  Campbell  Soup;  Gordon  F.  Chelf,  advertising  director,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  Roger  W.  Sav 
.  csearch  Kientists  age,  Philadelphia  manager,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  and  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter;  Maurice 

u  validity  of  l,.  Platt,  advertising  director,  Courier-Post;  and  Robert  Condon,  of  the  advertising  department,  Philadelphia 

both  the  statistical  methods  and  the  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 
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GREATER  CLEVELAND 


if  you  want  these  reports 
to  come  to  you  regularly 


rooD _ 


Conducted  by 

THE  A.  C.  NIELSEN  COMPANY 


One  of  the  great  values  of  these  reports  is  that 
they  will  reveal  share  of  sales,  on  selected  product 
classes,  by  corporate  chain  vs.  all  other  stores,  and 
express  sales  by  the  two  major  economic  areas  of 
the  County,  which  contain  approximate  halves 
of  the  County’s  families. 

This  supplies  a  directional  influence  to  sales  and 
advertising  activity  for  all  food  store  products. 

And  a  few  of  the  many  other  facts  of  common 
interest  to  be  reported  are:  The  relation  of  sales  to 
distribution  .  .  .  Ratio  of  retailer  stocks  to  sales, 
to  express  stock  turn  .  .  .  Sales  volume  trends,  in 
total  and  per  store  handling  .  .  .  Product  type 
trends  within  commodity  groups  .  .  .  Retailer 
co-operation  in  store  displays,  advertising  and 
coupon  redemption  .  .  .  Consumer  sales  influence 
created  by  special  advertising  promotions. 

See  and  study  these  reports  for  their  fullness  of 
sales  influence  detail,  and  for  the  facts  they  will 
supply  to  aid  your  own  planning  of  sales  and 
advertising  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  Market. 
They  will  be  sent  at  your  request. 


Bimonthly  invoice  and  inventory  audits 
will  express  total  County  activity  on  the 
commodity  groups  reported. 

This  continuing  study  is  not  a  summary  of  many 
products,  but  a  comprehensive  report,  from  an 
adequate  sample,  of  sales  and  sales  influence  details 
of  a  good  variety  of  products.  This  penetrating 
expression  of  market  activity  will  be  of  genuine 
value  to  all  who  sell  through  food  stores,  even 
though  their  product  group  may  not  now  be  among 
those  reported. 

There  are  many  variables,  by  type  of  store  and 
by  economic  area,  which  are  common  to  the  sale 
of  almost  all  food  store  products. 


THESE  Commodity  Groups 

WILL  BE  REPORTED: 


CAKE  MIXES* 

White,  Yellow 

Angel  Food,  Devil's  Food 

Other  than  above** 


BUTTER** 


FROZEN  FOODS’ 

Fruits 

Vegetables 
Juices 
Meat  Pies 


LAUNDRY  SOAPS* 

Detergents 
Soap  Powder 


DOG  FOODS* 

Dry  Type 
Canned  Type 


COFFEE* 

Regular,  Soluble 


A**  CAT  FOODS** 

Regular,  Bogs,  Soluble  Canned  Type 

*By  selected  brands  and  "all  other". 

**  Reported  by  "all  brands  combined". 


CRESMER  A  WOODWARD,  INC. 
N«w  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Son  Francisco  •  los  Angeles  e  Atlanta 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 

Sinclair  to  Open  Throttle 
In 400-Paper  Spring  Drive 


Sinclair  Refining  Company  will 
kick  off  its  Spring-Summer  adver¬ 
tising  drive  (via  Morey,  Humm  & 
Johnstone,  Inc.)  on  April  20  with 
ads  in  both  color  and  black  and 
white  in  more  than  400  newspa¬ 
pers  in  some  275  cities. 

Added  impetus  will  be  given  the 
campaign  for  Sinclair  Power-X 
through  the  company’s  fifty  -  fifty 
co-op  ad  program  embracing  news¬ 
paper,  radio  -  TV,  movie  theaters 
and  outdoor  poster  advertising. 

According  to  James  J.  Delaney, 
Sinclair  advertising  manager,  com¬ 


pany-paid  radio-TV  time  will  fig¬ 
ure  prominently  in  the  campaign. 

Other  Campaigns  . . . 

•  Biggest  newspaper  advertising  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  200-year-old  history  of 
Devoe  &  Reynolds  Company,  paint 
manufacturers,  broke  in  New  York 
City  dailies  last  week.  The  ads, 
which  have  since  spread  to  local 
newspapers  in  93  cities,  employ  ed¬ 
itorial  format  and  feature  names 
of  Devoe  dealers.  The  ground  was 
prepared  for  the  “maximum  effect 
of  the  newspaper  campaign,”  ac- 


WORCESTER 

TEtEGRftlR'OA^®^^® 

Circulation  Reached 

All-Time  High  in  1953 


1953^ 


Avcrog*  Paid  Doily 

A  30  year  increase  in  the 
daily  Telegram  and  Gazette 
of  94%. 

A  Sunday  Telegram  in¬ 
crease  of  123%. 

1923  46,188 

1933  50,225 

1943  83,791 

1953  103,099 

Avaraga  Nat  Paid  Sunday  for  1953 
At  one  low  cost,  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Telegram  and 
Gazette  reaches  practically 
every  potential  customer  in  the 
rich,  responsive  Central  New 
England  Market. 


'*io««sTtR  \  WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 
\  MOLONEY,  REGAN  A  SCHMin,  he. 


National  Representatives 


OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG  AND  WTAG-FM 


cording  to  George  H.  Fitch,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising,  by  full<olor  ads 
in  national  magazines. 

•  From  the  end  of  April  until 
June,  more  than  400  newspapers 
will  carry  ads  for  Calvert  Distillers 
Corp.’s  new  “Calvert  Lo-Ball” — 
two  ice  cubes,  a  jigger  of  Calvert 
Reserve  (of  course),  a  splash  of 
mixer  or  water,  and  a  twist  of 
lemon.  The  drink  is  served  in  a 
special  glass  developed  for  Calvert. 
A  set  of  four  monogrammed 
glasses  cost  $1.00  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  through  coupons  in  the  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  on  counter  cards. 

•  Next  month  Cities  Service  will 
introduce  a  new  multi-range  motor 
oil,  “5-D  Koolmotor,”  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  (via  Ellington  & 
Company)  in  more  than  600  news¬ 
papers,  on  134  radio  stations. 

•  U.  S.  route  markers  will  be 
featured  in  Brown-Forman  Dis¬ 
tillers  Corp.’s  copy  for  its  Early 
Times  whisky  in  295  newspapers. 
Trade  paper,  outdoor  and  point- 
of-purchase  advertising  will  supple¬ 
ment  the  newspaper  schedule. 

•  Promotion  plans  for  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  home  furnishings  indus¬ 
try’s  annual  style  show,  “Home 
Fashion  Time,”  September  16-25, 
will  include  release  of  two  four- 
page  black  and  white  newspaper 
supplements.  In  addition,  the 
Home  Furnishings  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee,  Chicago,  will  issue  two  spe¬ 
cial  black  and  white  front  pages 
and  one  full-color  front  page. 

•  Total  of  562  newspapers 
reaching  447  markets  throughout 
the  U.  S.  will  carry  Seagram-Dis- 
tillers  Corp.’s  copy  during  the 
weeks  of  April  26,  May  3  and 
May  10.  The  ad  will  be  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  a  double-page  and  page, 
full<olor  spreads  scheduled  for 
national  magazines.  A  number  of 

j  major  newspapers  will  run  the  ad 
in  two  colors. 

•  A  new  series  of  15  U.  S. 
I  Forest  Service  ads  in  various  sizes 
'  plus  eight  cartoon  strips  has  been 

released  by  the  Advertising  Council 
to  the  nation’s  dailies  and  weeklies. 
Among  other  things,  the  ads  point 
out  that  forest  fires  annually  de¬ 
stroy  enough  wood  pulp  to  fill  the 
entire  yearly  requirements  of  every 
newspaper  in  the  country. 


Auto  Dealers' 
Assoc.  Boycotts 
Semi-Weekly 

Hillsboro.  Ore. 
Don  MacKenzie,  treasurer  of 
the  Washington  County  Automo¬ 
bile  Dealers  Assn.,  said  last  week 
the  13  Hillsboro  auto  dealers  had 
voted  to  give  no  advertising  to  the 
semi-weekly  Hillsboro  Argus  for 
four  weeks  because  it  printed  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  Portland  dealer. 

He  said  the  advertisement  was 
injurious  to  the  local  dealers,  dam¬ 
aging  the  “bread  and  butter”  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  the  Argus  by  pushing 
“distress  merchandise.” 

The  advertisement  was  a  full 
page  for  a  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
sale  in  Portland. 

Verne  McKinney,  Argus  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  Argus  consistently 
has  rejected  competing  non-local 
advertising,  but  that  this  one  came 
from  the  factory,  through  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  agency,  and  was 
billed  to  the  company,  not  to  the 
Portland  dealer. 

To  have  turned  it  down  would 
have  been  “discriminatory  against 
the  agency  and  manufacturer  and 
would  have  set  a  precedent  of  al¬ 
lowing  certain  groups  to  censor 
contents  of  the  newspaper,”  Mr. 
McKinney  said. 

■ 

30  J-School  Students 
Work  on  Buying  Study 

Appleton,  Wis. 
The  Appleton  Daily  Post-Cres¬ 
cent  has  started  work  on  its  sev¬ 
enth  annual  Consumer  Buying 
Habit  Study.  Thirty  students  from 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  under 
direction  of  Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen, 
assistant  dean  and  director  of  re¬ 
search,  conducted  consumer  inter¬ 
views. 

In  addition  to  the  city  of  Ap¬ 
pleton,  the  survey  includes  the 
cities  of  Neenah,  Menasha,  Kau- 
kauna,  Kimberly,  Little  Chute, 
Combined  Locks  and  parts  of 
several  townships. 

The  scientific  sample  of  the 
population  is  to  find  brand  prefer¬ 
ence,  shopping  habits  and  other 
information  for  guidance  of  lo¬ 
cal  retailers  and  national  regional 
manufacturers  and  distributors. 

■ 

Kellogg-Pillsbury  Join 
Forces  to  Serve  Canada 

Additional  linage  for  Canadian 
newspapers  was  seen  in  the  offing 
this  week  with  the  announcement 
that  Kellogg  and  Pillsbury  have 
formed  through  their  Canadian 
companies  a  corporation  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  con¬ 
sumer  baking  mixes  in  Canada. 
It  will  be  Pillsbury’s  initial  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Canadian  market. 

Leo  Burnett  Company,  agency 
handling  both  accounts,  is  expand¬ 
ing  its  Toronto  office  to  service 
Kellogg-Pillsbury  in  Canada. 
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I'or  28  years  i\eu' 
York's  leading  inde- 
pendent  netes  service. 


280  Broadway,  New  York 
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marks  where  the 

INQUIRER  IS  FIRST 

in  Philadelphia... 


DAILY  SUNDAY  TOTAL 


Retail 


General 


Automotive 


Financial 


Classified 


Legal 


All  doubt  is  out . . .  when  it 
comes  to  newspaper  selling 
power  in  Philadelphia. 

This  chart  shows  the 
overwhelming  advertising 
leadership  of  The  Inquirer, 
in  the  major  classifications 
measured  by  Media  Records. 

It’s  clear  enough  as  to 
which  newspaper  is  FIRST 
in  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 

. . .  America’s  3rd  Market. 
It’s  clear  that  The  Inquirer 
should  head  your  schedule 
in  Philadelphia,  too! 


Source:  Media  Records  flrsi  three  months  1954 


I  DELAWARE  VALLEY, 
'  U.S.A. 

...covering  14  coun* 
ties... home  of  4H 
million  people... Phila* 
delphio  it  its  heart. 


T/>e  Voice  oj  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH  GEORGE  S.  DIX 

342  Madison  Ave.  20  N.  Wacker  Drive  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Murray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270  Woodward  5-7260 
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West  Coost  Representatives: 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
1127  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Michigan  0259 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — RETAIL  SURVEY 

Dallas  Retail  Census 
Report  Due  in  Summer 


Dallas,  Tex. 

When  the  Census  Bureau  made 
Dallas  County  its  guinea  pig  in 
the  nation’s  only  retail  trade  cen¬ 
sus  since  1948,  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  told  the  nation’s  adver¬ 
tisers  and  businessmen  about  it  in 
a  four-page  brochure. 

Both  the  Census  Bureau’s  re¬ 
gional  office  here  and  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Comiherce  have  been 
deluged  with  pleas  for  informa¬ 
tion  from  all  over  the  country. 
The  census,  covering  1953,  began 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year 
and  results  will  be  published  in 
early  Summer. 

The  Times  Herald  brochure  was 


engineered  by  Lloyd  Price,  special 
services  manager,  and  2,700  cop¬ 
ies  were  sent  out  by  the  Branham 
Company,  the  paper’s  advertising 
representative. 

It  told  what  the  census  will 
cover,  mapped  the  census  area, 
pointed  out  how  advertisers  can 
use  census  results  and  reminded 
them  that  from  the  Times  Herald 
they  can  get  data  and  maps  to 
supplement  the  census  figures. 

Why  only  one  such  census  in 
the  nation?  A  congressional  fund 
cut  knocked  out  the  scheduled  na¬ 
tional  business  census  and  left 
only  enough  money  for  spot 
checks.  One  reason  Dallas  was 


chosen  for  the  metropolitan  retail 
trade  spot  check  was  that  its  busi¬ 
nessmen  were  willing  to  help  foot 
the  bill. 

Other  reasons  given  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  president, 
J.  Ben  Critz,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Price,  were: 

1.  Dallas  is  big  enough  to  be 
nationally  significant  but  small 
enough  to  permit  an  inexpensive 
check. 

2.  Suburban  shopping  centers  in 
Dallas  County  have  popped  up 
significantly  since  1948,  and  this 
is  one  part  of  the  nation’s  busi¬ 
ness  picture  the  Census  Bureau 
particularly  wanted  to  study. 

3.  The  Bureau  has  regional  and 
district  offices  in  Dallas. 

Census  Bureau  officials  say  it’s 
likely  other  such  censuses  will  be 
run  in  other  cities  that  want  to 
help  pay  for  them.  Neither  the 
Bureau  nor  the  Dallas  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  tell  how  much 
the  Dallas  census  cost,  or  what 


. .  .  because  achievements  in  1953  were 
the  greatest  ever!  The  year  saw  all-time  72-year  highs 


linage  and  occountt  sold 

-W  B&W  and  COLOR  COMICS 

Number  of  salesmen 

AmnlAVdicl 


Advertising  and  sales 
executives  entertained 


employed 

idfH  Number  of  personal  calls  on 
advertisers,  agencies  and 
district  offices 
Miles  traveled 


n  '  «  Time  devoted  to  research 

Promotions  and  presentations 

il  colls  on  if  produced 

FACTS"  BULLETIN 

nciet  ana  INTRODUCED  AND  HIGHLY 

COMMENDED 

Soles  letters  and  reports 
jJIk'  Total  employees 


Our  newspapers  know  from  experience  and  linage 
gains  that  Budd  selling  power  is  constant  and  productive. 

1954  looms  as  another  challenge  which  we  will 
win.  There’s  still  opportunity  for  some  new  publishers  to 
get  aboard.  We  invite  inquiry,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  explain  how  our  individual  selling  service  — made 
possible  by  a  limited  list— results  in  substantial  LINAGE 
PLUS  for  newspapers. 


Ofdost  Nowspopor  Roprosontativo — 
BSTABUSHCD  TM2 


The  John  Budd 

ttfW  YORK  DALLAS  CHKAOO  LOS  ANOfLtS  DtTtOIT  SAN  FRANCISCO  ATLANTA 


KovEMismol 


percentage  either  the  government 
or  the  businessmen  paid. 

Retail  Shoe  Promotion  Got 
Heavy  Newspaper  Support 

Greater  retailer  partkipatiei 
and  the  strongest  newspaper  and 
magazine  support  yet  achieved 
marked  the  National  Shoe  Insti¬ 
tute’s  third  seasonal  opening  of 
‘The  New  Shoes  for  Spring  ’54" 
which  began  March  7  (E4P, 
March  13,  page  18). 

Some  758  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  used  editorial  and  illus¬ 
trative  material  featuring  shoes  and 
several  hundred  published  special 
shoe  sections.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  5,000  retail  stores  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  semi-annual  event 
■ 

Micoxii  News  Shows 
Market  to  Ad  Men 

Miami,  Fu 

The  Miami  Daily  News  played 
host  to  a  group  of  New  York  ad- 
,  vertising  executives  during  a  four- 
|day  visit  here. 

The  ad  men  were  given  a  first- 
:  hand  account  of  Miami’s  economic 
structure  and  taken  on  a  tour  of 
local  light  industrial  plants  and  out- 
,  lying  residential  districts.  Bill 
Baggs,  News  columnist,  acted  as  | 
guide  during  a  sightseeing  bus  trip. 

The  group  received  a  close-up 
view  of  Biscayne  Bay  from  Gov. 
James  M.  Cox’s  yacht  “Willowe- 
moc”  and  were  guests  of  D.  J.  Ma- 
■  honey.  News  publisher,  at  his  Mi¬ 
ami  Beach  home. 

Guests  and  their  agencies  includ- 
ied:  Lou  Millet,  Batton,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborne;  E.  C. 

I  Stammler,  Biow  Agency;  John  En- 
I  nis,  Edna  Hoey,  Benton  &  Bowles; 
Harry  Pamass,  Cecil  &  Presby; 
Walter  Barber,  Maurice  Sculford, 
Compton;  Bob  Bousquet,  Dowd 
'  Redfield  Johnstone;  Bill  Hunter, 
Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.;  A1  Lieberman, 
Clara  Simmons,  Grey  Advertising 
Agency;  Sally  Mansfield,  C.  J.  La 
Roche;  Joe  Burland,  Lambert  & 
Feasley,  Inc.;  Selma  Grosswith, 
Lawrence  Fertig;  Jack  Flannigan, 
McCann  Erickson;  Cap  Siedel, 
Melrose  Distributors;  Frank  Pam- 
ental,  Schenley;  Bill  Watts,  Sulli¬ 
van,  Stauffer,  C  &  B;  Pete  Mar- 
ron,  Warwick  &  Legler. 

■ 

Comics  Circulation 
Booklet  at  Metro 

A  152-page  booklet  containing 
city  and  county  circulation  figures 
for  its  Sunday  comics  sections  has 
just  been  published  by  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  Newspapers.  The  new 
booklet  also  shows  per  cent  of  cov¬ 
erage,  urban  and  rural  circulation 
by  geographic  divisions,  and  circu¬ 
lation  by  city -size  groups.  Ring 
bound,  the  booklet  is  tabbed  for 
easy  reference. 

In  another  development  at  Met¬ 
ro  Sunday  Comics  Roger  J.  Lcd- 
erer,  formerly  on  the  advertising 
sales  staff  of  American  Weekly,  has 
been  appointed  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  New  York  sales  .staff. 
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Memorandum  to  3tedia  Uuyern:  Sometimes  a  local 
habit  is  so  strong,  stubborn  and  solidly  established  that  it  holds  more  significance 
for  an  advertiser  than  a  stack  of  routine  statistics.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  market  in  question  happens  to  enjoy  the  highest  median  family  income  in 
the  United  States.  The  next  time  you  work  on  schedules,  it  will  pay  you  to 
keep  this  in  mind: 

In  Washington,  D.C. 

(as  any  local  retailer,  dealer,  distributor  or  ad  man  can  tell  you) 

people  look  in  an 

EVENING 

paper  to  see  what 
is  being  advertised 

It  is  always  profitable  for  national  advertisers  to  heed  local  habits.  Ihey 
sell  more  goods  that  way.  Washington  advertisers,  large  and  small,  know 
that  liKal  families  traditionally  turn  to  their  evening  newspaper  to  see 
what  is  being  advertised.  Consequently,  they  recognize  I'he  Star,  Wash¬ 
ington’s  great  home  newspaper,  as  the  strongest  selling  medium  in  and 
around  The  Nation’s  Capital.  To  confirm  this  statement,  just  walk  into 
any  leading  shop  in  Washington  and  ask  the  top  man  which  newspaper 
produces  the  best  results  for  him. 

The  Washington  Star 


Ktprt$tnt»d  nationally  by:  O'Mara  and  Ormtboa,  Inc.,  420  L*xin9len  Avn.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Detroit  —  loc  Angcict  — Son  troncicco 
Spatial  Florida  rapratantativa :  Th«  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood,  MiomI  Beach,  Florida 
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•  Goss  HEADLINER  Press 

First  in  Saks  and  Features 


•  Tension  Plate  Lockup 

•  Fingertip  Colortrol 

•  Continuous  Ink  Feed  System 

•  Full  Range  of  Color  Flexibility 

•  Pre-Loaded  Roller  Bearings 

•  Portable  Color  Fountains 

•  Fully  Enclosed  Unit 

•  Folded-Edge  Forward  Delivery 

•  Enclosed  Oil-Tight  Folding  Motion 

•  Rigid  "Y"  Type  Substructure 

•  and  GOSS  full  automatic 
Reels-Tensions-Pasters 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

5601  W«st  31«t  Chicago  50,  Illinois 

220  lost  42nd  Stroot  55  N«w  Montgomery  5trooff 

Now  York  17,  Now  York  Son  Francisco  5,  California 

London  A  Proston,  England 
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Happ  Joins  Geyer  Parsons  Named  Asst. 

Get  the  Sur-Pnce  of  Your  Life.  n  n  •  e*  n 

Said  copy:  “Curiosity  may  have  As  oemor  Space  Buyer  Ad  Dir.  L.  A.  Exanuner 

killed  the  cat  but  it  will  bring  Lewis  H.  Happ  has  joined  Earl  G.  Parsons,  until  recently 
new  life  to  your  budget  at  Sat-  Geyer  Advertising,  Inc.,  as  senior  sales  manager  of  the  California 
tier’s  tomorrow.  .  .  .”  space  buyer,  according  to  Harold  Rotogravure  Co.,  in  Los  Angeles. 

■  H.  Jaeger,  vicepresident  and  gen-  has  been  named  assistant  advertis- 

Housewares  Section  "i^nager.  ing  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 

j-  Ernest  Motyl  has  also  joined  (Calif.)  Examiner,  according  to 

Uses  IMewS  rormat  Geyer  as  film  production  super-  an  announcement  from  S.  P.  Bart- 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  visor.  He  was  with  the  Biow  Com-  lett,  advertising  directo*". 

J.  N.  Adam  &  Company  depart-  pany  and  J.  Walter  Thompson,  Inc.  Mr.  Parsons  was  formerly  ad- 
ment  store  launched  a  Spring  sale  Edward  S.  Richardson  of  the  vertising  director  of  the  Alameda 
of  housewares  with  a  12-page  tab-  agency’s  media  department  has  (Calif.)  Times-Star.  and  served  a 
loid  insert  in  the  Buffalo  Courier-  been  appointed  a  media  buyer  and  term  as  president  of  the  California 
Express,  using  a  newspage  format  Howard  B.  Rasmassen,  in  addi-  Newspaper  Managers’  Association, 
for  the  first  page.  tion  to  handling  outdoor  advertis-  northern  unit.  He  is  a  rnember  of 

James  Paul,  housewares  buyer,  ing,  has  been  named  as  a  space  t^e  Los  Angeles  Advertising  Club 
said  he  was  well  pleased  with  sales  buyer.  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press 

results.  Mr.  Happ  was  formerly  associ-  ^hib. 

“We  feel  this  novel  approach  on  ated  with  Lynn  Baker,  Inc.,  as  ■ 

the  front  page  of  the  tabloid  does  media  group  supervisor  and  Bat-  48-Page  Home  Section 
a  good  merchandising  job,”  he  ten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn.  The  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
said.  ^  People  apparently  stop  to  Inc.,  as  media  group  supervisor  Standard-Times  on  .April  4  carried 
read  it  and  then  follow  through  to  and  an  account  executive.  a  48-page  tabloid  home  and  garden 

the  inside  pages.  Consumer  action  Earlier  in  his  career,  Mr.  Happ  section.  According  to  Robert  K. 

was  across  the  board  with  most  of  was  advertising  manager  of  Berke  O’Neill,  advertising  director,  it  con- 

the  featured  items  getting  action.”  Brothers.  Inc.  tained  2.44.^  inches  of  advertising. 
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Mystery- V  alue 
Promotion  Used 
By  Battler's 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Instead  of  telling  ’em  the  sale 
price,  make  ’em  come  in  and  look 
for  it. 

That’s  the  new  advertising  prin¬ 
ciple  behind  a  “Mystery  -Value 
Day”  promotion  idea  at  Sattler’s 
Department  Store.  So  well  did 
the  store’s  first  experiment  pay  off, 
that  management  plans  to  use  the 
stunt  about  once  a  month. 

“Sensational,”  was  the  way  Rob¬ 
ert  Cornelius,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  store,  described  con¬ 
sumer  reaction  to  “Mystery-Value 
Day.”  The  store  selected  Tuesday 
for  the  event — one  of  the  duller 
traffic  days  in  the  week.  It  used 
a  five  column  ad  in  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News. 

“We  have  noted  it’s  more  diffi¬ 
cult  today  to  get  the  sock  response 
to  item  promotions  that  marked 
the  post-war  years,”  said  Mr.  Cor¬ 
nelius.  “This  type  of  promotion 
appears  to  be  the  answer.” 

The  store  selected  a  hot  pro¬ 
motional  item  in  a  large  number 
of  departments,  featured  its  regu¬ 
lar  price  in  the  newspaper  ad  and 
used  a  question  mark  instead  of 
the  sale  price.  The  idea  was  to 
get  the  shopper  to  come  into  the 
store  and  find  out  for  herself  what 
the  sale  price  was. 

There  were  crowds  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  store  where  the  “Mys¬ 
tery-Value”  items  were  featured. 
The  “Mystery-Value”  price  was 
featured  on  a  regular  11  by  14 
inch  counter  card,  in  yellow  and 
black  color,  with  a  border  of  ques¬ 
tion  marks. 

But  the  store  used  no  overhead 
price  signs  in  these  departments. 
It  wanted  customers  to  come  right 
into  the  section  to  find  out  the 
price,  exposing  them  to  the  .sale 
items  as  well  as  regular  priced 
merchandise. 

Here’s  the  sales  record  chalked 
up  in  featured  items  by  2  p.m.  on 
the  “Mystery-Value  Day”: 

Plastic  Draperies,  regularly 
$1.98,  mystery  price.  57  cents, 
1,100  pairs;  wallpaper,  regularly 
30  cents  a  roll,  mystery  price  9 
cents,  over  500  rolls;  Chase  & 
Sanborn  coffee,  mystery  price  97 
cents  a  pound,  2,200  pounds;  pil¬ 
low  tubing,  regularly  69  cents, 
mystery  price  38  cents,  1,200  yards. 

Other  featured  items  included 
women’s  seamless  hosiery,  regu¬ 
larly  $1.35  and  $1.50,  mystery 
price,  three  pair  for  $1.05;  Spring 
hats  valued  at  $1.94  and  $2.98, 
mystery  price  of  $1,39;  men’s 
denim  overalls  valued  at  $2.95. 
mystery  price  $1.88. 

Mr.  Cornelius  said  the  promo¬ 
tion  worked  out  as  an  excellent 
traffic  builder  for  an  off-day. 

The  deal  was  launched  with  the 
ad  done  in  a  mystery  theme.  It 
was  captioned:  ’“Tuesday  at  Sat- 
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New  Orleans,  La. 
Dallas,  Texas 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Denver,  Colorado 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Peoria,  Illinois  . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Colifomia 


The  made-in-San  Diego  Convoir  XFY-l  vertical  take-off 
delta  wing  fighter  rests  on  its  toil  in  a  vertical  position. 
This  fabulous,  new  plane  is  designed  to  take  off  and 
land  in  this  position. 


1952  $1,163,768,000 

SOURCI:  STANDARD  RATE  A  DATA  SERVICE 


San  Diegans  have  more  money  to 
spend.  The  lowest-cost-per-impression 
way  to  reach  them  is  with  the  "satura¬ 
tion”  coverage  of  these  two  great 
newspapers. 


REPKESENTEO  NATIONAllY  BY  THE  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC 


A  Strong  Sunday  Newspaper  I  j 

V 

Everybody  has  a  stake  in  the  local  Sunday  newspaper.  When  it  is  weak,  out-of-town 
newspapers  —  and  their  advertisers— lure  hometown  dollars  away.  When  it  is  strong,  '' 
shoppers  stay  on  Main  Street  and  the  local  newspaper  builds  both  Sunday  circulation 
as  well  as  all -week  advertising  revenue. 

In  city  after  city  Parade  is  the  prize  in  the  Sunday  package  which  helps  cut  down  the 
circulation  and  influence  of  out-of-town  Sunday  newspapers. 

It  is  easy  to  chart  the  shift  in  circulation  when  Parade  comes  to  town.  But  the  boost 
it  gives  to  local  business  — and  local  advertising— must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

SOLID  EDITING  MAKES  SOLID  CIRCULATION 


The  Sunday  Picture  Magazine 


SuttBajj  l^atriot-Nf  ws 


More  Akl 
Urged  for 
Indochina 


Showdown  Due 
On  (J.S.  Judge 
PoaU  in  State 


McCarthy  Spotlight 
Beam  Eyed  hy  GOP 

-  Bk*.  'A  GKeBlke’%. 


1953 


is  a  City’s  Best  Friend 


1949 


SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  —  HARRISBURG  (PA.)  CITY  AND  RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE 


Up  until  1949  two  out>oMown  Sunday  newspapers  dominated  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Then  the 
Patriot-News  introduced  a  Sunday  edition  of  which  PARADE  was  a  part.  Since  then  the 
circulation  and  influence  of  the  out-of-town  papers  has  steadily  declined.  Today  the  Sunday 
Patriot-News  circulation  is  101,940— more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  nearest  competitor. 


the  Sunday  Picture  Magazine 
of  45  fine  newspapers  in  45  key  markets, 
delivering  six  million  copies 
every  Sunday. 
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Ads,  Publicity 
Sell  Jai  Alai 
To  W.  Florida 

Tampa,  Fla. 

An  interesting  and  successful 
promotion  is  the  current  program 
for  Tampa’s  new  million-dollar  Jai 
Alai  Fronton. 

Introducing  a  new  sport  to  any 
area — especially  where  the  invest¬ 
ment  is  over  the  million-dollar 
mark — calls  for  careful  promotion. 
So  well  organized  were  the  promo¬ 
tional  activities  that  Jai  Alai  in 
Tampa  is  rounding  out  its  first  sea¬ 
son  of  operation  at  a  profit. 

Before  the  season  started  (Dec. 
19)  the  owners  of  Tampa  Jai  Alai 
anticipated  the  first  season’s  opera¬ 
tion  would  be  slightly  in  the  red. 

Thanks  to  a  consistent  program 
of  advertising  and  a  planned  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  relations,  directed 
by  Peter  F.  Heller,  with  help  from 
sports  editors  and  newscasters,  Jai 
Alai  today  is  popular  on  Florida’s 
West  Coast. 

Surrounded  by  long-established 
competition — three  greyhound  rac¬ 
ing  tracks,  one  horse  racing  plant, 
scores  of  other  amusements  and 
show  places — ^Tampa  Jai  Alai’s 
promotional  job  could  not  be 
classed  as  an  easy  one.  Jai  Alai 
is  operated  under  Florida  State 


Racing  Commission  jurisdiction. 
Pari-mutuel  wagering  is  allowed. 

Ten  days  prior  to  opening,  a 
heavy  program  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  of  two,  three,  four  and 
five  -  column  advertisements  was 
launched  along  with  spot  radio  on 
major  stations  and  a  program  three 
nights  a  week  on  a  TV  sportscast. 

Highlighting  the  start  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  Mr.  Heller  held  a  press  party 
where  exhibition  games  were 
played. 

Human  interest  feature  stories 
about  the  game,  players  and  Jai 
Alai  Fronton  personnel  have  been 
released  on  a  continuous  schedule. 

The  success  of  this  year’s  opera¬ 
tions  is  reflected  in  the  seven  bulg¬ 
ing  publicity  scrapbooks  accumu¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Heller  and  his  staff. 
■ 

Automotive  Facts 
For  Phila.  Market 

Philadelphia 

The  22nd  of  the  series,  “Phila¬ 
delphia  Automotive  Facts,”  has 
been  compiled  and  published  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The 
study  includes  the  following  auto¬ 
motive  reports  for  the  area  for  the 
year  1953:  New  car  sales,  both 
passenger  and  commercial;  break¬ 
down  of  makes,  geographical  di¬ 
visions,  comparisons  with  previous 
year;  passenger  car  registrations; 
relevant  census  data;  and  the  New 
Car  Sales  Index. 

Copies  of  Automotive  Facts  are 
available,  free. 


Package  Tool 

continued  from  page  21 

$12,000  worth  of  tools.  Cost  of 
the  ad  was  $700. 

Howland’s,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
used  a  7-column  black  and  white 
ad  in  the  Bridgeport  Post  on  a 
Monday,  costing  $325,  and  sold 
$9,000  worth  of  tools,  featured  at 
$39.95  per  set. 

Rhodes  Furniture  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  used  a  color  page  in 
the  Sunday  Wilmington  Star^ews 
at  a  cost  of  $235,  selling  $7,000 
worth  of  the  $39.95  sets.  The  ad 
cost  $235. 

Trask,  Prescott  &  Richardson, 
Erie,  Pa.,  ran  a  color  ad  in  the 
Sunday  Erie  Dispatch  on  the  $39.95 
.set  and  reported  immediate  sales 
of  approximately  $10,000.  The  ad 
cost  $325. 

Hale’s  department  store  in  San 
Francisco,  ran  a  color  page  in  the 
.5a«  Francisco  (Calif.)  Sunday  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  tabloid  Pictorial  Review 
section,  featuring  the  $59.95  set 
and  sold  over  $27,000  worth  of 
tools.  The  ad  cost  $2,150. 

Lxieb’s  department  store  in  La- 
Fayette,  Ind.,  used  a  7<olumn 
black  and  white  in  the  LaFayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  &  Courier,  offering 
the  $39.95  set  and  reported  sales 
of  $2,600.  The  ad  cost  $140. 

In  Chicago,  Wieboldt’s,  Busch’s 
and  Magee’s  have  run  successful 
P-A  promotions,  using  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Sunday 
American’s  Pictorial  Review  sec¬ 
tion. 

Credits  Newspaper  Ads 

Similar  succe.sses  have  been  re¬ 
ported  by  Bamberger’s  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  Maison-Blanche  in  New 
Orleans,  according  to  Mr.  Cohen, 
who  told  E&P.: 

“Our  business  in  the  early 
months  of  1954  is  three  times  that 
of  the  corresponding  period  in 
1953.  We  attribute  the  success  of 
Parker-Allen  power  and  hand  tool 
merchandising  promotions,  to  a 
major  extent,  to  the  productivity 
of  newspaper  advertising.  It  has 
been  our  experience  over  several 
years,  throu^out  numerous  cities, 
that  our  tools  are  better  displayed 
in  a  full-page,  full-color  newspaper 
ad  than  by  any  other  means,  in¬ 
cluding  store  display. 

“The  newspaper  reader  is  able 
to  see  the  tools  and  their  applica¬ 
tions  in  detail.  He  can  study  them 
in  his  home  at  his  leisure  and  con¬ 
venience  and  make  up  his  own  mind 
as  to  whether  he  wants  to  buy 
them,  or  not;  at  a  price  and  upon 
the  terms  stipulated  in  the  ad. 
Each  ad  has  a  coupon  for  direct 
mail  ordering  from  the  local  store. 
This  definitely  proves  that  the  full- 
page  ad  in  color  is  its  own  effec¬ 
tive  salesman,  because  it  appar¬ 
ently  has  the  ability  to  convince 
the  customer  to  buy  this  merchan¬ 
dise  without  having  a  salesman 
call  on  him  personally.” 

Mr.  Cohen  stressed  that  exper¬ 
ience  has  proved  that  the  most  pro- 


ductive  means  is  the  use  of  full- 
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In  1953  the  New  York  Mirror  achieved  the 
most  significant  gains  in  its  history.  This  ivas  the  Mirror^ s 
biggest  advertising  year  ...  a  continuing  growth 
that  is  made  possible  by  the  tremendous  result-power  of 
America’s  second  largest  newspaper  audience. 


ADVERTISING 


#  Largest  total  linage  in  Mirror  history 

#  Largest  retail  linage  in  Mirror  history 

#  Largest  retail  gain  (1,265,677  lines) 

among  all  New  York  newspapers.  Mirror* s  gain  was 
largest  both  in  1952  and  1953. 

^  Sourct;  Media  Records,  Inc. 


CIRCULATION 


5-day  average y  6  months  ending  September  30, 
1953,  Publisher* s  Statement  to  ABC. 


Second  Largest  Newspaper  Circulation  in  America 


DAILY  913,691  •  SUNDAY  1,664,703 
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Wish  for  1984:  Editors 
W  ithout  Dollar  W  orries 


Cincinnati 

The  15-page  Woman’s  City  Club 
section  of  the  Post,  April  6,  was 
devoted  to  prominent  persons’  pre¬ 
dictions  for  Cincinnati  in  1984. 
One  prophecy  was  by  Henry  C. 
Segal,  editor  of  the  American  Is¬ 
raelite,  a  local  weekly  newspaper, 
and  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times. 

Concerning  “his  hopes,  his  fears, 
and  his  expectations  for  the  Fourth 
Estate  in  the  next  three  decades, 
the  former  Cincinnati  Post  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  said: 

“Me^anically,  revolutionary  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  graphic  arts  will 
surely  make  possible  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  newspapers  with  some¬ 
thing  considerably  less  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Today  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  ideas  is  virtually  nil  in 
some  large  cities  because  of  news¬ 
paper  mergers  and  the  prohibitive 
cost  of  opening  new  newspaper 
plants.  One  -  newspaper  towns  all 
too  often  mean  ‘one-idea  towns,’ 
and  that  is  bad  in  a  democracy. 

“Along  with  that  birth  of  new 
newspapers,  there  will  be  an  end 
to  the  confusion  of  size  (i.e.,  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising)  with 
greatness  (i.e.,  character  and  cour¬ 
age)  in  newspapers.  The  writer 


certainly  is  not  opposed  to  the 
business  office  in  newspapers,  but 
he  would  very  much  like  to  see 
the  editorial  office  become  the 
‘main  entrance’  again,  in  all  news¬ 
paper  establishments. 

“With  the  ‘cold  war’  ending,  we 
pray,  and  with  the  passing  of  hys¬ 
teria  aroused  by  subversives  on 
the  left  and  on  the  right,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  next 
30  years  will  see  the  American 
press  profit  by  some  of  its  mis¬ 
takes  of  this  current  era,  draw 
clearly  once  again  the  sharp  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  right  to  dis¬ 
sent  and  the  reprehensible  act  of 
disloyalty,  and  never  permit  itself 
(the  press)  to  be  ‘used’  by  dema¬ 
gogues. 

‘Today,  when  super-patriots  and 
pressure-groups  turn  their  fire  on 
the  press  itself,  the  press  is  wont 
quickly  to  react  in  its  own  de¬ 
fense.  Would  that  the  press  were 
always  as  prompt  to  defend  other 
constitutional  freedoms  —  thought, 
worship  and  assembly  —  with  the 
same  zeal  even  when  their  own 
privileges  are  not  immediately  in¬ 
volved. 

“A  corollary  of  the  observation 
just  made  is  the  hope  that  30  years 
hence  all  sections  of  the  Ameri¬ 


can  press  will  have  ceased  to  con¬ 
fuse  journalistic  vigilance  with 
journalistic  vigilantism.  So  long  as 
we  have  the  FBI,  we  do  not  need 
press  posses,  but  we  have  these 
in  some  newspaper  offices  today, 
unfortunately  both  for  society  and 
for  the  newspaper  profession. 

“Some  newspapers  deplore  pres¬ 
sure  groups.  Yet  their  own  col¬ 
umns  reveal  wholesale  surrender 
to  certain  of  these.  This  writer 
hopes  that  tomorrow’s  newspapers 
will  take  the  wholesome  attitude 
that  pressure  groups  vary  in  their 
worth;  that  the  personnel,  the 
methods  and  the  aims  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  group  are  the  key  to  its  char¬ 
acter;  that  the  press  should  fight 
the  unwholesome  and  cooperate 
with  the  honorable  groups. 

“Finally  the  writer  hopes  and 
believes  that  the  American  press 
of  tomorrow  will  move  success¬ 
fully  to  recapture  any  ground  it 
may  have  lost  as  a  leader  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  Unfortunately,  time 
must  be  given  to  the  pressing  prob¬ 
lem  of  self-preservation — the  task 
of  keeping  the  paper  going  in  a 
day  of  spiraling  costs.  This  re¬ 
turns  the  writer  to  his  first  obser¬ 
vation  —  the  hope  that  mechanical 
improvement  will  ease  the  profes¬ 
sion’s  financial  woes.  In  that  hap¬ 
py  day,  editors  will  cease  to  burn 
the  midnight  oil  over  their  profit- 
and-loss  statements,  and  will  be 
able  to  return  to  their  true  fitting 
role  —  the  full-time,  vigorous  and 
courageous  leadership.’’ 


Cowdery  to  Receive 
Safety  Crusade  Award 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Publisher  Ben  H.  Cowdery  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  will  go 
to  New  York  April  21  to  accept 
an  award  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Traffic  Safety  during 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  convention. 

The  award  is  for  the  World- 
Herald’s  Crusade  for  Safety,  which 
has  been  chosen  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  eight  most  outstanding  or¬ 
ganization  projects  for  traffic  saf^ 
ty  in  1953. 

The  NCTS  awards  in  past  yean 
have  been  given  only  to  persons 
or  groups  affiliated  with  the  8S 
national  organizations  that  sup¬ 
port  NCTS.  Last  year,  the  awards 
were  opened  to  any  one  “whose 
activities  are  solely  inspired  by  a 
desire  for  greater  safety  ...  and 
whose  efforts  might  otherwise  go 
unrecognized." 


KPA  Editor  Named 

Topeka,  Kan. 

Kenneth  F.  Miller  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Kansas  Pub¬ 
lisher,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Larry  Miller,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Kansas  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  The  Publisher  is  the 
organ  of  the  KPA.  The  new  edi¬ 
tor  was  a  reporter  for  the  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  (Mo.)  Gazette  for  the  last 
two  years. 
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The  American  Weekly  creates  ETOIASM 

Want  Grade  "A"  results  from  your  advertising  dollars? 

Use  The  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  This  sparkling  Sunday  magazine 
inspires  red-hot  buying  enthusiasm  among  more 

than  9  million  600  thousand  families  each  week. 


^iwEMCilNWEEKLY 


^EJiimiSlASM  «  interest  raised  to  the  buying  pitch! 


THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  63  VESEY  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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EVERYTHING  IN 
BALTINORE 
REVOLVES  AROUND 
THE  SUN 

RALEIGH,  North  Carolina... 

Top-ranking,  fast-growing 
"A”  Schedule  Uarket. 

Metropolitan  Betail  Sales  .  .  . 

$154,771,409 

(N.  C.  Dept,  of  Revenue,  6/30/ 6;i) 


Good  Will  But  No  Profit 
In  Big  Texas  Almanac 


News  and  Observer  I 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 
Raloic^h,  North  Carolina 


117,496  Morning 
126,087  Sunday 

(Publishr-r’s  ■Statement  to  ABC  9/30/63) 

R«p:  The  Branham  Company 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 
DID  YOU  KNOW? 


In  196i!,  more  than  a  100  This  Week 
advertisers  placed  a  total  of  286.4-19 
lines  in  the  Iiouisville  Courier- 
Journal  Sunday  Magazine.  In  the 
ten-year  period  from  1942  to  1962, 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  grew  in  advertising 
lineage  from  360.000  lines  annually 
to  1.600,000. 


Send  for  your  free  copy  of  a  new  factual 
itudy  of  newtpoper  tuppitmenit.  Write 
to:  Promotion  Department,  The  Courier^ 
Journal,  louitville  2,  Kentucky, 

*  THE  LOUISVILLE 

(fonrier'^onrtml 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sunday  Courier-Journol  Circulation  303,> 
238  •  Member  of  The  locally-Ediled 
Croup  •  Represented  Notionolly  by  The 
Branham  Comoony. 


By  Luise  Putccanp,  Jr. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

When  a  newspaper  puts  out  a 
state  almanac  it  can  count  on  gain¬ 
ing  prestige  but  losing  money. 
That’s  what  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  has  found  in  nearly  100 
years  of  publishing  one. 

Other  papers,  business  firms  and 
state  governments  are  always  ask¬ 
ing  the  News  about  the  almanac 
business.  What  they  hear  mostly 
discourages  them. 

“We  probably  lose  money  on 
the  Texas  Almanac,’’  says  Joe 
Lubben,  News  business  manager, 
adding  that  there’s  no  quick  way 
to  break  down  income  and  outgo 
figures.  “We  don’t  try  to  make 
any  money  on  the  thing.” 

And  yet  they  say  the  News 
would  no  more  sell  its  Venerable 
Alumanac  than  it  would  sell  its  big 
new  showcase  building  at  Young 
and  Houston  streets. 

Every  Two  Years 

The  Almanac  comes  out  every 
two  years  now,  672  pages  of  agate 
type  on  thin  paper.  Paperbound 
it  sells  for  $1.25  ($1.44  postpaid) 
and  clothbound  for  $1.75  ($1.89 
postpaid)  and  the  News  some¬ 
times  loses  money  even  on  the 
postage. 

The  past  three  editions  have 
run — and  sold  out — 100,000  cop¬ 
ies.  More  than  half  the  1954-55 
edition  was  sold  in  advance  of  its 
publication  last  November  and 
that’s  typical. 

Almanac  promotion  hardly  gets 
outside  the  News  family.  There 
are  house  ads  in  the  News,  spot 
announcements  on  WFAA  (the 
News  radio  station)  and  commer¬ 
cials  on  WFAA-TV.  Other  than 
that,  nobody  knocks  himself  out 
much  selling  almanacs. 

A  book  agency  man  tried  this 
year  to  get  the  News  to  let  him 
take  over  sales — ^said  the  Almanac 
had  a  potential  sale  of  150,000. 
“But  we  prefer  to  control  sales,” 
says  Mr.  Lubben.  “We  might  lose 
good  will  on  somebody  else’s  high 
pressure  methods.” 

Good  will  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  Almanac  deal. 

Goes  Far  Afield 

Every  Almanac  has  “the  Dallas 
Morning  News”  on  the  cover  in 
big  black  letters.  The  book  goes 
far  afield — big  corporations  send 
it  to  impress  people  they  do  busi¬ 
ness  with,  not  only  outside  Texas 
but  outside  the  country.  Banks, 
steel  companies,  cotton  exporters 
and  the  like  have  standing  orders 
for  anywhere  from  a  couple  of 
hundred  to  1,500  copies  every 
edition.  Schools,  libraries  and 
newspapers  in  Texas  wouldn’t  be 
caught  without  it.  And  there  are 
always  people  who  buy  the  Texas 
Almanac  just  to  read  or  have 
around  the  house. 


Type  for  the  Almanac  is  set 
and  pages  made  up  in  the  News 
composing  room.  (Just  one  page 
of  statistical  tables  may  take  up 
one  compositor’s  working  day.) 
Printing  is  farmed  out  to  the  low¬ 
est  bidder,  which  has  always 
turned  out  to  be  some  Dallas  firm. 
The  American  Beauty  Cover 
Company  in  Dallas  does  the  bind¬ 
ing. 

The  Texas  Almanac  editor  and 
his  stalwart  girl  assistant  are  now 
rolling  up  their  sleeves  for  the 
big  centennial  book  coming  up  in 
1956-57. 

Master  of  Journalism 

Editor  is  Stuart  McGregor,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  News,  a 
chunky,  graying  little  man  who 
has  had  the  Almanac  job  since 
1925.  His  assistant  since  1941 
has  been  Ruth  Harris. 

When  people  around  the  News 
say  that  Mr.  McGregor  is  “Mister 
Almanac”  the  cliche  sounds  some¬ 
how  new.  Mr.  McGregor,  usually 
a  pretty  reticent  fellow,  says 
simply  that  the  Almanac — a  thing 
people  will  turn  to  long  after  he’s 
laid  aside  his  overworked  eye- 
shade — is  his  form  of  immortal¬ 
ity. 

Mr.  McGregor  is  a  Texas  coun¬ 
try  boy  who  holds  the  University 
of  Texas’  first  Master  of  Journal¬ 
ism  degree.  In  his  spare  time  at 
the  News  (a  joke)  he  also  writes 
editorials,  handles  the  letters- 
from-readers  column  and  super¬ 
vises  the  impressive  News  library. 
His  average  working  day  as  Alma¬ 
nac  press  time  nears  is  never  less 
than  16  hours. 

Mr.  McGregor  has  been  in 
practically  every  county  in  Texas, 
but  he  gets  much  information — 
and  keeps  it  up  to  date — ^by  send¬ 
ing  questionnaires  to  county 
agents,  civic  groups,  businesses 
and  chambers  of  commerce  over 
the  state. 

About  254  Countries 

Giving  a  paragraph  rundown  on 
what  the  Texas  Almanac  tells  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  $1.25  is  like  trying 
to  cover  the  Einstein  theory  in  a 
10-minute  talk. 

For  one  thing  the  Almanac 
gives  vital  statistics — little  essays, 
really — on  all  of  Texas’  254  coun¬ 
ties.  Texas  industries  are  covered 
regularly  and  completely  —  Mr. 
McGregor  is  still  getting  calls  for 
the  back  issue  with  the  story  on 
Texas  ranching.  Each  time  special 
features  are  added,  like  the  ones 
this  edition  on  Texas  tornadoes 
and  water  resources  or  brought  up 
to  date,  like  the  one  on  state 
landmarks. 

Mr.  McGregor  is  pretty  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  Almanac  has 
reprinted  not  only  the  entire 
Texas  Constitution,  but  his  own 


painstaking  notes  on  each  amend- 
ment.  It  seems  copies  of  constj. 
“  *  tutions  are  hard  to  come  by  and 

make  the  Almanac  a  particular 
fi  O  boon  to  lawyers  and  such.  Every 
once  in  a  while  Mr.  McGregor 
hauls  off  and  publishes  the  entire 
United  States  constitution,  too. 

Almanac  is  set  Interrupted  by  CivU  War 
up  in  the  News  'In®  “rst  Texas  Almanac  was 
(Just  one  page  Pnt  out  in  Galveston  in  1857  by 
es  may  take  up  the  same  organization  that  has 
working  day.)  published  the  Dallas  News  since 
1  out  to  the  low-  1904.  In  1865  and  1866  the  CivS 
ch  has  always  stopped  the  Almanac.  Then 

>ome  Dallas  firm.  ran  from  1867  to  1873,  and  ap- 
n  Beauty  Cover  peared  again  in  1904,  1910,  1912 
as  does  the  bind-  ^nd  1914.  In  1925  the  Almanac 
began  coming  out  once  a  year  uo- 
tianac  editor  and  1929,  and  has  come  out  once 
assistant  are  now  ‘wo  years  ever  since, 

sleeves  for  the  Almanac  has  been  around 

ok  coming  up  in  Texas  so  long  that  Stuart  Mc¬ 
Gregor  wasnt  too  surpnsed  at 
,  what  happened  one  time  when  he 

loummisni  ^j^^gnac  copy.  As  he 

t  McGregor,  as-  questions  about  a  county 

f  the  News,  a  at  a  country  editor,  the  ed- 

little  man  who  jtor  hemmed  and  hawed  and  final- 
manac  job  since  jy  thrust  a  well-thumbed  copy  of 
tant  since  1941  the  Almanac  at  Mr.  McGregor. 
®rris.  “It’s  all  in  there,”  he  said  test- 

tround  the  News  jjy 
jregor  is  “Mister  ■ 

:he  sounds  some-  _____  ,  . 

icGregor,  usually  N.  Y.  Guild  Presents 

nt  fellow,  says  3  Journalism  Awards 

tlmanac— a  thing  '  ^  r 

to  long  after  he’s  Three  awards  for  journalistic 
overworked  eye-  enterprise  will  be  presented  May 
rm  of  immortal-  by  ‘be  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  at  its  anual  Page  One 
is  a  Texas  coun-  They  will  go  to  the  follow- 

Js  the  University  '"g: 

aster  of  Journal-  Jaunes  Reston,  Washington 

lis  spare  time  at  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
:)  he  also  writes  Times,  for  outstanding  reportorial 
les  the  letters-  work  throughout  the  year;  2.  Guy 
umn  and  super-  Richards  and  Marvin  Sleeper, 
ive  News  library,  York  Journal- American,  for 

ing  day  as  Alma-  best  spot  news  story,  the  revela- 
ears  is  never  less  ‘'on  of  Senator  Wicks’  visit  to  1 
racketeer  at  Sing  Sing;  3.  the 
r  has  been  in  Neiv  York  World-Telegram  ani 
county  in  Texas,  Sun,  for  a  series  of  crusades  in 
:h  information—  the  public  interest. 

o  date _ ^by  send-  Barney  Coons,  New  York  Mir- 

es  to  county  ’’of  photographer,  and  Fred  L 
oups,  businesses  Packer,  Mirror  cartoonist,  will  re- 
'  commerce  over  ceive  awards  for  graphic  journal¬ 
ism.  Edward  R.  Murrow,  CBS. 
Countries  bas  been  chosen  for  the  public 

raph  rundown  on  , 

dmanac  tells  peo- 

25  is  like  trying  Weekly  Editors 

stem  theory  m  a  jj., 

g  the  Almanac  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
;ics — little  essays,  weekly  newspaper  editors  favor  > 
Texas’  254  coun-  balanced  budget  before  Congrefl 
itries  are  covered  makes  additional  tax  cuts,  accord- 
jmpletely  —  Mr.  ing  to  a  survey  made  by  Tfe 
getting  calls  for  American  Press,  which  polled  ap- 
/ith  the  story  on  proximately  5%  of  the  weekly 
Each  time  special  newspapers  of  the  United  States, 
ed,  like  the  ones  The  editors  placed  the  budge 
Texas  tornadoes  and  tax  situation  as  the  No.  1 
:es  or  brought  up  problem  of  this  session  of 
le  one  on  state  gress.  The  great  majority  felt  tha: 

tax  cuts  will  create  further  deficit 
•  is  pretty  proud  They  advocated  reduction  in  gov- 
the  Almanac  has  ernment  spending,  allowing  f® 
only  the  entire  payments  on  the  national  dek 
on,  but  his  own  and  then  tax  cuts. 
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REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  RIDDER-JOHNS.  INC. 


So  are  a  lot  of  o+hers!  That's  why 
our  total  lineage  is  up  a  husky 
2,900,320  lines  last  year! 

34,516,254  lines  in  '53 

Combined  Daily,  Sept.  30,  ABC  .  75,244 
Combined  Daily,  March  I,  ABC  .  79,696 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  1954  CONSUMER  ANALYSIS 
AVAILABLE  NOW!. 
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★★★★★★★★★★★★★★  sbf  ★★★★★★★★★★★★*, 
any  publisher  knows 

choosing  his  national  representatives  is  no  easy 
task.  He  knows  that  in  the  eyes  of  thousands  they 
will  be  to  all  intent  and  purpose,  the  publisher 
himself,  and  judged  by: 

2  The  knowledge  and  service 
^  they  offer — about  the  mar- 
*  ket  and  the  newspapers. 

the  greateSi 

ENTHU 

Enhusiasm  is  the  product  of  a  convinced 
determination  that  the  other  fellow  has 
an  urgent  need  for  your  goods! 


1- 


The  impression  they  make — 
first  impressions  are  lasting! 


and 


The  rest  of  it  consists  of  making  him  see  things  the  same  way.  But  first  you’ve  got 
to  feel  them  yourself  ...  no  false  pretense  will  do! 

This  is  why  we  have  been  so  careful  selecting  the  newspapers  we  have  agreed  to  rep¬ 
resent.  Each  is  published  in  a  powerful  market  by  a  sincere  and  energetic  group  of- 
practical  newspapermen.  We  KNOW  that  these  papers  produce  results  —  therefore 
we  sell  them  with  conviction  and  enthusiasm! 

Our  Enthusiasm  to  produce  for  our  publishers  is  long  range.  Just  as  plant  capacity 
has  been  increased  by  the  addition  and  moderization  of  presses  and  other  equipment, 
we  have  increased  our  sales  force  by  the  addition  of  more  salesmen,  more  offices  and 
our  own  Research  and  Promotion  Departments. 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


iw 


HEADQUARTERS 
Murry  Hill  6-0111 


NEW  YORK  17 
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2  3  0  PARK  AVE.  ★ 


The  intelligence  they  display 
— regarding  the  advertiser’s 
products,  problems  and 
policies. 


The  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  sell  —  all  of  these  are 
important. 


iof  these  is  . .  . 


Today,  our  expanded  facilities  help  us  to  sell  and  keep  the  name  of  our  newspapers 
and  the  identity  of  their  markets  .  . .  from  prosperous  small  cities  to  great  metropolitan 
areas  .  .  .  before  every  worth-while  agency,  advertisers,  distributor  and  broker  in  the 
country.  With  eight  strategically  located  offices,  we  have  a  national  sales  coverage 
from  above  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Florida  keys,  and  from  New  York  Harbor  to 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

Through  these  offices  we  keep  flowing  to  the  advertising  executives  of  America  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  statistical  and  promotional  material,  originated  by  our  own  departments. 
Thus,  our  augmented  manpower  is  always  supplied  with  fresh  material  which  enables 
our  men  to  sell  with  eloquent  enthusiasm  ...  to  use  the  newest  sales  tools  to  maintain 
the  highest  sales  records. 

In  business  there  is  only  one  successful  motion — forward!  And  we  have  the  facilities 
to  sell  our  markets  on  that  basis — with  ENTHUSIASM! 

★ 

‘‘NEWSPAPERS  EXCLUSIVELY- 

. . .  OUR  OWN  . . .  ESPECIALLY!” 


17 

1954 
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ATLANTA  ★  CLEVELAND 
★  SAN  FRANCISCO 


It’s  ‘Full  Steam  Ahead’ 
For  Man  in  Wheelchair 


Houston,  Tex. 

When  a  professor  teaches  a  full 
load  of  classes,  is  a  faculty  advisor 
to  the  yearbook,  sponsor  of  the 
Press  Association,  has  been  the 
instigator  of  a  number  of  tele¬ 
vision  shows,  and  makes  speeches 
around  the  country,  he  is  quite  a 
significant  fellow. 

But  when  all  these  things  are 
done  by  a  man  in  a  wheelchair 
he  becomes  even  more  significant. 
James  F.  Palmer,  a  cerebral  palsy 
victim,  has  .spent  all  of  his  life 
in  a  wheelchair,  yet  he  daily  does 
all  these  things  and  more. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  a  full-time  fac¬ 
ulty  member  of  the  University  of 
Houston  school  of  journalism  and 
graphic  arts.  He  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  since  September,  1947.  One 
of  his  most  popular  classes  is  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  for  from  it  his  stud- 
dents  earn  an  average  of  $1,200 
a  semester. 

In  behalf  of  rehabilitation,  Mr. 
Palmer  has  traveled  around  the 
country  making  speeches,  and  has 
appeared  on  a  number  of  radio 
and  TV  shows.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Treatment 
Center  of  Harris  County. 

At  one  time  he  edited  a  local 
television  magazine  and  is  a  for¬ 


mer  music  critic  of  the  Houston 
Press.  His  interest  in  music 
prompted  him  to  found  the  “So¬ 
ciety  of  Music  Enthusiasts.” 

Since  television  has  become  a 
part  of  the  University  of  Hous¬ 
ton’s  program,  Mr,  Palmer  has 
become  greatly  interested  in  it, 
and  he  has  been  conducting  a 
number  of  TV  lectures. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  also  started 
numerous  TV  shows  on  KUHT, 
“Watch  the  Music”  and  a  series 
of  Interscholastic  League  shows 
have  been  originated  by  Mr. 
Palmer. 

During  his  own  college  days  he 
helped  the  University  of  Houston 
in  its  development  by  leading 
student  action  in  establishing  a 
separate  University  of  Houston 
Board  of  Regents,  and  in  helping 
the  University  in  getting  an  Intra¬ 
mural  Athletic  Program. 

He  was  editor  of  the  Cougar, 
the  University’s  newspaper,  and 
he  edited  the  Harvest,  a  literary 
magazine. 

While  working  in  the  campus 
public  relations  offices  in  his  sen¬ 
ior  year  Mr.  Palmer  learned  that 
one  of  the  night  journalism  pro¬ 
fessors  was  ill  and  there  was  no 
one  to  take  his  place.  He  offered 


Jim  Palmer  conducts  a 

his  services,  and  the  students  liked 
him  so  well  that  they  talked  him 
into  taking  the  class  permanently. 

He  taught  the  class  the  rest  of 
that  semester  and  the  first  of  the 
Summer  semester  as  well.  In  the 
Fall  of  1946  he  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  There  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 


journalism. 

Besides  all  this  activity,  Mr. 
Palmer  also  finds  time  to  do  free--' 
lance  feature  writing. 

When  asked  how  he  manages 
to  do  all  these  things  Mr.  Palmer 
replied:  “I  just  use  all  the  energy 
aiKl  ability  that  is  within  me  and 
run  full  steam  ahead.” 


MAKE  26^  more 
SALES  CALLS  WITH  i 
THE  OREGONIAN  i 


Here  is  your  daily  sales  coverage  of 
the  home  market  in  Portland,  Oregon 

...as  the  result  of  a  recent  survey  of  the  Portland 
A.B.C.  City  Zone  Home  Market  by  Dan  E.  Clark  II 
&  Associates,  these  facts  about  Portland  newspaper 
circulations  and  duplications  were  discovered: 


THE  OREGONIAN  REACHES 


60.7% 


V  OF  PORTLAND  HOMES 


45.2% 


(q  read  only  the  OREGONIAN 


The  Oregonian  is  FIRST  in . . . 

•  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

•  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 

•  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

. . .  because  The  Oregonian  reaches  mere 
people  than  any  other  Portland  newspaper. 


15.5%  take 
both  papers 


32.8  %  read  only 
the  second  paper 


‘6.5%  take 
neither  paper 


the  CDruganlan 

^  POeUANO,  ORICON 


largest  Circulation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest— 226,445  Daily  •  285,142  Sunday 

Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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now  serving 

the  editorial  and 
advertising  departments  of 
more  than  100  newspapers 


OIL 

i 

s.. 


.  .  .  and  servin*!;  retail  adver¬ 
tisers,  national  advertisers  ami 
their  advertising  ageneies  from 
eoast  to  eoasl. 


ROP  COLOR— The  New  Impa( 
for  Newspapers,  Advertisers  am 


and  ROP  COLOR  SERVICE  provides  high  quality,  low-cost  method  hr  i 


Advertisers  and  Agencies 

Use  ROP  COLOR  SERVICE 
For  Quick,  Responsive  Newspaper 
Action.  New,  Low-Cost  Convenience 


fashion  section 


Already  used  by  dozens  of  national  advertisers, 
The  Weekly  Color  File,  now  being  sent  to  more 
than  100  color-minded  newspapers,  can  bring 
your  product  in  color  ad  form  to  America  s  top 
retailers  and  outlets.  COLOR  SERVICE  fol¬ 
lows  through  with  correct  printing  mats  on 
your  order  at  your  release  terms. 


Key  Market  Action  On 
Dynamic  Color  ^^Co-op”  Adv. 

541  Retail  Store  orders  for  color  mats  on  49  ads 
—  plus  additional  dozens  for  direct  placement  by 
account  sales  force. 


KOP  COLOR  SERVICE 
Is  Complete 

Your  contact  with  newspapers  and  retailers  e 
naUonal  schtnlules,  promotes  co-op  offerings 
editorial  picture  service.  Point  of  sale  proo 
preprints.  1  amous  Lake  Shore  color  mats  or 


1 


ipact  Medium 
and  Agencies 


od  f#r  using  newspaper  color 


The  Newspaper’s  Source 
For  ROP  Color  Printing  Materials 
THE  WEEKLY  COLOR  FILE 


The  first  49  Files  have  brought  subscribers  2640 
color  pages  from  which  to  choose — 700  advertis¬ 
ing,  1 100  editorial,  and  840  idea  pages.  Included 
were  dozens  of  original  proof  units  from  co-op 
advertisers,  from  Vogue-Wright  Art  Studios, 
selections  from  The  Milwaukee  Journal  and 


1134  Color  Pages  from  39 
subscribing  newspapers 

illu.strating  the  "color  plate  piK)!"  principle  of 
the  COLOR  SERVICE.  Many  of  these  pages 
have  bt*en  resold  to  other  newspa|)ers  because 


102  Newspapers  Have  Ordered 
Color  Service  Mats 

One  newspaper  purchased  161  sets,  another  101, 
and  another  76.  The  wide  variety  of  material 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  can  serve  your 
many  needs. 


/ 


Use  ROP  COLOR  SERVICE  To; 


1.  Check  current  National  Advertising. 

2.  Secure  beautiful  erlitorial  color  subjects. 

,3.  Get  original,  salable  color  ads. 

4.  For  co-op  ad  sales  opportunities. 

5.  Get  usable  retail  ads  every  week. 

6.  Editorial  Features  for  your  magazines. 

7.  Advertising,  editorial  content  for  s|H*cial 
sections. 


\ 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


Lines  of  ROP  Color  Advertising 


...  is  helping  to  serve 
the  Dynamie  Growth 
Newspaper  ROP  Color  Printing 

In  1953  .  .  .  177  Newspapers  Published 

60.346.749 


Compared  to  49,257,765  Lines  in  the  Previous  Year 
A  gain  of  22%  Source:  Media  Records 


The  25  leaders  in  KOI’  ('olor  Adv(*rtising  gained 
326",',  from  1947  to  1953  and  gained  19",',  last  year 
over  1952  —  whilr*  total  linc'age  increased  5"„.  'I'he 
top  25  ar('  up  25"„  in  dan.-Feh.  1954  while  black  and 
white*  holds  ev»*n.  National  advert ise'rs  are*  turning  tee 
ne*wspape*r  e  eeleer  in  all  e  lassifie  atiems,  Ke*tail  preegrams 
de*ve*le)p  rapidly. 

To  help  visualize  today’s  importance  of  ROP  Color  note 
these  comparisons  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal's 
1 952- T 953  linage  figures:* 


1952 

1953 

Color  Comic  Linage . 

397,949 

420,230 

Color  Gravure  Linage . 

268,505 

339,510 

Color  This  Week . 

398,753 

447,206 

ROP  Color . 

1.322,596 

1,618,153 

Total  Color . 

2,387,803 

2,825,099 

Total  Display . 

.34,732,535 

36,219,600 

Total  Adv.  Incl.  Classified. 

49,457,702 

51,073,874 

•World  Leader  in  Color  and  B&W  Advertising 


P.  S.  Journal  editorial  color  pages — 575  in  1952,  647  in  1953 


Texas  Leader 
In  the  Business 
For  45  Years 

Texarkana 
Clyde  E.  Palmer,  publisher  of 
the  Texarkana  Gazette  and  Daily 
News  and  other  newspapers  in 
South  Arkansas,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association. 

He  is  a  veteran  of  45  years  in 
the  newspaper  business,  beginning 
his  career  as  manager  of  the  old 
Texarkana  Courier  in  1909.  In 
1911  he  purchased  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  Courier  and  subse¬ 
quently  changed  its  name  to  the 
Four  States  Press.  In  August, 
1925,  he  established  the  Texar¬ 
kana  Journal,  an  afternoon  news¬ 
paper. 

The  late  D.  W.  Stevick,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Champaign  (Ill.) 
News-Gazette,  came  to  Texarkana 
in  March,  1926,  and  bought  the  I 
Daily  Texarkanian  from  Col.  I.  L. 
Wadley,  Sr.,  and  his  sons,  J.  L. 
Wadley,  Ir.,  and  A.  F.  Wadley, 
and  the  Four  States  Press  and  the 
Texarkana  Journal  from  Mr. 
Palmer. 

Mr.  Stevick  consolidated  the 
three  newspapers  and  the  Texar¬ 
kana  Gazette  was  born. 

Quitting  the  Texarkana  field, 
Mr.  Palmer,  in  1928  and  1929, 
purchased  the  El  Dorado  News 
and  Times,  the  Hot  Springs  New 
Era  and  Sentinel  Record  and  the 
Camden  News,  and,  with  Alex 
Washburn,  purchased  the  Hope 
Star.  All  of  these  newspapers  are 
in  Arkansas.  He  did  not  return 
to  the  newspaper  field  in  Texar¬ 
kana,  Texas,  until  1933. 

In  that  year,  with  C.  M.  Con¬ 
way,  J.  A.  McDermott  and  Henry 
Humphrey  as  associates,  he  bought 
the  Gazette  and  Daily  News  from 
Mr.  Stevick.  A  corporation  known 
as  the  Texarkana  Newspapers.  Inc. 
was  organized  with  Mr.  Palmer 
as  president;  W.  E.  Hussman,  vice- 
president;  and  Henry  Humphrey, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  late  Mr.  Humphrey  was 
editor  of  the  Four  States  Press, 
subsequently  the  Texarkana  Ga¬ 
zette.  from  1916  until  April,  1945, 
when  he  was  retired  as  editor  em¬ 
eritus  because  of  ill  health.  J.  Q. 
Mahaffey  has  been  editor  since 
that  time.  Officers  of  Texarkana 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  now  are  Mr. 
Palmer,  president;  Mrs.  Palmer, 
vicepresident;  and  Mr.  Mahaffey, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  been  promi¬ 
nently  identified  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  Texarkana 
during  his  newspaper  career.  He 
and  his  family,  with  Mr.  Mahaffey. 
during  the  past  year  established 
a  television  station  in  Texarkana, 
KCMC-TV.  They  also  operate  an 
AM  and  FM  radio  station. 

Mr.  Palmer  also  owns  a  fourth 
interest  in  the  Jacksonville  (Tex¬ 
as)  Progress. 

Although  he  maintains  his  resi- 
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Clyde  E.  Palmer 

dence  in  Texarkana,  Texas,  Mr. 
Palmer  makes  weekly  rounds  of 
his  properties  in  Arkansas,  direct¬ 
ing  them  personally  as  he  does  his 


varied  interests  in  Texarkana. 

In  1944,  he  endowed  the  Palm¬ 
er  Foundation,  dedicated  to  char¬ 
acter  education. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  born  at  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa,  Aug.  24,  1876.  For 
many  years  his  father  was  post¬ 
master  at  Spirit  Lake,  having 
settled  there  in  1863. 

Mr.  Palmer  began  his  business 
life  as  a  cashier  for  the  Security 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Fremont,  Neb.,  a  position  he 
terminated  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  American  War  to  enlist 
in  Company  H,  Second  Nebraska 
Regiment. 

Before  coming  to  Texarkana  in 
1909,  he  had  been  employed  in 
the  passenger  department  of  the 
Burlington  Railroad  at  Chicago, 
later  in  the  passenger  department 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  Railroad  in 
Tyler,  Texas,  and  finally  in  the 
Washer  Brothers’  Department 
Store  in  Fort  Worth  as  office  and 
credit  manager. 


Staff  Changes  Made 
On  Yakima  Papers 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Maurice  Helland  has  succeeded 
Ray  Ruppert  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Yakima  Morning  Herald 
in  one  of  several  staff  changes. 

Mr.  Ruppert  has  been  assigned 
to  investigative  reporting  and  to 
supervision  of  the  Yakima  Sunday 
Herald.  Mr.  Helland  was  former¬ 
ly  the  Herald  market  reporter. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  news  editor 
for  the  Mt.  Vernon  (Wash.) 
Daily  Herald. 

Denny  Shattuck,  sports  reporter, 
has  been  named  Herald  sports 
editor,  succeeding  Bud  Livesley 
who  resigned  to  accept  a  sports 
job  with  the  Seattle  Times. 

Dick  Dillman  has  moved  into 
the  spot  vacated  by  Mr.  Shattuck. 
For  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Dill- 
man  has  been  athletic  publicity 
director  for  Gonzaga  University. 
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DR.  GEORGE  W.  CRANE’S 

NATIONALLY  POPULAR  PSYCHOLOGY  FEATURE 

“THE  WORRY  CLINIC” 

The  Recognized  Leader 


Pul  This  On  Your  .Y^enda 
For  Your  Next  Planning  Session 


Don’t  Play  Seeond  Fiddle  In 
This  Extremely  Popular  Field 


(Write  or  phone  for  sampler  ami  rates) 


THE  HOPKINS 

SYNDICATE, 

Inc. 

520  N.  Miehigan  Ave., 
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Now,  with  more  than  200,000  net  paid  daily  circulation, 


covering  one  of  America's  20  major  markets'^ 


Newsday  is  a  "must"  on  every  Schedule 


lMAng*i«s 


Minneapolis  < 


Buffalo 

Milwauke*  ^  Detroit  ^tew  York 
Chicago^  Neworfc^^ 


Kansas  City 


Cleveianc^^  A 

Pimburgl#^V^]^0  \\^ 
gx*  Wc^ington 


This  mop  shows  major  morkets  having  evening 
newspapers  with  200,000  or  more  circulation 


Atlanta 


Of  the  1786  daily  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States,  only 
26  evening  newspapers  (including  Newsday)  top  200,000  net  paid 
daily  circulation.  These  26  evening  newspapers  cover  20  major  markets. 


n, 


X 

Newsd 


Circulation  now  tops 
200,000 daily 

i 

Long  Island 


®y.  wii  hlMd,  tapraMMMi  NoHoMHir  b,  Mly-SaMk  Cmvm, 
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For  impact  in  Buffalo 

•  Both  local  and  national  advertisers 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  ROP  Color  in  the 
CourUr-Expresi...  either  daily  or  Sunday...  is  Buffalo’s  lowest- 
cost  producer  of  sales.  Here’s  your  key  to  additional 
impact  on  the  755,948  people  in  Buffalo’s  ABC 
city  zone. ..and  on  the  entire  8-county  Western  New  York 
market  where  the  spendable  income  of  the 
442,700  families  averages  $5,667  and 
totals  over  2V^  billion. 


Better  Promotion 
for  Bigger  Business 

Just  what  you’re  thinking  about  for  your  newspaper. 
It’s  the  hard-hitting  theme  of  this  year’s  NNPA  con¬ 
vention.  Come  and  learn  at  shirt-sleeve  clinic  sessions 
how  working  promotion  and  research  men  plan  and  put 
over  successful  promotions.  Learn  how  promotion  and 
research  builds  general,  retail  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing;  boosts  circulation;  assures  greater  reader  interest. 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION  ASSOCIATION 

24th  annual  convention,  May  9-12 
Andrew  Jackson  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Write  today  for  full  information: 

Charles  Andrews,  Sales  Promotion  Manager, 
Banner  and  Tennessean,  Nashville  1,  Tenn. 


LONDON  LETTER 
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$2,800  Penalty 
I  For  Reporter's 
'Honest'  Error 

By  Doris  Willens 

London 

A  Beaverbrook,  a  Rothermere 
and  a  Kemsiey  newspaper  were 
the  defendants  in  three  separate 
court  actions  this  week. 

The  first  was  a  contempt  action 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General 
against  Beaverbrook's  afternoon 
London  daily,  the  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard,  in  connection  with  a  recent 
murder  trial. 

It  was  based  on  a  Standard  re¬ 
port  that  one  of  the  witnesses 
testified  the  man  accused  of  mur¬ 
dering  his  wife  had  asked  her 
(the  witness)  to  marry  him.  In 
fact,  it  was  another  witness  who 
had  said  this,  in  a  deposition 
which  was  ruled  inadmissible  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial. 

The  Court  found  that  the  re¬ 
porter  had  made  “an  honest  mis¬ 
take.”  But  as  it  might  have  done 
incalcuable  harm,  it  was  a  “very 
grave  mistake”  and  therefore  a 
substantial  penalty  must  be  paid. 
The  paper  was  fined  $2,800. 

Lord  Rothermere’s  Daily  Sketch 
was  the  defendant  in  the  second 
case — a  libel  action  brought  by  a 
fashion  house  which  had  sold 
some  ready-made  dresses  to  the 
Queen  for  her  Australian  tour. 
The  Sketch  had  run  an  item 
headed  “The  Queen  —  Amazing 
Dress  Muddle”  stating  that  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  dresses  was  on  sale 
although  it  was  unprecedented  to 
offer  to  the  public  styles  the 
Queen  had  chosen  before  she  was 
photographed  wearing  them.  The 
Sketch  also  printed  a  photograph 
of  one  of  the  dresses  the  Queen 
was  said  to  have  chosen  from 
the  fashion  house. 

In  fact  the  photograph  was  not 
of  a  dress  she  had  chosen,  nor 
had  the  styles  she  had  chosen  been 
released  to  the  public.  The  paper 
said  it  realized  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  had  received  was  untrue, 
and  the  case  was  settled  for  apolo¬ 
gies  and  costs. 

An  action  was  brought  by  Free¬ 
lance  Journalist  Honor  Tracy 
against  Lord  Kemsiey’s  Sunday 
I  Timex. 

The  jury’s  verdict  could  have 
far-reaching  effects  in  a  country 
where  so  large  a  portion  of  news¬ 
paper  features  is  contributed  by 
non-staff  writers. 

The  original  article  was  written 
by  Mi.ss  Tracy,  about  a  poor  vil¬ 
lage  in  Ireland  in  which  the  local 
canon  had  built  a  new  house  with 
funds  collected  from  the  parishion¬ 
ers.  Miss  Tracy  is  herself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  her  article  clearly 
disapproved  of  the  cost  of  the 
house  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  funds  were  solicited  from  the 
poor  villagers. 
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When  the  article  appeared,  the 
canon’s  lawyers  wrote  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times.  Without  consulting 
Miss  Tracy,  the  Sunday  Times 
wrote  the  canon  a  letter  of  apol¬ 
ogy,  printed  another  apology  stat¬ 
ing  that  Miss  Tracy’s  article  was 
an  “unjustifiable  attack  on  the 
character  and  position  of  the 
canon,”  and  paid  $2,100  to  a  char¬ 
ity  named  by  the  canon. 

In  turn  Miss  Tracy  brought  suit, 
alleging  that  the  apologies  implied 
that  she  was  an  irresponsible  jour¬ 
nalist. 

Although  the  evidence  showed 
that  Miss  Tracy  had  erred  in  her 
report  of  the  cost  of  the  canon’s 
new  house,  the  jury  apparently 
agreed  with  her  that  her  main 
point  was  justified.  They  found 
that  she  had  been  libelled  by  both 
the  letter  and  the  printed  apology. 
They  awarded  her  damages  of  $1,- 
400  for  the  letter,  $7,000  for  the 
printed  apology,  and  costs. 

Apology  to  Queen 

It  is  a  rare  day  indeed  when  a 
British  newspaper  apologizes  to  a 
reigning  monarch. 

But  it  was  particularly  ironic 
coming  from  the  Sunday  Pictorial 
and  its  columnist  Rex  North.  For 
Mr.  North  only  recently  wrote  two 
apparently  Palace-inspired  articles 
calling  on  the  British  press  to  cease 
from  over-reporting  and  inaccu¬ 
rate  reporting,  on  the  Queen  and 
her  family. 

Last  Sunday  the  Pictorial  and 
Mir.  North  offered  iU  “humble 
apologies”  to  the  Queen  for  its  re¬ 
ports  that  she  makes  bets  on  horse 
races  through  her  friends;  that  she 
bets  at  all,  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
place  bets  with  a  bookie’s  runner 
at  Buckingham  Palace. 

Dollars  for  Newsprint 

The  British  Government  has 
agreed  to  allot  enough  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  25,000  extra  tons 
of  Canadian  newsprint  this  year, 
and  an  extra  50,000  tons  for  1955. 

Secret  and  Confidential 

Officials  of  the  Labor  Party 
have  for  some  time  been  disturbed 
because  accounts  of  the  secret  Na¬ 
tional  Executive  meetings  have 
been  leaked  to  the  press. 

First  Herbert  Morrison  attacked 
the  press  —  and  the  Astor-owned 
Observer  in  particular  —  for  vio¬ 
lating  the  privacy  of  these  meet¬ 
ings.  But  that  clearly  was  doomed 
to  failure.  The  press  sees  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  keep  politicians’ 
secrets  for  them,  and  why  it 
should  not  get  information  from 
whatever  source  is  available. 

So  the  Executive  went  into  a 
huddle  and  came  up  with  the  next 
best  thing,  a  statement  of  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  press  that  the  meet¬ 
ings  are  secret  and  confidential, 
and  that  no  information  about 
them  should  be  regarded  as  ac¬ 
curate  unless  issued  by  the  party's 
office.  It  is  unlikely  that  thb 
warning  will  have  any  obvious  ef¬ 
fect  on  political  reporting. 
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(THIS  ^^promotion^^  ad  of  the  New  York  Joumal-American,  in 
1896,  tells  the  same  story  today  that  it  did  58  years  ago . . . . 
more  people  buy  and  read  the  Journal- American  than  any  other 

New  York  evening  newspaper _ they  always  have  since  the  first 

year  the  Journal- American  published. 
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'How'  Is  Theme 
Of  Inlanders' 
Spring  Meeting 

Chicago 

“How  to  Do  It  Better”  is  the 
general  theme  of  the  May  24-25 
spring  meeting  of  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  to  be  held  here 
at  the  Congress  Hotel,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Byron  C. 
Vedder,  Champaign-Urbana  (111.) 
Courier. 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr.,  U.  S.  representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  will  be  the 
Tuesday  luncheon  speaker,  an¬ 
swering  the  question,  “How  Are 
Our  Chances  for  Peace  in  Our 
Time?”  The  Monday  luncheon 
speaker  is  yet  to  be  announced. 

Other  topics  on  the  program 
are: 

“How  to  Live  with  Television 


Competition”  by  F.  Van  Kony- 
nenburg,  general  manager, 
WCXX)-TV,  Minneapolis. 

“How  to  Start  a  Workable  Pen¬ 
sion  Plan  for  Your  Newspaper 
Staff’  by  Howard  C.  Meadors, 
senior  associate,  Edwin  Shields 
Hewitt  and  Associates,  pension 
consultants. 

‘How  Can  You  Most  Readily 
Improve  Your  News  Coverage?” 
Answers  by  a  panel  of  managing 
editors  attending  an  Inland-North¬ 
western  University  managing  ed¬ 
itors’  clinic. 

“How  Do  Some  Inlanders  Get 
Such  Good  Pictures?”  Report  of 
the  judges  and  exhibit  of  prize 
winners  in  the  Annual  News  Pic¬ 
ture  Contest. 

“How  Do  Some  Inlanders  Do 
Such  Good  Jobs  on  Public  Rela¬ 
tions?”  Report  of  the  judges  and 
exhibit  of  prize  winners  in  the 
Annual  Newspaper  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Contest. 

“How  Can  Your  Newspaper  Get 


Maximum  Promotion  Value  from 
The  Inland’s  Newspaperboy 
Award  Plan?”  Answers  by  a 
panel  of  Inlanders. 

■ 

Rockiord  Dailies  Have 
Four  Special  Sections 

Rockford,  III. 

The  Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
Register  •  Republic  published  four 
special  sections  in  four  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month,  including  a 
36-page  section  devoted  to  4-H 
clubs. 

The  sixth  annual  section  of 
home-tested  recipes,  featuring  hun¬ 
dreds  of  recipes  by  Rockford  news¬ 
paper  readers,  totaled  24  pages.  A 
fashion  section  totaled  18  pages 
and  a  shoe  section,  14  pages. 

A  total  of  3,500  inches  of  4-H 
advertising  appeared  in  the  section 
and  the  Rockford  dailies  sold  2,500 
additional  papers  the  day  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  published. 


The  Elrod 


will  help  to  eliminate  your 
strip  material  shortages  and  the  inevitable 
waste  of  time  and  labor 


Wide  range  of  material  from 
a  single  machine— 1  point  to 
36  points  in  thickness 


It’s  a  boost  to  your  compositor’s  efficiency  when  he  turns  to 
the  strip  material  racks  and  finds  an  ample  supply  to  see  him 
through  a  heavy  day’s  work.  You  can  make  sure  of  this  with 
an  Elrod  installation— an  equipment  which  many  plants  have 
learned  to  depend  upon  for  an  abundance  of  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material.  Available  in  either  gas  or  electric  models. 


rhe  LIrod  is  sturdily  but  simply 
built  for  continuous  production 
of  high-quality  strip  material 


Illinois  Fo  I 
Clinic  Is  Set 
For  May  14 

Chicago 

The  first  annual  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Clinic,  sponsored  by  the 
Illinois  Associated  Press  memben, 
but  open  to  all  newspaper,  radio 
and  television  representatives  in 
the  state,  will  take  place  May  14 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel, 
Springfield. 

Martin  Gagie,  Danville  Com¬ 
mercial-News  executive  editor  and 
chairman  of  the  AP  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Gov.  William  Stratton 
and  other  state  officials  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  one-day  “shirt-sleeve" 
session  dealing  with  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  problems  at  the  state 
level. 

Mr.  Gagie  is  inviting  all  daily 
and  weekly  Illinois  newspapers, 
and  all  radio  and  TV  stations  in 
the  state  to  have  representatives 
attend  the  Springfield  meeting. 

3  Panels  Planned 

Three  panel  (discussions  are 
planned.  The  first  will  include 
Gov.  Stratton  and  top  state  o£B- 
cials,  along  with  a  panel  of  news¬ 
paper  and  radio-TV  men.  The 
second  panel  will  include  Senate 
and  House  heads  of  the  Illinoii 
legislature,  welfare  and  state  high¬ 
way  department  officials,  plus  news 
and  radio-TV  men.  This  session 
will  include  discussion  of  radio-TV 
coverage  of  legislative  sessions  and 
the  opening  up  to  newsmen  of 
legislator  committee  meetings. 
The  third  panel  will  include  four 
leading  Illinois  jurists  and  a  panel 
of  news-radio-TV  men  to  discuss 
court  news  coverage. 

Co-sponsors  of  the  May  14  will 
be  Illinois  Press  Association,  Illi¬ 
nois  Broadcasters  Association,  and 
the  Chicago  Headline  Club  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  along  with  Illinois 
AP  members. 

Members  of  the  AP  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee  working 
with  Chairman  Gagie  in  planning 
the  program  are: 

C.  A.  Frazer,  Centralia  Sentinel 
managing  editor;  Thomas  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Chicago  Sun-Times  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  Ford  Fuller,  Freeport 
Journal-Standard  managing  editor; 
Allen  Oakley,  Quincy  Herald- 
Whig  managing  editor;  William 
Small,  WLS  news  director,  Chi¬ 
cago;  .  Bert  DeBarr,  WVLN  pro¬ 
gram  director,  Olney;  Glen  Far¬ 
rington,  WTAX  news  director, 
Springfield;  Donald  Brown,  WILL 
news  director,  Urbana;  and  Spen¬ 
cer  Allen,  WGN  and  WGN-TV 
news  director,  Chicago.  Alvin  Or¬ 
ton,  AP  Central  Division  manager, 
is  secretary  of  the  committee. 

■ 

Shopper  Suspends 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Ludlow  Typoy  I’Oph  Company  2032  Clyboum  Avenue,  Chicago  14  !  sulpSed  p^ScationTith 


Set  in  members  of  the  ludlovv  Radiant  famitv 


,  its  March  30  issue. 
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Question  for  an  alert  publisher: 


Other  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  TV  all 
are  trying  to  win  away  your  readers  with  the  same 
news  you  offer. 

But  your  readers  get  something  from  you  every 
day  that  no  competitor  can  offer — ^your  features. 

That’s  why  it’s  vital  for  you  to  publish  only  the 
best  features  you  can  get — features  that  reflect  the 
warm  personality  of  your  newspaper;  that  make  it 
welcome  in  your  readers’  homes  as  a  gay  companion, 
helpful  friend,  wise  counselor  and  commentator. 

Pre-tested  SUN-TIMES  SYNDICATE  features 
fill  those  specifications.  They  cement  favorable 
newspaper-buying  habits;  protect  you  against  cir¬ 
culation  raids;  keep  people  buying,  reading  and 
shopping  your  newspaper  through  dull  news  spells. 

Re-appraise  your  present  feature  content.  Then 
check  your  needs  against  the  list  below  and  wire  or 
write  for  samples  today ! 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Manager 
211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


DAILY  STRIPS 


WOMEN'S  FEATURES 


Rivets. 


by  Eff*  Brown  Word-a-Dey. 


.by  Foxo  Reardon  Designs  for  Living, 
by  Keats  Pefree  Fashions  and  Bea 

.t;  R®r.rstLt  ^ooi  yo., 

..  by  Milton  CanHf  Streamliners . 

...by  Carl  Grubert  Tasty  Tricks . 

. by  the  Baers 


Rivets . 

Scarlet  O'Neil 
Steve  Canyon. 

The  Berrys . 

The  Toodles  ... 


EDITORIAL  FEATURES 


. by  Colette 

by  Stella  White 
....by  Inez  Cooke 


Close  to  Home . -.by  Ed  Htxhugh 

Coast  to  Coast  with  Kup 

by  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel 

. by  Tom  P.  Barrett 

. by  Olin  Miller 

. by  Ash  Church 

.by  James  J.  Metcalfe 

This  is  Holywood . by  Ann  St.  John 

j . by  Wade  Franklin 

Your  Problems . by  Ann  Landers 


HUMOR  PANELS 


Finance . 

Graphicharts. 
Grist  and  Grits. 
Kwickie  Kwh . 

. b,  J.  Fi.ch.r  • . 

by  George  Lichty  Travel  Log.'. . 

. by  Olin  Miller  Your  Problems.. 


Angel . 

Animal  Antics. 


PROGRESS 


The  NEWSPAPERS 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  newspapers  of  America 
play  a  significant  part  in  economic  progress.  They  stimulate 
constructive  thinking;  put  power  into  patriotism  through 
editorials  and  alert  news. 

And  in  an  equally  indispensable  way,  through  advertising, 
Local  and  National,  they  give  impetus  to  all  the  vast  mech¬ 
anism  of  industry,  distribution,  sales. 

The  publishers  and  key  executives  of  these  papers  hold 
their  annual  Convention  as  another  evidence  of  their  desire 
to  improve  their  product,  that  it  may  be  of  even  greater 
service  to  both  reader  and  advertiser. 


ejo 


•N^Pvii 


The  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  primary  sustenance  of  newspapers,  and  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  their  continuing  service  is  .  .  .  Advertising.  The 
modern  method  of  “National”  is  to  constantly  reach  out 
for  new  markets,  new  and  receptive  centers  of  population. 
“Test”  campaigns,  more  essential  than  ever,  prove-out  the 
better  products,  the  new  ideas  .  .  .  with  incredible  speed. 

Newspaper  Representatives  are,  actually,  “partners”  in 
this  picture,  to  both  advertiser  and  newspaper.  Their  ex¬ 
acting  job  is  to  present  the  current  facts  about  markets,  the 
newspapers  serving  them,  and  the  potentials  of  sales. 

About  900  trained  men  are  constantly  in  the  field,  as 
couriers  of  good-will  and  of  vigilant  coverage  .  .  .  couriers 
of  the  National  Representatives.  We  are  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  this  great  service. 


BURKE  •  KUIPERS 
and  MAHONEY,  Inc 

Newspaper  Representatives 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Oklahoma  Qty 
Charlotte  •  Atlanta  •  San  Francisco 


Look  at  the  Record  Dcdly  S  Ticket 
For  the  Press  Only  Routs  'Boss* 

Albany,  N.  Y.  •  II 11^ 

Newspapermen  are  in  a  class  ul  /\lJDUCJU0f CJUG 
by  themselves,  in  the  way  Dwight 
L.  Goewey,  librarian  for  the  State 


Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
The  political  machine  of  Clyde 


legislature,  intends  to  abide  by  jingley,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
the  Senate  resolution  providing  a  political  bosses,”  was 


transcript  of  debate. 


smashed  in  the  city  election  here 


After  many  years  of  effort,  the  week, 
newsmen  won  this  concession  to  Tingley,  twice  governor  of 

a  public  record  at  the  last  session.  New  Mexico  and  the  undisputed 

Mr.  Goewey  is  allowing  only  ruler  of  City  Hall  for  all  but  a 

newspapermen  to  see  the  tran-  handful  of  years  since  back  in 

script  because,  he  says,  the  reso-  1917^  was  trimmed  by  a  Citizens 

lution  specified  the  press.  Radio  Committee  Ticket  of  city  corn- 
newsmen  and  private  citizens  can  t  tnissioners  by  a  margin  of  better 
have  a  look.  th^  3  to  1. 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune 
p*  !■  backed  the  Citizens  Committee 

1*  mCllXl^  Cl  ticket  for  three  places  on  the  City 

i  Commission  of  which  Mr.  Tingley 

ir  eStS#  bas  been  chairman. 

_  II  a  a  I  In  order  to  unseat  him,  it  was 

Ali  in  a  Dculy  necessary  for  the  ticket  backed  by 

„  ,  .  *  the  Tribune  to  sweep  all  three 

Two  unusual  ^rvices  were  ^r- 

formed  by  ^e  Brooklyn  (N  Y  ) 

£flg/e  recently  One  concerned  the  Tingley’s  were  not  at  stake 
life  of  a  little  girl  and  another  other  seat  is  held  by  Dan 

brought  happiness  to  a  whole  com-  o’Bannon,  an  avid  Tingley  sup- 
munity.  porter. 

The  girl,  Pia  Schipani,  not  quite  i  1  u  1  j  u- 

2,  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog.  If  , 

the  dog  could  not  have  been  found,  three  candidat^,  but  the 

-oi-  fop  foao  on  his  ticket,  W.  J.  Bing- 
she  would  have  had  to  suffer  pain-  ,  ^  <•  _  .  .  1  •  1  . 

,  ,  .  .  •  •  T-u-  •  ham.  a  former  state  legislator, 

ful  rabies  injections.  This  is  not  independ: 

particularly  unusual,  but  Pia  has  a  Tribune-supported 


heart  condition. 

The  Eagle  started  a  search  for 


Citizens  Committee. 

Maurice  Sanchez,  a  former  U. 


the  woman  who  owned  the  dog.  s.  attorney  for  New  Mexico,  won 
For  three  days,  it  ran  page  one  top  place  in  the  field.  Close  he- 
stories  and  arranged  for  a  sound  hind  were  his  running  mates, 
truck  to  tour  the  neighborhood.  Richard  A.  Bice,  an  engineer,  and 
Finally  an  eye-witness  spoke  up  Lars  Halama,  an  insurance  execu- 
and  identified  the  woman  and  her  tive. 

dog.  Fortunately,  it  was  found  that  “Back  all  three”  was  the  theme 
the  dog  was  not  rabid.  supported  by  the  Tribune. 

Two  days  later,  members  of  the  Mr.  Tingley  made  the  Scripps- 


Nottingham  Association,  South  Howard  paper  the  principal  tar- 
Brooklyn,  had  a  terrible  problem  S^t  of  his  attack  in  the  campaign 
with  the  droppings  of  starlings.  be  asserted;  “I  bear  fbeyfi 
Tbe  Eagle  learned  that  the  Civil  be  some  firings  at  the  Tribune 
Aeronautics  Administration  had  (after  election).  .  .  , 

the  same  problem  in  its  hangars  in  commission  majority  s 

Washington  and  found  only  one  order  of  business  was  to  name 
way  to  solve  it:  The  CAA  recorded  ^  25"'  chairman, 
the  .screams  of  a  starling  in  dis-  Tribunes  campaign  was 

tress  and  played  the  recording  conducted  by  Ed'tor  Dan  Bnr* 
where  the  birds  congregated.  That 

chased  them.  Looney,  whose  stories  on 

how  Garbage  Department  em- 
The. Eagle  got  a  copy  of  the  tape-  pioyg,,  allegedly  had  been  padding 
recording  and  presented  it  to  the  expense  accounts,  were  a  cam- 
beleagered  residents  of  South  Flat-  paign  issue, 
bush,  who  hope  that  at  last  they  Coverage  of  the  election  was 
have  found  a  solution  to  their  an-  mapped  out  by  George  S.  Baldwin, 
nual  community  headache.  manaeine  editor. 


Coverage  of  the  election  was 
mapped  out  by  George  S.  Baldwin, 
managing  editor. 

The  total  collapse  of  the  Ting¬ 
ley  machine  completed  a  job 
started  in  1946  by  the  Tribune. 


PHiirrli  Nows  r’linir'  maenme  compietea 

k^nuren  News  Ulimc  in  ,94^  ^y  the  Tribi 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  ^ 

San  Antonio  Express  and  News  ip  .  »  ^  ..v 

staffers  participated  in  a  church  Testimony  Ot  roitn 
news  clinic  conducted  by  Bluford  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

B.  Hestir,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  director  Grass  roots  religious  testimony 


of  publicity  for  the  Southern  has  been  featured  by  the  Platts- 


Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.). 
Frank  Klein,  Express  city  editor. 


burgh  Press-Republican  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  Page  oiie  Lenten  articles 


and  Mrs.  Hattie  Lewellyn,  food  in  which  housewives,  teachers, 
editor  and  long  time  Sunday  storekeepers,  bankers  and  others 


school  teacher,  gave  talks. 


tell  what  religion  means  to  them. 
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National  leadership  like  this  stems 
only  from  results  .  .  .  profitable 
results  made  possible  by  The 
Miami  Herald's  blanket  low-cost 
coverage  of  Florida's  billion  dollar 
Gold  Coast  market. 

See  year  SB4F  mee  tedey. 


BielHiami  Herald 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 

STORY,MOOKS  &  FINlfY.  Notional  Rtpi. 
Affiliated  Stations  -  WOAM,  WOAM-FM 


The  Miami  Heraid  ALONE  seils  the  Greater  Miami  Market. 
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yy  e  are  proud  indeed  to  announce  the  latest 
8  unit  addition  of  Wood  Press  and  Reelroom  Equipment 
to  the  production  facilities  of 
“The  New  York  Times”,  thereby  continuing  the 
practice,  instituted  in  1928 
of  obtaining  all  such  new  machinery  from  Wood. 

Proof  indeed  that  the  publishers  of 
"All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print"  have  been,  and  still  are, 
well  satisfied  that  Wood  builds  the  Press 
best  fitted  to  print  it. 


to  increase 
press  capacity! 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD^  NEW  JERSEY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


J.  V.  Connolly  Revives 
New  Milford  Gazette 


Can  Mentify  tt 


The  New  Milford  (Conn.)  Ga-  Broadcasting  Company,  as  advertis- 
zette  will  be  brought  back  to  life  ing  director.  Mr.  Shaw  took  up 
and  published  for  the  first  time  in  residence  in  New  Milford  several 
34  years  on  Wednesday,  April  21,  years  ago. 

it  was  announced  this  week  by  Jo-  The  Gazette  has  signed  with  King 
seph  V.  Connolly,  Jr.,  publisher.  Features  Syndicate  to  run  George 
Circulation  goal  is  5,000  per  week.  Sokolsky’s  ‘These  Days”  column, 
Joshua  K.  Holies,  55-year-old  the  comic  “Beetle  Bailey”  and  the 
son  of  the  late  Joshua  A.  Holies,  “Blondie”  strip.  “Blondie’s”  cre- 
editor  of  the  Gazette  half  a  cen-  ator.  Chic  Young,  was  “discovered” 
tury  ago,  will  join  the  Gazette  staff  by  Mr.  Connolly,  Jr.’s  father,  the 
as  an  editorial  advisor  and  colum-  late  J.  V.  Connolly,  former  head  of 
nist,  it  was  disclosed.  King  Features  Syndicate. 

The  Gazette,  the  publisher  stat-  The  Gazette  also  announced  the 
ed,  will  cover  the  entire  Housatonic  signing  of  Harry  Worley,  “Sandy 
Valley  in  Western  Connecticut  Says”  columnist,  whose  writings 
from  Lakeville  in  northern  Litch-  have  appeared  in  the  New  Milford 
field  County  to  Newtown  and  Times  for  30  years.  Mr.  Worley’s 
Sandy  Hook  in  northwe.st  Fairfield  column  will  be  page  oned.  Arthur 
County.  Bona,  Jr.,  sports  columnist  of  the 

This  is  the  first  time  in  New  New  Milford  Times,  also  has  signed 
England  journalism  that  a  weekly  with  the  Gazette, 
newspaper  has  been  given  a  new  ■ 

lease  on  life  on  such  a  scale,  the  *  m  !>__•  j 

publisher  claims.  The  Gazette  last  “*  rTCIlS6u 

published  hereon  March  11,  1920.  For  Frauds  ExpOSe 
Only  one  other  weekly  news-  Los  Angeles 

paper  has  experienced  a  siniilar  re-  y^e  Los  Angeles  Mirror  last 

week  won  new  commendation  for 
City  (Nev.)  Territorial  Enterprise,  crusade  last  Fall  against  frauds 
It  reapt^r^  after  36  years  on  j„  jjquor  licensing  and  control. 
May  1,  1952,  when  authors  Lucius  py||  confirmation  of  the  Mir- 
Beebe  and  Charles  Cleeg  revived  ^or’s  findings  in  34  liquor  license 
that  paper  in  the  legendary  city  of  cases  was  given  by  Attorney  Gen- 
sin  and  silver.  eral  Edmund  G.  Brown  when  he 

The  publisher  of  the  New  Mil-  promised  court  action  to  obtain 
ford  Gazette  is  former  editor  and  revocation  of  the  licenses, 
part-owner  of  the  New  Milford  This  “bombshell”  development, 
(Conn.)  Times.  He  resigned  his  the  Mirror  said,  occasioned  ex¬ 
post  on  Jan.  7  and  sold  his  interest  pressions  of  praise  for  the  news- 
in  the  Times  on  Feb.  1.  Mr.  Con-  paper’s  work  by  public  officials, 
nolly,  33,  also  is  a  former  public  civic,  church  and  business  lead- 
relations  man  of  the  Carl  Byoir  ers. 

firm  of  New  York  City.  The  Mirror  named  names  and 

Plans  for  the  Gazette  include  re-  locations  and  dates,  many  of 
tention  of  Donald  S.  Shaw,  former  which  are  contained  in  the  At- 
national  sales  manager  of  National  torney  General’s  report. 


•  This  building  dominates  Salt  Take  City’s  skyline. 
In  stereotype  work,  lll'HOKSS  dominates. 

BURGESS  MATS  are  made  by  specialists  in  paper, 
pulp  and  cellulose  chemistry.  The  burgess  plant  is 
actually  a  large,  modern  laboratory  producing  mats 
by  the  thousands  with  absolute  accuracy  and  pre¬ 
cision.  Each  step  in  the  making  of  burgess  mats  is 
controlled— each  operation  periodically  tested.  When 
you  use  burgess  mats  you  are 
the  finest  mats  made.  Lead- 


using 

ing  stereotypers  use  burgess 
MATS _ and  only  burgess  mats! 

(Mormon  TempU) 


Monufocturert  ond  Disfribvtort 
of  Burgotk  Chromo  ond  Tont>Tox  Mots 
frmmpprf,  Illinois 


LEADERSHIP 


BASED  ON 


Editorial  Excellence 


Public  Service 


FOR  COLLEGE  CLASS— Fred  W.  Brinkerhoff,  left,  publisher  of  tb* 
Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Sun-Headligbt,  watches  as  Dr.  Rees  H.  Hughes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pittsburg  State  Teachers  College,  operates  a  new  lAidlow 
machine  installed  in  the  printing  department. 
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Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer 
.  .  .  reports  the  ‘'news  that 
makes  the  news.** 


Whether  he’s  writing  on  the  Middle  East  or  the  Middle  West  (U.  S.), 
(riobe  Trotter  Eilgar  Ansel  Mowrer  never  loses  his  perspective  as  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  reporter. 

Mr.  Mowrer’s  recent  Middle  Blast  columns  (written  during  an  extensive 
tour  of  today’s  trouble  centers  in  Afghanistan.  Iran.  Egypt  and  the  sur* 
rounding  area)  reached  a  new  high  in  foreign  news  coverage.  He  brought 
his  readers  right  up  to  the  minute  on  the  news  behind  the  news,  which  may 
well  set  the  course  of  world  events  during  the  months  to  come. 

Mowrer’s  penetrating  analysis  of  national  and  worhl  news  is  available  in 
a  three  times>a-week  column.  ON  WORLD  AFT  AIRS,  and  a  weekly  question- 
and-answer  column.  Both  features  are  appearing  in  a  long  list  of  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  world. 

W'e  suggest  you  contact  us  immediately  for  samples  and  rates. 

The  W^orlfTs  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


250  PARK  AVENUE 

Tel.  PLaia  1-2470 

NEW  YORK 

CITY  (17).  N.  Y. 

FOREIGN  OFFICES 

80  FUat  Straat 

London,  E.C.4,  England 

Via  Cmscaniio  19 

Roma,  Italy 

8  Bd.  Poitsonniara 

Paris,  Franca 

149  Castlaraagh  Straat 

Sydnay,  N.S.W.,  Australia 

44  Zaanat  Mansion 
Karachi,  Pakistan 

Maipu  92 

Buanos  Aims,  Arqantina 

Drottninggatan  10 
Stockholm,  Swadan 

Oiputacion  202,  1* 
Barcalona,  Spain 

2S  Kolokotroni  Straat 

Athans,  Graaca 

P.  0.  882 

Capa  Town,  South  Africa 
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Linotype's  New  Photo-Typesetting  Machine 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


*  LINOTYPE  • 


Linofilm— a  product  of  Linotype  research  and  the 
latest  development  in  the  field  of  photo-typesetting 
•will  be  demonstrated  in  operation  to  printers  and 
publishers  at  Linotype’s  headquarters  in  Brooklyn 
throughout  the  week  beginning  April  19.  The  ma¬ 
chine,  a  pre-production  model,  will  be  the  first  of  a 
new  line  of  Linotype  photo-typesetting  equipment. 

Linofilm  is  a  two-unit  machine  consisting  of  a  key¬ 
board  unit  and  photographic  unit.  The  keyboard 
unit  employs  a  standard  typewriter  keyboard  with 
auxiliary  selector  keys.  It  produces,  in  one  typing 
operation,  regular  typewritten  copy  and  perforated 
tape.  The  tape  is  fed  into  the  separate  photographic 
unit  which  operates  automatically  in  response  to 
control  information  perforated  on  the  tape. 

The  photographic  unit  contains  the  heart  of  the 
Lino^m  machine -a  new  character  presentation 
method  that  utilizes  a  unique  optical  system  and  a 
static  character  array  to  place  successive  letters  on 
stationary  film.  Weightless  beams  of  light  of  instan¬ 
taneous  speed  replace  costly  and  complicated  mech¬ 
anisms  requiring  maintenance  and  replacement. 

Characters  are  arrayed  in  fonts  on  small  glass 
plates,  a  group  of  which  is  carried  on  an  easily  re¬ 


Aganciat:  Naw  York,  Boston,  Chicogo,  Dollos,  Atlanta,  Clevalond,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto 

Copyright  1954,  by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 


Use  of  a  standard  typewriter  keyboard  means  that 
there  is  no  keyboard  limitation  on  operator  speed 
and  output.  The  typewritten  copy  is  available  for 
correction  and  proofreading,  and  the  easily-stored 
tape  can  be  corrected  before  or  after  photographing. 


The  two-unit  construction  separates  the  basic  key¬ 
board  and  photographic  functions,  and  permits  the 
use  of  each  unit  in  accordance  with  varying  work 
loads  and  time  schedules.  Individual  units  may  be 
placed  optionally  and  no  air  conditioning  is  reqLiired. 


Because  of  its  unique  optical  system,  Linofilm  has 
no  inherent  speed  limitations  and  no  variations  in 
character  or  alignment.  Fewer  and  simpler  mecha¬ 
nisms  insure  easier  operation  and  maintenance.  Jus¬ 
tification  is  between  words.  Kerning  and  any  variety 
of  pi  characters  are  readily  available. 


movable  and  replaceable  turntable.  The  turntable, 
controlled  by  the  perforated  tape,  automatically  pre¬ 
sents  the  selected  font  to  the  optical  system.  Indi¬ 
vidual  fonts,  as  well  as  whole  turntables,  are  easily 
changeable,  and  enlargement  by  photographic  meth¬ 
ods  makes  a  wide  range  of  type  sizes  available  auto¬ 
matically  from  a  single  character  array. 


possibilities  of  newspaper  and  radio 
X^llUWUy  OlUrio  business  fkld  for  rewarding  careers 

Business  Side 

P  ■  ■  Dean  Clark  praised  the  Ottaway 

XT rOj©CI  program  highly  as  a  “forward”  step 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ^od  one  which  he  commended  to 

A  unique  “internship  program”  all  publishers  who  are  interested 
for  training  in  the  business  field  for  building  up  their  staffs, 
newspaper  and 

sity  schoo'] 

journalism.  The  ottaway 
program  was 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Ottaway  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Dean  Wesley  C. 

Clark. 

The  interns  will  work  next  Sum¬ 
mer  for  the  Ottaway  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  and  it  is  <  _ 
that  the  plan  will  be  continued  in 
future  years. 

A  minimum  of  three  interns  will 
be  selected,  two  for  newspaper  and 
one  for  radio. 

Mr.  Ottaway  commented  that  he 
has  felt  that  “the  business  side  of 
newspapers  and  radio  needed  to 
devote  greater  emphasis  to  the  re¬ 
cruiting  of  young  men.  There  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  young  men  to  overlook  the 


Southcon  Net 
$507,153  More 
Than  for  1952 


and  headed  toward  the  8%  mark 
of  1946. 

With  circulation  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  seven  trans-dominion  dailies 
at  a  new  high  of  493,982,  consump¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  increased  to  46,- 
000  tons  at  $127  per  ton,  from 
1952’s  usage  of  39,000  tons  at 
$130.  The  lower  price  followed 
discontinuance  of  the  sales  tax. 

Advertising  linage  rose  to  106,- 
703,706,  from  approximately  95,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  Fisher  noted  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  just  about  completed  a 
postwar  plant  rehabilitation  and 
expansion  program  costing  $6,578,- 
000. 


Montreal 

Revenues  increased  more  than 
expenses  in  1953,  giving  the 
The  program  will  be  supervised  Southam  Company,  Ltd.  net  earn- 
by  Lyndon  R.  Boyd,  assistant  to  ings  $507,153  higher  than  in  1952. 
Mr.  Ottaway.  He  said  students  who  Earnings  per  share  were  $2.92  as 
successfully  complete  the  intern-  compared  to  1952’s  $2.25.  Divi- 
ship  program  may  expect  to  be  of-  dends  amounted  to  $1.40  a  share, 
fered  permanent  jobs  with  the  Ot-  a  total  of  $1,050,000  out  of  net 
taway  newspaper  and  radio  organ-  profit  of  $2,196,682. 
ization  after  graduation.  The  cor-  The  company’s  annual  report,  to 
poration  manages  four  newspapers  be  made  to  shareholders  April  22 
and  three  radio  stations  in  upstate  by  Philip  F.  Fisher,  president. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  shows  that  it  shared  in  Canada’s 

Interns  will  be  selected  by  a  board  general  prosperity  in  all  lines  of  its 
composed  of  Dean  Clark,  Mr.  business — newspapers,  printing  and 
Boyd  and  Prof.  Philip  Ward  Bur-  broadcasting, 
ton,  chairman  of  the  advertising  Total  revenues  were  $27,518,484, 
department  at  Syracuse  University,  or  13%  higher  than  in  1952;  ex- 
■  penditures  were  $22,484,088,  or 

pj..  -11}  17-  12%  higher,  due  to  higher  unit 

..„r-r—  ““Oriai  noom  rire  costs  and  the  greater  cost  of  doing 

expected  On  Binghamton  Press  ^  l^rge  volume  of  business.  Higher 
'  ■  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  prices  and  more  business  accounted 

Fire  caused  an  estimated  for  the  revenue  increase. 

$25,000  damage  to  the  editorial  The  payroll  for  2,746  employ^ 
room  of  the  Binghamton  Press  totalled  $8,945,458,  whereas  in 
on  April  5.  1952  the  figure  for  2,668  employes 

The  fire  was  discovered  about  was  $8,338,379. 

4  a.m.  by  a  night  watchman  who  A  chart  in  the  report  showed 
said  he  saw  smoke  seeping  from  that  net  profit  as  a  per  cent  of 
the  communications  tube  that  gross  revenue  turned  upward  in 
connects  the  editorial  and  com-  the  past  year  after  having  been 
posing  rooms.  There  was  no  in-  on  a  plateau  below  7.5%  since 
terruption  in  publishing.  1947.  It  crossed  the  7.5%  mark 
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Church  Editor  Job  Dull? 
Well,  So’s  Police  Court! 


to  speak  and  show  Colored  slides 

— I  just  knew  that  would  happen!  ChUICh  LiGdClGIS 
You  weren’t  listening  to  one  word  tj__ 

I  said,  were  you?”  and,  before  I  ilGI  OtlJU@IiIo 


By  Ruth  E.  Riley 

Church  Editor,  Kansas  City  Kansan 


Many  people  I  meet  when  off 
duty,  on  hearing  I  am  an  editor 
of  church  news  take  one  of  two 
attitudes — they  at  once  assume  I 
am  next-of-kin  to  a  pastor  and 
they  must  be  careful  of  their  lan¬ 
guage;  and/or  they  remark, 
“That’s  pretty  dull  work,  isn’t  it?” 

On  the  surface  the  work  is 
rather  routine,  with  Easter,  Christ¬ 
mas  and  other  special  days  com¬ 
ing  along  in  regular  order  and 
with  much  the  same  order  of  ob¬ 
servance  year  after  year. 

On  the  other  hand  police  court 
can  be  a  rather  continuous  run 
of  petty  cases  of  family  fights, 
sobered-up  drunks,  and  traffic  vio¬ 
lations.  TTie  run  has  its  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  enlivening  moments — but 
so  does  church  news. 

Special  Greeting 

Looking  up  one  day  recently  I 
saw  confronting  me — and  I  do 
mean  confronting  me — a  man  at¬ 
tired  in  striped  trousers,  frock 
coat,  and  with  cane  dangling  from 
his  arm. 

“Church  editor,  he  asked,  and, 
at  my  nod  of  assent  he  demand¬ 
ed,  “Sister  are  you  saved?” 


This  is  not  standard  greeting  at 
the  church  desk  but  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  often  enough  in  my  six 
years  as  church  editor  to  make  me 
wary. 

“That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,” 
I  answered.  “Did  you  wish  to  see 
me  on  business?” 

My  caller  was  not  easily  turned 
aside.  “If  you  were  saved,”  he 
informs  me,  “You  would  be  out 
working  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  not  a-passing  time  at  this 
desk.” 

“I’m  here  to  take  church  news, 
not  hear  sermons,”  I  answered — 
and  so  got  the  announcement  of 
evangelisitic  meetings  he  would 
lead.  He  departed — with  a  part¬ 
ing  remark  that  he  hoped  I  would 
hear  some  of  his  messages  for 
those  who  are  lost. 

Hat  Off  the  Stove 

My  telephone  rings  before  I  can 
consider  this  and,  having  offered 
a  church  item,  a  woman  gives  me 
this  entertaining  line: 

‘The  Ladies  of  the  Vjalidaphur 
circle — watch  that  now — is  hav¬ 
ing  Mr.  A.  N.  Brunson — now  that 
is  really  hot  stuff  so  be  careful — 
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could  reply,  “that  will  be  at  8 
o’clock  Wednesday  night.  And 
that’s  really  a  mess  if  ever  I  saw 
one.” 

This  took  several  minutes  to  de¬ 
code  from  what  was  intended  for 
me  and  what  for  the  woman’s 
small  daughter  who  had  endea¬ 
vored  to  bring  her  mother  a  cup  of 
hot  cocoa. 

The  matter  was  easier  to  clari¬ 
fy,  however,  than  it  was  to  explain 
to  another  innocent  minded  soul 
why  I  couldn’t  use  the  clever  an¬ 
nouncement  she  had  thought  up 
for  a  meeting  of  a  group  of  teen¬ 
agers  she  taught. 

“I  want  you  to  say  only,”  she 
told  me,  “that  the  young  people 
are  to  bring  pillows  and  blankets 
to  place  on  the  floor  and  the  en¬ 
tertainment  for  the  meeting  will 
be  a  complete  surprise.” 

Of  course  they  were  going  to 
be  served  tea  in  what  was  believ¬ 
ed  to  be  true  Japanese  fashion, 
she  explained  a  bit  niftily  —  no 
doubt  thinking  I  had  a  vulgar 
mind. 

Matter  of  Spelling 

Once  a  guest  speaker’s  topic 
was  called  in  as  “A  Concrete  Vir¬ 
gin — a  True  Christian  Woman.” 
Yes,  the  caller  was  certain,  the 
speaker  herself  had  given  the  to¬ 
pic.  But  she  rechecked  and  came 
up  with  a  new  one,  “A  Concise 
Version  of  a  True  Christian 
Woman.” 

Minor  bits  of  humor  such  as 
‘The  choir  will  sing  ‘Night  and 
Day’;  Mrs.  Jones  will  sing,  ‘Far 
Into  the  Night’;  or  the  pastor 
will  speak  on  ‘How  Big  Are  You?’ 
and  the  choir  will  sing,  ‘Be  Still 
and  You  Will  Know,’  ”  happen 
rather  regularly.  Not  that  the  pa¬ 
per  is  perfect.  A  church  editor 
friend  of  mine  says  she  has  night¬ 
mares  now  and  then  in  which  she 
relives  a  time  when  there  was  a 
controversy  on  in  a  choir  group, 
and  an  item  on  her  page  read 
“Choir  rehearsal  will  be  hell  (not 
held)  Wednesday  night.” 

To  cover  court  cases  you  may 
have  to  know  something  of  law — 
but  to  cover  church  you  have  to 
know  something  of  denominations 
— and  you  can’t  possibly  know  the 
details  of  256  denominations.  You 
have  to  be  prepared  for  periodi¬ 
cal  calls  from  an  irritated  some¬ 
body  who  will  begin,  “I  just  want¬ 
ed  to  tell  you  that  in  our  denom¬ 
ination  we  don’t  say — ” 

Particular  Vocabulary 

This  may  be  that  they  don’t 
say  “Holy  Communion”  but  in¬ 
stead  “Lord’s  Supper”:  that  their 
ministers  are  never  called  “The 
Reverend  Mr.  Jones”  because  no 
one  deserves  that  title,  so  they  are 
called  “Elders”;  that  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  should  be  observed  only 
in  the  morning,  or  that  “of  course 
we  observe  communion  at  the 
evening  service — for  benefit  of 
those  who  can’t  get  to  morning 


Riley 


The  Kansas  City  Kansan,  was 
one  of  four  newspapers  given 
awards  for  proficiency  in  report¬ 
ing  of  religious 
news,  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Religious 
Publicity  Council. 

(E&P,  April  10, 
page  13.) 

Mrs.  Ruth  E. 

Riley  has  been 
church  editor  of 
the  Kansan  since 
1947.  In  a  state¬ 
ment  read  at  the 
award  dinner,  W. 

A.  Bailey,  editor 
of  the  Kansan,  said: 

“During  her  years  as  church  ed¬ 
itor,  Mrs.  Riley  has  steadily  im¬ 
proved  the  quality  of  our  church 
coverage  and  is  solely  responsible 
for  its  present  high  standards. 
Mrs.  Riley  has  made  ‘journalism 
students’  out  of  our  church  leaders. 
By  various  means,  she  has  taught 
them  to  look  for  news  in  what¬ 
ever  they  do.” 

worship.” 

The  chain  seems  endless,  but 
you  learn  to  strike  a  fair  average. 
You  can’t  even  trust  those  who 
give  you  the  church  news — for 
they  are  not  always  familiar  with 
the  exact  terms  used  by  their 
church. 

But  if  you  guess  wrong,  some¬ 
one  will  set  you  right,  never  fear. 
You  keep  on,  hoping  the  church 
page  plays  an  important  part  in  a 
world  which  so  sorely  needs  as 
many  signposts  as  possible  to  get 
it  headed  down  the  right  road. 
You  get  irritated,  or  amused,  or 
you  wish  with  all  your  heart  at 
times  that  you  might  do  something 
else  to  earn  a  living. 

But  the  job  of  being  a  church 
editor  never  is  placid  enough  to 
become  dull. 

■ 

Alexandria  Gazette 
Ownership  in  Court 

Richmond,  Va. 
Federal  Judge  Sterling  Hutch¬ 
eson  has  taken  under  advisement 
the  testimony  in  the  trial  of  a 
lawsuit  involving  ownership  of  the 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette. 

Charles  C.  Carlin,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Gazette,  was  accused  by 
his  brother,  Keith,  of  fraudulently 
making  a  trust  agreement  which 
gave  him  control  of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Keith  Carlin,  retired  Los  .\nge- 
les  attorney,  charged  that  Charles 
received  700  shares  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Sara  Perrine  Carlin,  1,800 
shares.  Miss  Carlin’s  shares  were 
sold  in  1949  for  $115,000  and 
later  were  acquired  by  Mardd, 
Inc.,  an  intervening  defendant. 

Keith  and  Charles  are  sons  of 
Charles  Carlin,  Sr.,  former  Con¬ 
gressman  and  sole  owner  of  the 
Gazette  who  died  in  1938. 
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greatest  in  history! 


•  Customers  total  3,350,000  men,  women,  children. 

•  Over  1,350,000  working  in  stores,  offices,  factories 
—today. 


•  Their  annual  income  is  close  to  71-2  billion  dollars: 

•  They  have  $1,166,000,000  in  hank  savings  alone. 

•  There  are  1,000,000  car  owners— over  570,000  home 
owners. 


•  Factory  workers  average  $89.31  per  week— $2.18  per 
hour. 


\ 

\ 


•  920,000  families  —  with  average  annual  incomes  over 
$7,500. 


•  Annual  factory  output  approximates  13  billion  dollars. 

.  £L  \ 

Figures  supplied  by  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  -  '  ^ 


,.d„..IIETIl01T  ,\'EHS 

.  .  .  the  sales-producing  medium  in  the  market! 


There  are  3  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  Detroit,  but 
only  one— THE  DETROIT  NEWS  — is  the  sales-producing 
medium.  The  proof  is  that  THE  NEWS  carries  nearly 
twice  as  much  advertising  linage  as  either  of  the 
other  2  newspapers! 


Wtckdoy  Circulation  443,791— Sunday  Circulation  544,622  ABC  9;  30 'S3 

The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

Eastern  Office;  110  1.42nd  St.,  Naw  York  17  •  Miami  Beach,  Florida:  Th*  Ltonord  Co.,  311  lincoln  Rood 

Chicago  Office:  435  N.  Michigan  Av*.,  Tribwn*  Towor,  Chicago,  III.  •  Pacific  Coast:  7t5  Morkol  Stroot,  Son  Francisco,  Colif. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  •  THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  •  BOSTON  HERALD  •  THE  CHARLOHE  OBSERVER 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  •  THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  •  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  •  THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 

DES  MOINES  REGISTER  •  THE  DETROIT  NEWS  •  THE  HOUSTON  POST  •  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

THE  JACKSONVILLE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION  •  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  •  THE  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

MIAMI  NEWS  •  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  •  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES 
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Ijooking  back  over  these  years,  THIS  WEEK  Magazine 
is  grateful  for  its  gains  in  member-newspapers*.  .  .  in  circulation** 
. .  .  in  advertising  volume.*** 

But  somehow  we  feel  cold  figures  don’t  express  the  major 
accomplishments  of  this  magazine:— 


THIS  WEEK  has  brought  to  the  newspaper  reader  a 
magazine  of  high  integrity  and  of  great  national  stature. 


THIS  WEEK  has  brought  the  national  advertiser  a 
new  method  of  advertising— combining  both  magazine 
content  and  colory  with  the  sales  impact  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper. 


Finally y  THIS  WEEK  has  brought  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  a  new  concept  of  the  old  newspaper  '^syndicate” 
—  in  effecty  a  partnershipy  in  which  the  member-news¬ 


papers  share  in  both  management  and  profits. 


Just  for  the  record: 

*21  member-newspapers  in  1935; 

34  today  .  .  . 

**4,293,000  circulation  in  1935; 

10,572,000  today  .  .  . 

***102  pages,  $1.2  million,  advertising  in  1935; 
852  pages,  $26.8  million,  last  year. 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  •  NORFOLK  VIRGINIAN-PILOT  •  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 

rs  the  phoenix  Arizona  republic  •  the  Pittsburgh  press  •  Portland  Oregon  journal 

PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  •  RICHMOND  TIMES-DISPATCH  •  ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  AND  CHRONICLE 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  •  THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE  •  SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  AND  SUNDAY  NEWS 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE  • 
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to  yonr  advertising 
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Altoona  Mirror 

by  using  color! 
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Maine  Court  Divided 
On  Severance  Rights 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  POLITICAL  staflF  writer  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press -Herald  re¬ 
signed  after  more  than  20  years 
of  -service.  Upon  his  resignation 
he  demanded  the  severance  pay 
which  he  claimed  to  be  due  him 
under  the  provisions  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  contract  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild.  (100  Atl.  2d  726, 
Maine). 

The  publisher  refused  to  pay, 
contending  that  this  employe  had 
forfeited  his  right  to  such  bene¬ 
fits  under  the  stipulations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  agreement. 

Contract  Provisions 

The  two  provisions  of  this  con¬ 
tract  involved  in  this  controversy 
were, 

“2.  Upon  dismissal,  other  than 
for  gross  neglect  of  duty  or  gross 
misconduct  while  on  duty,  not  pro¬ 
voked  by  management,  an  em¬ 
ploye  shall  receive  a  cash  sever¬ 
ance  payment  equal  to  his  salary 
for  one  week  at  the  highest  rate 
received  during  his  employment, 
for  each  six  months  or  major  frac¬ 
tion  thereof  that  he  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  publisher. 

“4.  Upon  completion  of  20 
years’  service  or  because  of  illness 
or  having  reached  the  age  of  65, 
an  employe  may  terminate  his  em¬ 
ployment  and  upon  written  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  publisher  shall  receive 
a  cash  lump  sum  based  on  length 
of  service  as  computed  under  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  this  article.  Payments 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  lieu 
of  any  other  terminal  benefits  pro¬ 
vided  elsewhere.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Maine 
last  November  held  that  this  em¬ 
ploye  had  been  “guilty  of  gross 
misconduct  while  on  duty,  not  pro- 
I  voked  by  management  and  was 
I  dismissed  therefor,”  and  denied 
I  the  employe  a  recovery. 


The  circumstances  as  detailed  in 
the  opinion  on  which  this  judg¬ 
ment  was  rendered,  were. 

“Just  prior  to  the  severance  of 
this  employe’s  relations  with  the 
publisher  he  became  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  a  serious  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  political  scandal.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  was  of  such  a  nature 
and  character  that  if  and  when  it 
became  known  this  employe’s  use¬ 
fulness  as  a  political  writer  was 
sure  to  come  to  an  end  and  his 
retention  by  the  publisher  as  a  po¬ 
litical  writer  would  reflect  discr^it 
upon  itself  and  its  publications. 

“On  the  eve  of  the  certain  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  facts  with  relation 
to  the  scandal  and  this  employe’s 
participation  therein,  before  a  leg¬ 
islative  investigating  committee,  the 
employe  by  his  counsel  and  in  per¬ 
son,  made  known  to  the  publisher 
the  existence  of  the  facts  and  that 
the  same  were  to  be  immediately 
made  public.” 

Dissenters’  View 

Two  of  the  justices  of  the  Maine 
Supreme  Court  dissented. 

“We  contend,”  said  these  two 
dissenters,  “that  the  employment 
was  terminated  not  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  but  by  the  employe,  which 
dismissal  by  the  publisher  made  it 
impossible  for  the  employe  to  ter¬ 
minate  by  resigning. 

“The  construction  according  to 
the  majority  opinion  is  that  sec¬ 
tion  2  is  in  effect  from  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  until  there  is  a  dismissal 
or  a  resignation.  The  construction 
of  the  dissenting  opinions  is  that 
section  2  is  in  effect  until  there 
has  been  a  completion  of  20  years’ 
service.  At  the  completion  of  20 
years’  service  section  2  has  expired 
and  the  right  to  resign  and  the 
right  to  severance  pay  vests. 


THE  KEISTER  "SUPPORT  THE  CHURCH"  SERIES  HAS  BEEN 
AWARDED  THE 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  MEDAL 


"AN  OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  HELPING  TO  BRING  ABOUT  A 
BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE  IN  l?S3." 
THE  AWARD  WAS  BESTOWED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  AWARDS  JURY  OF  THE 
FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION.  VALLEY  FORGE.  PENNSYLVANIA  OF  WHICH 
DR.  MILTON  S.  EISENHOWER  IS  A  DIRECTOR. 


Your  newspaper  will  not  want  to  miss  another  week  of  this  outstandini; 
feature.  Over  800  subscribers — over  400  different  ads  in  mat  form  com¬ 
plete.  Write  now  for  full  information  and  free  proofs  to  Keister  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Dept  A.  W.,  Strasburg-,  V’irginia. 


“We  are  strengthened  in  our  be¬ 
lief  that  section  2  has  expired  by 
m  m  the  Statement  in  section  4  that, 

‘payments  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  lieu  of  any  other  terminal 
benefits  provided  for  elsewhere,’ 
|Xq  “Retirement  pay  is  defined  as 

ICv  ‘adjusted  compensation,’  presently 

earned,  payable  in  the  future.  The 
compensation  is  earned  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  payable  in  the  future  and 
es  as  detailed  in  until  the  time  arrives  when  he 
hich  this  judg-  may  retire  his  retirement  pay  is 
,  were.  but  an  inchoate  ri^t.  But  when 

ie  severance  of  conditions  are  satisfied,  at  that 
ations  with  the  time  retirement  pay  becomes  a 
me  actively  in-  vested  right  of  which  the  persons 
IS  and  disgrace-  entitled  thereto  cannot  be  deprived, 
il.  Suffice  it  to  It  has  ripened  into  a  full  contrac- 
l  such  a  nature  tual  obligation.” 
if  and  when  it  Vested  Interest 

5  employe  s  use-  dissenting  opinion  then 

ical  '^riter  was  quoted  from  the  decision  of  a 
Pennsylvania  court  in  relation  to 
iblisher  as  a  po-  severance  pay, 

1  reflect  discredit  employe  fulfilling  these  con- 

publications.  ditions  then  has  a  vested  interest 
the  certain  dis-  in  retirement  pay  which  cannot  be 
ts  with  relation  destroyed,  weakened  or  departed 
1  this  employe’s  from  by  subsequent  legislation, 
in,  before  a  leg-  Neither  dismissal  from  service  or 
g  committee,  the  office,  nor  any  involuntary  removal 
msel  and  in  per-  can  affect  this  vested  right  to  re- 
to  the  publisher  tirement  pay. 
e  facts  and  that  “Liability  for  retirement  pay  is 
be  immediately  complete  as  soon  as  an  employe 
or  member  of  the  retirement  sys- 
s’  View  tern  has  satisfied  the  conditions 

ces  of  the  Maine  for  retirement,  whether 

isented.  employe  chooses  to  retire  im- 

said  these  two  oiediately  or  to  continue  in  active 
the  employment  seviw.  .  . 

ot  by  the  pub-  majority  opinion,  contin- 

employe,  which  ried  this  Maine  dissent,  “has  not 
ublisher  made  it  construed  this  contract,  it  has  writ- 
employe  to  ter-  ^  made  re- 

signing  a  mountain  and  the  com- 
on  according  to  P'el’on  of  20  years’  service  a  mole 
ion  is  that  sec-  written  a  contract  so 

t  from  the  time  strongly  against  the  employe  that 
nent  of  the  em-  succeeded  in  bringing  about 

‘re  is  a  dismissal  ®  forfeiture  of  this  man’s  20  years’ 
The  construction  “"<1  8'ven  the  remunera- 

opinions  is  that  <‘on  for  it  to  this  employer.” 

■ffect  until  there  Nevertheless  the  conclusion  of 
■tion  of  ">0  years’  majority  of  the  justices  in  ren- 
ompletion  of  20  judgment  against  the  em- 

ion  2  has  expired  , 

resign  and  the  ^  ^he  right  to  severance  pay,  al- 
pay  vests  though  enforceable,  is  but  a  con¬ 

tingent  right  which  does  not  be- 
come  absolute  unless  the  terms  of 
the  contract  making  provision 
therefor  are  complied  with.  It  is 
never  due  and  payable  until  the 
termination  of  the  contract  or  em¬ 
ployment  and  then  only  if  the  con- 
)AL  tract  of  employment  be  terminated 

under  such  conditions  that  it  is 
payable  according  to  the  terms 
NG  ABOUT  A  thereof. 

LIFE  IN  i?S3."  “Nor  is  the  employe  at  the 

1  JURY  OF  THE  mercy  of  the  management  with  re- 

A  OF  WHICH  of  severance  pay. 

g  His  right  to  such  pay  depends  upon 

his  own  conduct  and  upon  that 
alone.  The  right  to  severance  pay 

_  is  not  lost  by  mere  dismissal  for 

Ihu  outstanding  cause  but  only  when  the  dismissal 

mat  form  com-  is  ‘for  gross  misconduct  while  on 

)  Keister  Adver-  duty,  not  provoked  by  manage- 

ment.’  ” 
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Soutfv  T)akota 


The  next  25  years  belong  to  the  Upper  Midwest 


springing  up  in  northern  Minnesota 
where  taconite  is  adding  another 
century  of  production  to  the  state’s 
world-famous  iron  ore  ranges.  One 
mining  firm  alone  has  scheduled  a 
$300  million  investment  in  this  new 
industry.  Total  investments  may 
reach  a  billion  dollars. 

Electric  power  already  has  begun 
flowing  from  Fort  Randall  Dam  in 
South  Dakota — one  of  five  huge 
dams  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
Project.  Next  will  be  Garrison  Dam 
in  North  Dakota,  scheduled  to  start 
operations  in  1955. 

Keep  in  mind  this  picture  of 
America’s  Upper  Midwest.  Its  tre¬ 


mendous  developments  will  be  mak¬ 
ing  headlines  for  years  to  come  .  .  . 
its  great  new  wealth,  and  more  than 
$5  billion  annual  retail  sales,  make 
it  a  market  of  ever-increasing  im¬ 
portance. 

Now  only  4  cities  in  the  United 
States  (New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  and  Philadelphia)  have  Sunday 
newspapers  with  larger  circulations 
than  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 
. . .  now  more  than 


Here’s  a  picture  of  the  exciting 
and  important  developments  in  oil, 
taconite,  lignite  and  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  Project  which— added  to 
an  already  thriving  agricultural  and 
industrial  economy — promise  years 
of  exceptional  growth  in  the  great  3H 
state  market  area  called  the  Upper 
Midwest. 

North  Dakota’s  three-year-old 
Williston  Oil  Basin  now  has  14 
proven  fields,  more  than  280  pro¬ 
ducing  wells.  Production  should  ex¬ 
ceed  250,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
by  1960.  Refineries  and  pipe  lines  are 
already  under  construction. 

New  towns  and  new  plants  are 


in  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Da¬ 
kota,  western  Wisconsin. 


Minneapolis 
Star  XnbllltC 

IVINING  MORNING  *  SUNDAY 


“NIW  WIALTH  IN  TNI  LAND  OF  HIAWATHA” 

In  just  five  months  this  26-minute,  full-color  film  story  of 
the  great  new  developments  in  America’s  Upper  Midwest  has 
been  shown  550  times  before  90,000  people.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  this  picture  of  America’s  newest  high-ptotential 
market,  write  to  the  National  Advertising  Department, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


JOHN  COWfUS,  PrMirfMf 


Exclusive  Intriguing 

written  in  a  style  the  layman  as  well  as  the 
scientist  can  imderstand 

SCIENCE  SERVICE  NEWS 
AND  FEATURE  COVERAGE 

The  editorial  staff  is  made  up  of  men  and  women 
trained  not  only  in  the  seiences  they  report  but  in 
the  teehnique  of  writing  their  accurate  copy  in  a 
lively,  readable  manner. 

DAILY  NEWS  REPORT  .  .  .  dynamic  stories  of  the 
day-by-day  advancements  and  discoveries  in  all  fields 
of  science. 

WEEKLY  FEATURE  PACKET  .  .  .  made  up  of  a 
by-lined,  exclusive  story,  the  sparkingly  column  New 
Machines  and  Gadgets  and  article.  Nature  Ramblings. 
Each  is  illustrated;  the  first  two  with  mats  of  prints, 
the  later  with  mat  of  a  line-drawing. 

YOUR  HEALTH:  Here’s  How!  By  Jane  Stafford,  expert  writer 
on  medicine,  health  and  nutrition.  Tri- weekly.  A  news  column 
applicable  to  everyday  home  problems. 

MAP  OF  THE  STARS.  Monthly.  Written  by  James  Stokley, 
staff  writer  on  astronomy.  Illustrated  with  two  clear-cut  semi¬ 
circular  maps  showing  positions  of  stars  and  constellations. 
Story  may  be  cut  to  copy  matted  with  maps.  A  boon  to 
amateur  astronomers. 

SCIENCE  SHORTS,  a  service  that  may  be  used  as  short  daily 
editorial  articles  or  as  filler  copy.  42  .sentence-paragraphs,  vary¬ 
ing  in  length  to  meet  editorial  and  composing  room  needs,  in 
each  mailing. 

Write  or  wire  for  sample  releases  or  talk  with  Watson 
Davis,  Director,  and  Hallie  Jenkins  during  ANPA 
meeting. 

*  _  * 

*  FIFTH  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FAIR 

*  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  May  13-15,  1954  * 

Through  the  sponsorship  of  alert  newspapers  throughout  ^ 

*  the  country  the  areas  represented  in  the  current  national  ^ 
•K  program  have  increased  285%  since  the  first  event  in  4- 
+  May  1950.  Amazing  growth  .  .  .  and  a  vital  project  for  ♦ 
-K  our  country,  desperately  in  need  of  trained  scientists. 

Write  or  wire  for  data  on  the  way  to  assist  brilliant  boys 
and  girls  toward  their  goals  of  achievement  in  every  ^ 
newsworthy  field.  * 

*  ♦ 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  Northwest,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Legal  Trick  Bars 
Reporter  at  Trial 

Miami,  Fla. 

Defense  attorneys  prevented  Milt 
Sosin,  a  Miami  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter,  from  covering  a  trial  in 
which  two  detectives  were  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  accept  unauthor¬ 
ized  compensation. 

As  the  jury  was  being  selected, 
Mr.  Sosin  was  served  with  a  sub¬ 
poena  summoning  him  as  a  “de¬ 
fense  witness.” 

Shortly  afterwards,  Benny  Cohen, 
a  lawyer,  invoked  the  rule  under 
which  all  witnesses  are  barred  from 
the  courtroom. 

Mr.  Sosin  called  City  Editor 
John  McMullin,  who  dispatched 
another  reporter,  Haines  Colbert, 
to  the  scene. 

Later  Mr.  Colbert  reported  that 
during  an  interlude  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  Mr.  Cohen  whispered  in  his 
ear:  ‘The  reason  I  had  Sosin  put 
under  the  rule  and  barred  is  be- 
cau.se  I  don't  think  he  would  write 
a  fair  story.  But  if  you  say  that 
in  the  paper  I’ll  deny  that  1  said  it 
to  you.” 

Mr.  Sosin  is  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  been  instrumental  in  helping 
break  up  a  large  gambling  syndi¬ 
cate. 


Wittenberg  to  Honor 
Publisher  Morris 

Springfield,  Ohio 
Edgar  L.  Morris,  publisher  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Springfield 
Daily  News  and  Morning  Sun,  will 
receive  an  honor¬ 
ary  doctor  of  hu¬ 
mane  letters 
degree  at  Witten- 
b  e  r  g  College’s 
109th  commence- 
m  e  n  t  exercises 
June  7. 

Mr.  Morris  en¬ 
tered  the  newspa¬ 
per  field  shortly 
after  graduating 
from  Wapakoneta 
High  School  in 
1904.  Coming  to  Springfield  in 
1908  as  stockholder  and  city  editor 
with  the  Morning  Times,  from  1910 
until  1924  he  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  News.  He  then  be¬ 
came  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper  four  years  before 
assuming  the  same  positions  with 
the  Daily  News  and  Morning  Sun. 

He  recently  became  publisher, 
vicepresident  and  director  of  the 
two  papers. 

■ 

Negro  Series  Praised 

Washington 
The  Chicago  Defender  and 
Ethel  Payne,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  have  been  commended 
by  Leonard  W.  Hall,  Republican 
National  Committee  chairman, 
for  a  full-page  analysis  of  the  Eis¬ 
enhower  Administration’s  appoint¬ 
ments  of  members  of  the  Negro 
race  to  federal  offices. 


Morris 


Hawaii  Editor 
Bars  Further 
April  Fooling 

Honolulu 

William  H.  Ewing,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
has  ordered  an  end  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  April  Fool’s  Day  stories 
because  of  a  radio  hoax  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  “adverse  reaction” 
that  might  also  have  reflected  on 
the  newspaper. 

“Henceforth,”  Mr.  Ewing  an¬ 
nounced,  “this  newspaper  will  try 
to  live  up  to  the  admonition  if 
you  see  it  in  the  Star-Bulletin,  it’s 
so.” 

The  Star  -  Bulletin  had  spent 
weeks  in  preparing  a  full  page  lay¬ 
out  of  stories  and  pictures  on  a 
fictional  volcanic  eruption  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii  and  the  imagi¬ 
nary  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Hilo — in  which  no  one  was  killed. 

The  description  was  based  on 
facts  from  volcanologists  and  was 
intended  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
construction  of  a  lava  barrier  to 
protect  the  city. 

The  layout,  made  up  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  front  page  but  to  run  inside, 
was  also  to  have  a  red  overprint 
reading  “April  Fool”  to  avoid  any 
possible  misunderstanding. 

But  early  in  the  morning  of  Ap¬ 
ril  1,  Radio  Disc  Jockey  Hal 
Lewis  put  out  an  announcement 
that  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Bill  had 
passed  in  Congress  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  Islanders  will  be  able 
to  get  refunds  on  their  income 
taxes.  Both  the  Star-Bulletin  and 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  were  flood¬ 
ed  with  phone  inquiries. 

“Our  plans  for  a  semi -serious 
April  Fool  page  intended  to  call 
attention  to  the  danger  of  lava 
inundation  of  Hilo  was  upset  by 
Hal  Lewis’s  tax  hoax  on  the  radio,” 
Mr.  Ewing  said. 

“Our  April  Fool  page  was 
junked  because  of  the  conviction 
the  adverse  reaction  to  the  Lewis 
hoax  would  be  shared  by  the  Star- 
Bulletin.  This  marks  the  end  of 
our  April  Fool  series.” 

The  Star-Bulletin  had  for  many 
years  carried  April  Fool  stories, 
primarily  of  a  scientific  nature. 

■ 

Third  Cedar  Rapids 
Reporter  on  'Life' 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Miss  Jean  Strong,  a  writer- 
photographer  for  the  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids  Gazette  since  February,  1951, 
has  resigned  to  become  a  reporter- 
researcher  for  Life  magazine  in 
New  York.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
the  school  of  journalism  at  Iowa 
State  University. 

Two  other  former  Gazette  staff 
members  are  on  the  Life  editorial 
staff.  Gene  Farmer,  former  Ga¬ 
zette  city  editor,  is  foreign  news 
editor,  and  Dora  Jane  Hamblin, 
former  reporter  for  the  Gazette, 
is  a  Life  reporter  in  Chicago. 
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The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


aRCULATION< 

_ 


lEACHES  MORE  TEXAS 
CUSTOMERS  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  NEWSPAPER  IN 


^JTEXAS 


243,268 

MORNING  AND  EVENING 

213.729 


I  SUNDAY 


REACHIIi  THE  BUYING  POWER 
OF  FORTf  ORTH  AND  WEST  TEXAS 
TRADING  WPIRE . . .  WITH  AN 
ANNUAL  EF%TIVE  BUYING 
INCOME  OF  $mi8.313,000 


*ABC  Audit  Report  for  12  Months 
Ending  March  31,  1953 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

Witftowt  *$•  •#  Contests,  Ssfcomos  or  fnmiymt . , .  "Jytt  m  Good  Nows^•^cr'* 
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FOTOSETTER 


TYPE  ON  FILM 

MAGNESIUM 

Perry  Newspapers,  Ocala,  Florida,  have  pioneered 
a  revolutionary  new  printing  process.  It  combines 
Intertype  Fotosetter  type  on  film  with  magnesium 
plates.  This  new  method  is  used  to  print  All  Flor¬ 
ida  Magazine,  a  syndicated  Sunday  supplement 
with  a  total  circulation  of  300,000.  The  magazine  is 
circulated  hy  14  daily  and  14  weekly  newspapers  in 
Florida,  including  those  of  the  Perry  group. 

Why  don’t  you  investigate  the  advantages  of: 

1.  Printing  directly  from  original  engravings, 
avoiding  losses  of  detail  in  conventional 
stereo  reproduction  methods. 

2.  Simplified  composing  room  operation. 

3.  Clearer,  sharper  type  reproduction. 

4.  Faster  platemaking. 

5.  Rapid  makeup. 

Here  is  what  Max  Hunn,  All  Florida  Magazine 
columnist,  says  of  this  new  method  on  page  11  of 
the  January  24  issue: 

“With  this  issue  of  All  Florida,  a  total  of 
250  million  pages  will  have  been  printed  from 
Perry  Printing  Process  magnesium  plates . . . 
The  type  you  are  now  reading  is  camera 
copy.  The  Intertype  Fotosetter,  a  new  pho¬ 
tographic  typesetting  machine,  and  the  first 
used  by  a  newspaper  magazine,  operates  on 
the  letter-by-letter  principle.  It  exposes  each 
character  individually,  thus  producing  type 
of  unexcelled  refinement,  in  keeping  with  .A// 
Florida’s  ‘Hall  Mark  of  Quality’.” 


“ALL  FLORIDA”  says  about 
INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER: 


“New  horizons  for  the  modem  printer  were 
opened  with  the  perfection  of  Intertype  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  Fotosetter,  the  first  keyboard  operated 
machine  to  produce  photographic  type  compo¬ 
sition  on  a  commercial  basis. 

“The  Fotosetter  replaces  the  hot  metal,  line 
casting  method.  It  produces  justified  compo¬ 
sition  in  galley  form  directly  on  film  or  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  in  a  single  operation.  This  com¬ 
position  can  be  reproduced  directly  on  magne¬ 
sium  plates. 

“All  Florida  installed  a  Fotosetter  last  July 
—the  first  such  machine  in  any  printing  plant 
in  the  South— and  for  the  past  six  months  the 
magazine  has  been  printed  entirely  by  photo¬ 
graphic  type,  'Ahich  gives  a  cleaner,  clearer  re¬ 
production  than  is  possible  by  the  hot  metal 
method.” 


“ALL  FLORIDA”  says  about 
Special  Press: 


“All  Florida’s  research  department  built  the 
experimental  press  pictured  here.  It  is  the  first 
press  designed  specifically  for  printing  by  the 
magnesium  plate  method.  Experimental  No. 
One  is  expected  to  be  the  prototype  of  the 
magnesium  plate  presses  of  the  future,  making 
it  possible  for  All  Florida  Magazine  to  obtain 
a  quality  of  reproduction  which  will  rival  that 
of  the  ‘slick’  paper  monthly  magazines  printed 
on  special  magazine  presses.” 
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Intertype 

Fotosetter 


made  by  Intertype 
it  isn’t  a 
FOTOSETTER 


Experimental 

Press 


INTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


360  Furman  Stroat,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angolos,  Now  Orloons,  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Typo  Foundry  Co,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Montrool,  Winnipog,  Voncouvor,  Halifax 


iti  in  Cantury  Sdwolbooli  ond  ruiuro 
FOTOSETTER  it  o  r«gitt«r«d  trod*moHi 


'Ike'  To  Speak 
At  NEA  Banquet 
In  Washington 

Chicago 

President  Eisenhower  will  be  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  National  Ed¬ 
itorial  Association’s  reception  and 
banquet  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June 
22,  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  This 
banquet  is  part  of  the  post-conven¬ 
tion  tour  which  follows  the  69th 
Annual  Convention  of  NEA  to  be 
held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  17-19. 

President  Eisenhower  indicated 
in  accepting  the  invitation  extended 
by  NEA  President  Alan  C.  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Lz/ver/ie  (Minn.)  Star-Herald, 


that  he  preferred  to  speak,  infor¬ 
mally  with  the  NEA  members. 

Keller  to  Keynote 

Acceptance  of  this  invitation  by 
the  President  marks  the  first  time 
in  the  long  history  of  the  NEA  that 
a  President  of  the  United  States 
has  attended  an  association  affair. 

Ralph  W.  Keller,  Minne.sota  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  manager,  will  be 
the  keynote  speaker  at  the  banquet, 
June  22.  He  will  tell  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  America  of  the  “grass 
roots”  newspapers.  NEA  conven¬ 
tion  delegates  have  been  asked  to 
invite  their  congressmen  and  sen¬ 
ators  to  the  banquet  in  the  nation’s 
capitol. 

President  Mclntash  also  an¬ 
nounced  highlights  of  the  69th  con- 


IN  GARY 
IT  ONLY 
TAKES  ONE 

The  most  powerful  and  most 
popular  sales  force  in  the 
Gary-Calumet  Area 

THE  GARY 
POST-TRIBUNE 

Gary's  only  newspaper 

Over  three  times  the  effective  family 
coverage  of  all  Chicago  daily  news¬ 
papers  combined  in  this  market.  No 
other  medium  of  any  type  even  ap¬ 
proaches  our  audience  in  size  in  this 


More  than  95  out  of  100  families  in 
our  city  zone  read  THE  POST-TRIBUNE 
each  weekday,  and  in  the  entire  Gary 
Trading  Area  the  coverage  is  better 
than  80  out  of  100. 


vention  program: 

Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.,  U.  S.  At¬ 
torney  General,  will  speak  at  the 
banquet  program  June  17.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Glee 
Club  will  provide  a  musical  pro¬ 
gram  at  this  banquet. 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  managing 
editor  of  the  fVasliington  (D.  C.) 


\  \  '  '  / 
'^0ST-TRIBt% 

\C,6vER4g>./ 


Post  and  T-H 
Appoints  4  to 
Executive  Jobs 

Washington 
Four  executive  changes  at  the 
„  .  .  u  ij  11  I  Washington  Post  and  Times-Her- 

Post  and  T.n^s-Herald  announced  this  week  by 

June  18  on  The  Right  to  Know,  phjijp  l,  Graham,  president  and 
Following  Mr.  Wiggin.s,  Hugh  publisher. 

Boyd,  NEA  Freedom  of  Informa-  Donald  M.  Bernard  was  elected 
tion  committee  representative  and  vicepresident  and  advertising  di¬ 
general  manager  of  the  Neir  Brwns-  rector.  He  joined  the  Washington 
wick  (N.  J.)  Home-News,  wll  in  June.  1935.  He  is  presi- 

sp^k  on  ‘  Freedom  of  Information  jent  of  jbe  Newspaper  Advertis- 
Our  Plans  and  Hopes.  Ed  M.  j^g  Executives  Association  of 
Anderson,  NEA  vicepresident,  and  America. 

William  L.  Daley,  NEA  Washing-  jack  M.  B.  Sacks  was  named 
ton  counsel,  will  give  a  legislative  assistant  advertising  director.  He 
report.  bas  been  with  the  Washington 

The  June  18  program  session  Post  since  1936  and  was  manager, 
will  feature  the  presentation  of  the  general  advertising  department. 
NEA  Better  Newspaper  Contest  w.  Frank  Gatewood,  formerly 
awards.  Presentation  will  be  han-  business  manager  of  the  Times- 
dl^  by  the  contest  co-chairmen.  Herald,  was  named  assistant  ad- 
Clinton  W.  Loomis,  LaGrange  vertising  director.  He  will  be  in 
(111.)  Citizen,  and  Vernon  E.  charge  of  the  local  advertising 


Meidell,  Chicago  Heights 
Star. 


(Ill.) 


operation. 

Raoul  Blumberg,  appointed  as- 


]  Joe  T.  Cook.  Mission  (Tex.)  sistant  general  manager,  was  rc- 
Times  and  NEA  past  president,  tail  advertising  manager  during 
'  will  present  the  Amos  Award,  the  past  three  years.  He  joined 
This  is  given  annually  to  the  news-  the  Post  staff  in  1935.  Prior  to 
;  paper  editor  or  publi.sher  who  has  1950.  Mr.  Blumberg  was  promo- 
done  the  most  during  the  year  past  tion  manager  and  public  relatioas 
for  the  industry  and  for  the  Na-  director. 

tional  Fxlitorial  Association.  Other  officers  of  the  Post  and 

June  19,  Samuel  C.  Waugh,  As-  Times-Herald  are:  Eugene  Meyer, 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco-  chairman  of  the  board;  James  Rus- 
nomic  Affairs,  will  address  NEA  sell  Wiggins,  vicepresident  and 
members.  This  session  will  al.so  be  managing  editor;  John  W.  Sweet- 
given  over  to  a  progress  report  erman.  vicepresident  and  general 
from  Weekly  Newspaper  Reprcsen-  manager;  John  S.  Hayes,  vice- 
tatives,  Inc.  president  in  charge  of  radio  and 

The  convention  will  be  followed  television;  Charles  C.  Boysen,  sec- 
by  a  post-convention  tour  of  west-  •'etary;  Floyd  R.  Harrison,  treasur- 
ern  Maryland,  historic  Virginia,  assistant 

and  Washington.  D.  C.,  where  the  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 
President  will  be  a  guest  of  the  " 

National  Editorial  Association  at  Paper  Exporter  Gets 
1  the  June  22  reception  and  banquet.  IQ-Year  Probation 

Maxwell  Meyers,  president  of 
Trans-America  Industries,  Inc.,  in¬ 
volved  in  an  alleged  $350,000 
swindle  of  a  Japanese  firm  by  sell¬ 
ing  inferior  newsprint,  has  been 
placed  on  probation  10  years 
after  promising  to  make  full  res¬ 
titution,  (E&P,  Jan.  10.  1953, 
page  34). 

Meyers  pleaded  guilty  to  sec¬ 
ond  degree  forgery  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  by  New  York  General  Ses¬ 
sions  Judge  Jonah  J.  Goldstein. 
A  partner  of  Meyers,  Salvatore 
Cafiero,  also  entered  a  guilty  plea 
and  will  be  sentenced  May  14. 


National  Representatives:  BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY 


Trotter  and  McEvoy 
Promoted  in  Mobile 

Mobile.  Ala. 

Promotion  of  Fallon  Trotter  to 
assistant  executive  editor  of  the 
Mobile  Press  Register  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  Mike  McEvoy  to  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Press  were  announced 
last  week  by  George  M.  Cox.  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

Mr.  Trotter,  34.  who  had  been 
serving  as  city  editor  of  the  after- 
ntx)n  Press  since  1948,  succeeds 
J.  Frank  Gordy,  who  has  resigned. 
Mr.  McEvoy  had  been  serving  as 
assistant  city  editor. 

Mr.  Trotter,  a  native  of  Pratt¬ 
ville,  .Ala.,  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald  in  1943,  and  moved  over 
to  the  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  as 
sports  editor  in  1944.  He  became 
associated  with  the  Press  Reg¬ 
ister  in  August.  1944,  as  sports 
editor  and  general  assignments 
reporter. 

Mr.  McEvoy  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Press  Reg¬ 
ister  as  an  office  clerk  in  1947. 


Fund  for  Baby 

Key  West,  Fla. 

Baby  Delores  Disgdiertt  under¬ 
went  a  successful  sight-restoration 
operation  in  New  York  City  re¬ 
cently  with  the  help  of  the  Key 
West  Citizen  and  local  residents 
who  contributed  $2,000.  City  Ed¬ 
itor  Margaret  Foresman  directed 
the  paper’s  effort  in  bringing  the 
little  girl’s  plight  to  public  atten¬ 
tion. 
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SCRANTOH 
WILKES-BARRE*^ii^ 

*'•'  +<A2LET0N 


PITTSBURGH 

% 

1 

PHIIAPEUPHIA 

i* 

Scranton  -Wilkcs-sarre 
Population  -614,146* 
RIETAI  LSAL€S‘4621,SOaOOO. 

Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  are  two  markets  in  one.  The  area  is  exactly 
the  same  today  as  it  always  has  been— Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  counties, 
including  Hazleton. 

These  two  markets  are  so  closely  allied  and  fused  into  one  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  traveler  to  tell  when  he  has  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 

This  is  lik^ise  true  in  the  distribution  of  merchandise  as  all  sales 
organizations  familiar  with  the  territory  will  testify. 

*  Standard  Metropolitan  Districts  .  .  .  U.  S.  Census  1950. 

Hazleton  excluded  from  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre. 


Scftee 

mo... 


850  completed  and  occupied  housing 
units. 

4000  additional  school  enrollments. 

Bank  deposits  increased  by  $15,742,607. 
Bank  clearings  increased  by  $34,389,41 3. 
9000  new  jobs  in  nine  new  industries  and 
expanded  plants. 

Total  employed  in  the  city  of  Scranton 
46,000. 


GKORGK  A.  Me  Dt.VITT  CO..  INC., /Vafioofi/ ffepresantnfjees  •  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh.  Detroit 
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Cross  Updates 
'Right  to  Enow' 
In  Supplement 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Cross  brings  up 
to  date  his  book,  “The  People’s 
Right  to  Know,”  published  a  year 
ago,  with  a  supplement  which  cov¬ 
ers  new  material  and  developments 
in  the  held  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Columbia  University  Press  is 
publishing  the  supplement  which 
Dr.  Cross  submitt^  as  a  report 
to  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors’  convention  this 
week  in  Washington. 

The  original  report,  sponsored 
by  ASNE,  dealt  mostly  with  mate¬ 
rial  that  was  compiled  in  1951  and 
part  of  1952. 

“Since  then,”  Dr.  Cross  states, 
“the  campaign  for  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  has  continued  and  the 
story  has  grown  and  grown. 

“As  secrecy  about  Government 
was  ceasing  to  be  a  secret  a  new 
national  Administration  came  into 
power.  Shakily  at  first  but  with  in¬ 
creasing  clarity,  it  has  begun  to 
write  its  own  record  on  the  issue. 

“Anti-secrecy  statutes  with  force¬ 
ful  impact  on  the  practice  of  ‘closed 
meetings’  and  proceedings  of  public 
officials  have  been  passed  in  a 
number  of  states,  including  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Ohio,  South  Dakota  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  On  the  other  hand,  court  de¬ 


cisions  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  elsewhere  indicate  the  need  in 
such  statutes  of  built-in  provisions 
for  enforcement  at  the  instance  of 
public  and  press  and  of  appropriate 
penalties  for  violation. 

“With  the  clamps  of  federal  leg¬ 
islation  on  state  action  jarred  loose 
by  the  ‘Jenner  Amendment’  enact¬ 
ed  by  Congress  state  after  state  has 
opened  relief  rolls  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion  but  with  barriers  against  use 
of  names  of  applicants  and  re¬ 
cipients  for  political  or  commer¬ 
cial  purposes.  The  citizens  of 
more  than  twenty  states  now  have 
the  right  to  this  means  of  scrutiny. 

“In  recent  months  there  have 
been  an  unusual  number  of  in¬ 
stances  of  enforced  secrecy  in  ju¬ 
dicial  proceedings  —  a  disquieting 
trend.  Ground  has  been  gained  in 
some  places  and  lost  elsewhere 
along  the  dimly  lighted  highway  of 
access  to  “police  records.”  Court 
decisions  in  litigation  brought  by 
citizens  or  taxpayers  and  by  news¬ 
papers  in  one  or  the  other  of  those 
capacities  have  brought  a  mixed 
bag  of  good  fortune  and  misfor¬ 
tune.  On  balance,  in  these  de¬ 
cisions  public  and  press  have  gained 
enlarged  rights  to  know.” 

■ 

Stetson  on  Hats 

When  the  New  York  Times  did 
a  wrapup  story  on  the  long  hatters’ 
strike  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  April 
8  editions,  the  byline  went  to  Da¬ 
mon  STETSON. 


Armistead  Is  Elected 
President  in  Roanoke 

Roanoke,  Va. 

M.  W.  Armistead,  III,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Times- 
World  Corporation,  publishers  of 
the  Roanoke  Times  and  Roanoke 
World-News,  to  succeed  Junior  P. 
Fishburn,  who  died  March  24. 

The  board  of  directors,  at  a 
meeting  April  7,  also  elected  J.  B. 
Fishburn,  father  of  the  late  presi¬ 
dent,  to  a  new  position  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Fishburn  was  named  first  vice- 
president. 

Mr.  Armistead  is  a  native  of 
Suffolk,  was  educated  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  College,  and  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Roanoke  Times  as 
a  state  news  reporter  in  1936. 
After  a  period  of  military  service 
he  was  given  a  leave  of  absence 
to  become  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  under  former  Gover¬ 
nor  William  A.  Tuck.  He  re¬ 
turned  as  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1947,  was  promoted  to 
vicepresident  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1951  and  was  made  pub¬ 
lisher  in  January,  1954. 

■ 

Safety  Citation 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

The  Massachusetts  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  presented  its  annual  award 
and  commendation  to  Herbert  D. 
Hancock,  general  manager  of  the 
Chelsea  Record,  for  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  safety  program  drive. 


Strike  Barred 
By  Injunction; 

$4  Rise  Given 

Philadelphia 

The  Gravure  Division  of  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications,  Inc.,  April  8 
settled  a  dispute  with  the  Photo 
Engravers  Union  No.  7  with  the 
granting  of  a  $4  a  week  wage  in¬ 
crease  and  a  two-year  contract,  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  15. 

Another  $1  increase  will  be 
granted  after  six  months  and  there 
is  also  a  provision  in  the  contract 
for  reopening  of  the  wage  and 
hours  clause  after  one  year. 

The  settlement  followed  the 
granting  of  a  temporary  injunction 
by  Common  Pleas  Court,  which 
was  withdrawn  by  the  company. 
Members  of  the  union  had  voted  a 
strike  to  become  effective  April  5, 
but  it  never  took  place  after  the 
granting  of  the  injunction  April  3. 

Stewart  Hooker,  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  Triangle,  pointed  out  that 
the  engravers  averaged  $163.66 
with  overtime  throughout  1953. 
Their  basic  wage  scale  under  the 
previous  contract  was  $119. 

Mr.  Hooker  charged  the  union 
“failed  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  Labor-Management  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  which  required  60  days’ 
notice  of  termination  of  contract 
and  30  days’  notice  to  the  Federal 
Mediation  Service.”  This  was  the 
basis  for  the  injunction. 
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is  stronger  than  ever . . . 


Savings  Banks  Deposits  at  a  new  high  of  over  292  millions 
Employment  steadily  increasing 

Your  advertising  in  The  Register  reaches  an 
urban  and  suburban  population  of  over  300,000 

Only  the  Register  Covers  the  Field 


Daily  and  Sunday — a  good  fami  ly  newspaper  since  1812 
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"...answer  to  a  quest 
lasting  more  than  ten  years 


FRANK  S.  HOAG,  Jr. 

PUBLISHER 

Pueblo  Star-Journal  and  Sunday  Chieftain 


•"Family  Weekly  was  the  answer  to  a 
quest  lasting  more  than  ten  years. 

We  had  always  wanted  a  weekly  sup¬ 
plement  for  our  Sunday  circulation 
which  would  enable  us  to  serve 
our  subscribers  even  more  thoroughly 
than  in  the  past,  "  writes  Frank  S.  Hoag,  Jr. 


Growing 
every  day  and 
Going 
to  town— 
to  home  towns 
all  over  America! 

lECKUY  (W.  VA.)  lEGISTH 
lEIMUDA  lOYAl  GAZHTE 
CASPEI  (WYOMING!  STAR 
(HAMPAIGN  (III.)  NEWS  GAZEHE 
COIOIAOO  SPRINGS  (COIO.)  FREE  PRESS 
CONCORD  (N.  C.)  TRIlUNE 
CORINTH  (MISS.)  CORINTHIAN 
COSHOCTON  (OHIO)  TRIRUNE 
OANYIllE  (VA.)  REGISTER 
DENTON  (TEXAS)  RECORD  CHRONICIE 
GRAND  JUNCTION  (COIO.)  SENTINEl 
HURON  (S.  0.)  DAIIY 
IAS  VEGAS  (NEVADA)  REVIEW-JOURNAl 
lAREDO  (TEXAS)  TIMES 
lEWISTON  (MAINE)  ANDROSCOGGIN 
SUNOATNEWS 
IIMA  (OHIO)  NEWS 
lOWEll  (MASS.)  SUN 
lYNCHRURG  (VA.)  NEWS 
MERIDIAN  (MISS.)  STAR 
MONTROSE  (COIO.)  PRESS 
NEW  AllANY  (IND.)  TRIBUNE 
NEW  HAVEN  (CONN.)  REGISTER 
NEWPORT  NEWS  (VA.)  PRESS 
POCATEllO  (lOAHO)  STATE  JOURNAl 
PROVO  (UTAH)  HERAID 
PUEIIO  (COIO.)  STAR-JOURNAl  CHIEFTAIN 
RAPID  Cin  (S.  0.)  JOURNAl 
ROME  (6A.)  NEWS  TRIBUNE 
SAIISRURV  (N.  C.)  POST 
TUSCAIOOSA  (AlA.)  NEWS 
WENATCHEE  (WASH.)  DAIIY  WORID 
ZANESVIllE  (OHIO)  TIMES  SIGNAl 


lueblo  — Colorado's  second  largest  city 
with  a  population  of  more  than  90,000 — lies  in 
a  retail  trading  zone  of  1)9,000  persons  and 
offers  a  sales  market  to  the  national  advertiser 
of  more  than  $217,000,000  annually.  T/be  Star. 
Journal  and  Sunday  Chieftain  provides  77.4  per 
cent  effective  coverage  (96.3  per  cent  in  Pueblo 
County  alone)  with  an  ABC  Sunday  circulation 
of  36,331. 

A  progressive  citv  in  one  of  the  West's  fastest 
growing  areas,  Pueolo  possesses  the  only  seam, 
less  steel  tube  mill  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Corporation,  the 
'  ninth  largest  fabricating  and  producing  steel 
'  company  in  the  Nation,  has  its  main  plant  em- 
ploying  8,000  men  and  women  in  Pueblo.  In 

*  addition  to  extensively  irrigated  farm  lands,  cat- 
I  tie  and  sheep  raising,  the  economy  of  South- 
P  eastern  Colorado  is  enhanced  by  one  of  the 

*  Nation's  largest  Army  Ordnance  depots  and 
I  the  Triplex  Corporation,  world's  largest  manu. 
'  facturer  of  aluminum  pistons. 

I  To  this  vibrant  industrial  and  agricultural  area, 
^  The  Star  Journal  and  Sunday  Chieftain  brings 
~  FAMILY  WEEKLY, fulfillment  of  a  ten  year  quest 
s  for  a  supplement  which  is  beamed  straight  at  the 
f  liveliest  interests  of  the  thousands  of  subscribers 
who  live  in  this  growing  locale. 
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AMERICA’S  HOME  TOWN  SUNDAY  COLORGRAVURE  MAGAZINE 


Why  not  bring  your  readers  an  inevitable  improve¬ 
ment  now — bright,  beautiful,  glorious  color .  .  .  ex¬ 
citing,  important  and  appealing  editorial  features  .  .  . 
top-night  reading  and  pictures?  What  family  weekly 
is  doing  for  scorer  of  fine,  well-managed  home  town 
newspapers  all  over  America,  can  also  be  accom¬ 
plished  for  you— help  you  expand  and  keep  control 
of  your  advertising  market,  add  bulk  to  your  pack¬ 
age,  serve  to  cushion  the  shock  of  a  necessary  price 
increase,  help  you  build  and  hold  new  circulation, 
protect  your  market  and  your  circulation  from  out¬ 
side  invasion,  and  offer  you  a  profit  participation  on 
the  most  favorable  "Charter  Subscriber"  Terms. 

Nothing,  but  nothing  covers  the  Home  Town  Market  like  the  hometown  newspaper! 

I L. Y  WEEKLY^  153  North  MIchisan  Avanua,  Chicaso  1,  Illinois 


Just  added! 


Leonard  S.  Davidow,  President  &  Publisher 
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READER-DEMAM 


A  BRIGHT,  FRESH  PANEL 

in  the  style  millions  Hcnow  and  love! 

Overnight,  Bud  Blake  will  win  the  millions  of  panel  fans  who  enjoy  rotating  titles  that  reflect  the 
funny  side  of  life.  In  this  panel  they  will  find  Thai  Sinking  Feeling— Oh  Happy  Day— Office  Hours 
—Growing  Pains— and  others  that  good  naturedly  poke  fun  at  the  human  frailties.  Bud  Blake's 
fresh  approach  to  this  traditional  panel  style  takes  up  where  the  late  H.  T.  Webster  left  off. 
Because  Bud  Blake  is  young,  his  panels  find  their  humor  in  today's  living  rather  than  in  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  past.  This  panel  is  a  sure  brightener  for  any  page  of  your  newspaper.  For  those  editors 
who  have  been  looking  for  the  right  touch  for  their  editorial  page,  this  is  the  panel.  Samples 
will  be  in  the  mail  to  you  soon.  Watch  for  them.  One  look  will  tell  you  that  your  readers  want 
the  BUD  BLAKE  panel. 

Release  date:  June  14.  Available  daily  in  two-column  size 
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^  THE  HEART  OF  JULIET  JONES  was  introduced  as  a  daily  strip 

■  one  year  ago.  Immediately  it  was  a  hit.  87  papers  bought  it 

r  before  release  date  and  within  a  few  months  it  was  in  over  200 
papers. 

■  Its  success  brought  steady  demands  by  readers  and 
editors  for  a  Sunday  page.  Stan  Drake  agreed  to  create  it. 

A  Now,  after  months  of  planning  and  drawing  and  shaping 
the  story,  the  page  is  ready.  Release  date  is  May  2nd. 
ti  Already,  47  papers  have  taken  it  on  sight.  Like  the  daily, 

'  ifs  headed  straight  to  the  top.  We  suggest  you  wire  now 
^  for  samples  and  terms. 

J  Release  date:  May  2. 

H^NDAV  COLOR  in  half -page,  third-page  standard, 

page  tabloid.  BLACK  and  WHITE  for  weekly  release, 
ii  DAILY  STRIP  in  four  ah<f’ five  cohtmns. 


For  terms;  phone,  t  •  ^ 

wire  or  write  F.  J.  Nicht, 
general  soles  manager, 

\  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


PRINTING  REVOLUTION 

AS  the  top  executives  of  daily  newspapers 

meet  this  week  and  next  for  their  annual 
conventions,  the  long-awaited  “revolution  in 
printing”  appears  to  be  drawing  closer.  Both 
the  newspaper  editors  who  are  meeting  in 
Washington  and  the  newspaper  publishers 
who  will  meet  in  New  York  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  development  of  new  printing 
techniques  reported  in  this  issue. 

Several  years  ago,  when  these  new  devices 
were  on  the  drawing  boards  but  were  being 
promised  for  the  future,  nevertheless.  Editor 
&  Publisher  enthusiastically  proclaimed  the 
dawn  of  a  “printing  revolution.”  We  were 
criticized  mildly  at  that  point  for  predicting 
a  radical  change  in  methods  when  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  gradual  alteration  in  method  was 
all  that  was  promised. 

In  view  of  the  present  cost-revenue  picture 
in  the  newspaper  business  which  is  forcing 
publishers  to  search  for  economies  and  short¬ 
cuts  in  production,  we  think  there  is  greater 
opportunity  for  a  real  “revolution”  in  print¬ 
ing  than  ever  before.  Not  since  Mergenthaler 
developed  the  composing  machine  to  replace 
handset  type  has  there  been  such  promise 
of  a  radical  change.  It  certainly  will  not  come 
overnight — but  then,  neither  did  the  com¬ 
posing  machine  replace  the  type  case  and 
“stick”  overnight. 

The  fact  is,  though,  the  new  processes  are 
already  with  us  and  being  used  successfully 
experimentally. 

In  Florida,  the  Perry  newspapers  have 
been  using  an  Intertype  “Fotosetter”  for  six 
months,  engraving  on  magnesium  plates  and 
printing  directly  from  the  engravings  which 
are  bent  around  the  press  cylinder.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  new  light-weight  experimental  press 
has  been  developed. 

In  Quincy,  Mass.,  the  Patriot-Ledger  has 
been  using  the  “Dow  Rapid-Etch”  machine 
for  two  months  reducing  engraving  time  to 
a  maximum  of  13  minutes — a  saving  of  26 
minutes  over  the  old  process.  Magnesium  is 
used  here  also. 

Linotype  is  introducing  its  new  “Linofilm” 
machine  this  week,  and  “Photon”  is  promised 
for  newspapers  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  which  refinement 
or  combination  of  these  processes  will  ulti¬ 
mately  come  into  common  usage.  But  it 
seems  a  certainty  to  us  that  new  processes 
which  promise  more  speed  and  less  cost  will 
be  adopted  rapidly. 

We  may  expect  some  resistance  to  these 
techniques  from  well-established  unions  now 
entrenched  in  newspaper  plants  just  as  the 
typographical  union  has  been  resisting  Tele- 
typesetters.  The  unions,  however,  should 
draw  a  lesson  from  history  and  realize  that 
the  introduction  of  new,  cheaper  and  faster 
processes  will  mean  more  instead  of  less 
employment. 

These  new  processes  of  faster  and  cheaper 
printing,  with  possibly  better  reproduction, 
can  mean  only  one  thing  for  the  future  of  this 
country — more  printing  plants,  including  news¬ 
paper  plants.  Instead  of  the  threat  of  contrac¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper  business  brought  on  by 
higher  and  higher  costs,  there  will  be  a  promise 
of  expansion  because  a  newspaper  then  might 
be  started  without  the  investment  of  millions 
of  dollars  as  are  required  today. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  inspiring  tArords  in  any 
language,  because  translated, 
it  symbolizes  the  immortal 
thought  of  re-birth,  of  a  rising 
from  the  tomb  of  transient 
sleep;  of  Life  itself  facing  up¬ 
ward,  after  darkness. 

Perhaps,  throughout  a 
troubled  world,  something  in 
the  beauty  of  the  very  thought 
behind  Easter,  will  stimulate 
Man's  inner  urge  for  Peace, 
for  sanctuary  from  that  which 
belongs  to  bitter  yesterdays. 
Miracles  have  happened  .  .  . 
can  happen  again.  From  the 
chaos  of  conflict,  there  could 
come  a  healing  consciousness 
of  Brotherly  Love — of  a  human 
arising  from  mistrust. 

In  ancient  days,  words  were 
cut  into  stone  that  ennobled 
generations.  Today,  the  printed 
word  seeks  a  like  urge.  Our 
newspapers  across  the  Nation, 
through  pages  dedicated  to 
Worship,  will  give  impetus  to 
the  sublimity  of  Easter. 


OPTIMISTIC  OUTLOOK 

THE  REPORTS  in  this  issue  from  newspaper 

executives  all  over  the  country  on  local 
business  conditions  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future  reflect  a  great  deal  of  optimism,  and 
the  facts  substantiate  it.  Practically  all  of 
them  see  an  end  to  the  “readjustment”  and 
a  rising  level  of  business  activity  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  1954. 

Many  note  a  decline  in  retail  business  so 
far  this  year  but  explain  that  a  late  Easter 
season  is  partly  responsible.  They  expect 
Easter  volume  to  approximate  last  year’s. 

Most  of  them  note  a  rise  of  local  unem¬ 
ployment  in  varying  degrees  but  also  see  signs 
of  an  end  to  this  trend  followed  by  increased 
employment. 

The  significant  information  contained  in 
these  reports  is  the  continuing  business  and 
industrial  building  expansion — plants  being 
enlarged,  new  plants  being  built,  new  busi¬ 
nesses  being  launched.  Construction  of  all 
kinds — residential  and  industrial — so  far  this 
year  is  far  ahead  of  last  year. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1954  when  many  economic  prophets 
were  “viewing  with  alarm,”  these  newspaper 
executives  who  work  in  close  contact  with 
local  businessmen  see  concrete  evidence  of 
improving  conditions  to  support  optimistic 
forecasts. 

Editor  &  Publisher  conducted  this  sym¬ 
posium  for  the  benefit  of  executives  who  are 
gathering  in  New  York  for  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  We 
realize,  as  they  do,  that  the  level  of  newspa¬ 
per  volume  depends  largely  on  the  level  of 
business  activity  in  general.  The  facts  cited 
in  this  issue  seem  to  warrant  the  prediction 
that  the  end  of  the  slump  is  at  hand  and  the 
future  holds  definite  promise  of  a  higher  news¬ 
paper  volume. 

MERGENTHALER  TRIBUTE 

The  machine  which  he  invented  will  make 

possible  the  printing  of  newspaper  reports 
which  will  be  written  about  the  observance 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Ottmar  Mergenthaler  on  May  11. 

In  West  Germany,  land  of  his  birth,  there 
will  be  festivities  providing  a  whole  nation’s 
salute  to  a  local  genius,  who,  in  a  short  span  of 
life,  did  so  much  for  the  printed  word. 

Celebrations  planned  as  of  this  date  in  the 
United  States  are  less  auspicious,  but  never¬ 
theless  they  will  keep  a  spotlight  on  a  man 
and  his  invention  at  a  time  when  new  pat¬ 
terns  of  spreading  knowledge  to  the  world 
emerge  from  printing  industry  laboratories. 

Some  30  years  ago  the  AN  PA  convention 
resolved  to  take  steps  to  gain  a  place  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  for  the  wizard  of  typography. 
Nominations  for  the  1955  selections  are  now 
in  order. 

It  would  be  a  simple  but  quite  fitting 
tribute,  we  think,  if  every  newspaper  in  this 
country  would  set  a  single  slug  bearing  the 
inscription  “1854— OTTMAR  MERGEN¬ 
THALER — 1954”  and  print  it  on  Page  One 
with  a  brief  memento  that  this  naturalized 
American  made  possible,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  mass  dissemination  of  information  and 
created  millions  of  jobs. 
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Personal  Mention _ 

Earl  F.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  general  news  manager  of  the 
United  Press,  has  been  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation. 

*  *  * 

John  Cowles,  president,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune, 
was  one  of  four  men  awarded 
trophies  by  the  Minneapolis  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  for  doing  the 
most  to  bring  national  recognition 
to  Minneapolis  in  1953. 

«  * 

John  F.  Lux,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald-News  publisher,  was  honored 
at  a  dinner  marking  his  40th  an¬ 
niversary  with  the  paper,  which  he 
joined  as  sports  editor  in  1914. 
He  became  editor  and  publisher  in 
1932.  Some  100  employes  and  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  at¬ 
tended. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Bassett,  editor,  Tusca¬ 
loosa  (Ala.)  News,  was  elected 
president  of  Alabama  Associated 
Press  members. 

*  *  * 

Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and 
publisher,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Even¬ 
ing  News,  has  been  named  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  for 
the  Boys’  Clubs  United  Building 
Fund  Campaign. 

«  «  * 

John  M.  McClelland,  Sr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News,  who  suffered  a  broken  ankle 
in  a  fall  while  vacationing  at  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
has  recovered  and  the  cast  has 
been  removed. 

*  «  « 

John  D.  Pennekamp,  associate 
editor,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  was 
appointed  by  Secretary  of  Interior 
liouglas  McKay  to  a  national  sur¬ 
vey  group  which  will  study  the 
federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
*  *  * 

Dr.  Louis-Phillippe  Roy,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  L’ Action  Catholique, 
Quebec  French-language  daily,  has 
been  awarded  a  medal  by  the 

French  Government  for  the  “fideli¬ 
ty  and  attachment  he  has  shown 
to  the  motherland”  during  and 
since  World  War  II. 

*  *  * 

T.  A.  Jarvis,  formerly  columnist 
and  editorial  writer  for  the  Mon¬ 
treal  (Que.)  Gazette,  Toronto 

(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail,  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star,  London  (Ont.)  Free 

Press  and  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun, 

has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Sarnia  (Ont.)  Canadian  Observer. 
*  *  * 

James  A.  Stuart,  editor,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Heart  Association. 

♦  •  ♦ 

J.  Russell  Larcombe,  publisher, 
Phillips  County  News,  Malta, 
Mont.,  and  co-publisher,  Havre 
(Mont.)  Daily  News,  will  be  cam¬ 
paign  club  chairman  for  James  T. 
Harrison,  Malta  lawyer  who  seeks 


the  Republican  nomination  for 
Congress. 


On  the  Business  Side 

George  C.  Biggers,  Jr.,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Newspapers,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Georgia  Dailies  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association. 

*  *  * 

Norman  J.  Ronald  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  bookkeep¬ 
ing  department.  He  joined  the 
News’  business  office  in  1923. 

«  *  * 

George  D.  O’Brien,  formerly 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Catholic  newspaper.  The 
Tidings,  has  joined  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  office  of  Cresmer  &  Woodward, 
Inc.,  newspaper  publishers  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

*  *  * 

Mark  F.  Collins,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times  Union,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post.  He  will  re¬ 
place  Morris  B.  Kerr,  who  has 
been  promoted  to  the  post  of  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  by  John 
Fox.  Mr.  Kerr  has  been  with  the 
Post  for  25  years. 

«  *  « 

Ellis  L.  Loveless,  advertising 
director  of  Norfolk  (Va.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  returned  last  week 
after  a  month’s  Navy  indoctrina¬ 
tion  cruise  to  the  Hawaiian  Is¬ 
lands. 

*  *  * 

Merris  E.  Heaton  has  been 
named  national  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard.  He  was  for  three  years 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  and  Re¬ 
public  and  prior  to  that  was  an 
advertising  salesman  on  the  Reg¬ 
ister-Guard  staff.  He  succeeds  E. 
Charles  Pressman,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  advertising  de¬ 
partment  manager. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

Charles  E.  Whaley,  a  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal  re¬ 
porter,  is  one  of  the  first  12  Amer- 
i  c  a  n  s  to  be 
awarded  Marshall 
Scholarships  by 
the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Mr. 

Whaley,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of 
Journalism,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Universi¬ 
ty,  will  take  a 
leave  of  absence 
and  do  graduate 
work  in  English 
literature  for  two  years  at  Man¬ 
chester  University.  The  Scholar¬ 
ships  are  named  for  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall,  former  Secretary  of 
State. 


A.  A.  Smyser,  Honolulu  (T.  H.) 
Star-Bulletin  city  editor,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Honolulu 
Press  Club,  succeeding  Jack 
Burby,  Honolulu  Advertiser  re¬ 
porter. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Callender,  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
arrived  in  New  York  April  13  on 
the  liner  Queen  Mary. 

«  *  * 

Miss  Sally  Ross,  formerly  with 
the  Denver  (Colo. )  Post,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Glendive 
(Mont.)  Daily  Ranger. 

*  m  * 

Curtis  D.  MacLauchlan,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Whitinsville  (Mass.) 
Blackstone  Valley  News,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Westborough 
(Mass.)  Chronotype. 

«  «  * 

Louis  (Bud)  Wacker,  war  and 
postwar  correspondent  for  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  in 
Korea,  is  taking  a  four  -  months 
leave  of  absence  to  return  home 
via  Europe. 

«  *  * 

Jere  Waies,  telegraph  desk  edi¬ 
tor,  Galveston  (Texas)  News,  ob¬ 
serves  his  fifth  anniversary  in  this 
capacity  during  this  month,  with 
the  unusual  record  of  not  having 
been  absent  from  his  desk,  except 
during  allotted  vacation  time,  for 
a  single  day. 

*  *  « 

Lavonne  Reeves,  part-time  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser,  was  named  “Headliner 
of  the  Year”  at  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

♦  *  * 

Fred  Heffling,  news  editor, 
Vernon  County  Broadcaster,  Viro- 
qua,  Wis.,  for  five  years,  has  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Monroe  County 
Democrat,  Sparta,  Wis.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  D.  Rice,  who  resigned 
to  become  general  manager  of  ra¬ 
dio  station  WKLJ  in  Sparta. 


C.ARLOS  J.  ViDELA,  formerly 
Latin-America  editor  of  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  is 
now  associate  editor  of  the  Bridge- 
hampton  News  a  Long  Island  week¬ 
ly. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Hardakfr,  formerly 
with  the  Birmingham  (Eng.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator. 

*  «  * 

Ernest  A.  Cutts,  news  editor. 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post 
since  1953,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  that  newspaper, 
succeeding  Robert  M.  Hitt,  Jr., 
who  is  now  editor.  Mr.  Hitt  had 
held  both  positions  since  last  July. 

m  *  * 

Harry  Harris,  television  editor, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  TV 
Guide.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
Robert  J  Williams,  formerly  on 
the  Bulletin  city  desk. 

*  *  * 

Eric  Allen,  Jr.  has  resumed 
duties  as  city  editor  of  the  Med¬ 
ford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune  after  an 
absence  of  seven  months  to  at¬ 
tend  the  University  of  Oregon  on 
an  Eric  Allen  fellowship.  He  is 
the  younger  son  of  the  late  Eric 
Allen,  first  dean  of  the  school  of 
journalism  at  the  university.  Jack 
Jackson,  acting  city  editor  during 
his  absence,  returns  to  the  news 
staff. 

•  *  « 

Joseph  Lowe,  who  has  been 
with  the  news  staff  of  the  Medford 
(Ore.)  Mail  Tribune,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  news  editor  of  the 
Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Evening 
News. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Johnson,  Edward  Van 
Vlaanderen,  Gordon  Frank  and 
George  Homcy  have  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News. 

(Continued  on  page  80) 
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On  your  way  to  the  ANPA  convention? 

Here's  something  else 
to  paste  in  your  hat! 


You  are  invited  to  meet  old 
friends  between  and  after 
meetings  in  our  suite  at  the 
Waldorf.  Relaxation,  refresh¬ 
ments;  yes.  Sales  talk,  no. 
We’ll  be  looking  for  you! 

Harry  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Ed  Bailey 
Jack  Corcoran 
Fred  Dingman 
Ed  Fitzhugh,  Editor 
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continued  from  page  79 

Ralph  S.  Morton,  former  for¬ 
eign  news  editor  with  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  New  York,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  weekly  Dart¬ 
mouth  (N.  S.)  Free  Press,  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  publication  this 
Summer. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Arthur  Ribbel,  veteran  Civic 

Center  reporter  for  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune,  has  been 
named  political  reporter,  succeed- 
Riciiaro  Blrgholz,  who  has 
been  named  political  writer  for  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror. 

*  *  * 

W.  Wilson  Cliff,  instructor  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 

New  Mexico  1952-53,  has  joined 
the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal 
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as  a  deskman.  Earlier  he  worked 
for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Salt 
Lake  Telegram  in  the  Logan  and 
Ogden  (Utah)  bureaus,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald,  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  Examiner, 
and  for  the  Associated  Press  at 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

♦  !>  * 

Rex  L.  Karney,  associate  editor, 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison, 
and  Miss  Ardys  Marie  Swenson, 
were  married  April  10.  Mr.  Karney 
was  one  of  six  American  working 
newspapermen  chosen  to  receive 
Reid  Fellowships  to  study  abroad 
and  the  couple  will  spend  .six 
months  in  South  America. 

Hs  *  ♦ 

Miss  Louise  Cattoi,  club  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  sails  April  17  from  New  York 
for  six  months  in  Europe,  includ¬ 
ing  eight  weeks  in  Italy  where  she 
was  born.  She  will  be  on  leave 
from  Journal  duties  after  36  years 
of  service.  During  her  absence, 
Alicia  Armstrong  of  the  general 
staff,  will  handle  club  new.s. 

*  o  ^ 

William  Bechtel  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  political  reporting  du¬ 
ties  by  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  succeeding  Robert  Fleming, 
now  with  Newsweek  magazine.  Mr. 
Bechtel  came  to  the  Journal  state 
desk  from  the  Grant  County  In¬ 
dependent,  Lancaster,  Wis.,  in  1950, 
and  became  church  editor  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  David  Runge  of  the 
state  desk  has  succeeded  to  the 
church  post. 

Horace  (Red)  Hurd  ha.s  re¬ 
signed  after  serving  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  for  five  years  at  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News  to 
take  a  sports  job  at  the  Portland 
Oregonian.  He  was  replaced  by 
Clayton  Hannon,  student  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  who  has  sub¬ 
stituted  on  the  sports  desk  during 
past  vacation  periods. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

William  Sai  fold,  former  El 
Paso  (Texas)  Herald  Po.v/ reporter, 
has  become  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Chino  Mines  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Kennccott  Copper  Com¬ 
pany  at  Silver  City. 

Jts  it: 

Joe  Cummisky,  once  city  editor 
of  the  old  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times 
and  now  with  Radio  Station 
WHEN  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  won 
first  prize  recently  with  a  cake  he 
baked  in  competition  in  a  Syra¬ 
cuse  food  show. 

G.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  Montgomery 
(.Ma. )  Journal  state  capitol  re¬ 
porter,  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Gordon  Persons  as  director  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Publicity  and  In¬ 
formation,  succeeding  Burns  Ben¬ 
nett,  former  Alabama  Journal  city 
editor  and  U.P.  chief,  who  joined 
I  the  Manpower  Division  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  State  Selective  Service  Sys- 
'  tern. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


“We're  still  in  the  black,  thanks  to  new  equipment.' 


Virginia  Shook  Dexter,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  is  co-author  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  Edward  Dexter,  of  a  new 
book,  “Favorite  Ads  of  the  100 
Top  Copywriters,”  being  published 
by  Printers'  Ink.  She  now  lives  in 
New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

Ned  Armstrong,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman,  playwright  and  theatre 
publicist,  has  been  appointed  to 
an  executive  position  with  S.  Rich¬ 
ard  Stern  Associates,  New  York 
public  relations  firm. 

tE  ^ 

Loren  D.  McKinley,  co-owner 
of  the  Kenwood  Press  and  Shop¬ 
ping  Smiles  at  Tillamook,  Ore., 
has  announced  his  candidacy  for 
mayor.  He  was  formerly  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Tillamook 
(Ore.)  Headlight  Herald. 

If.  *  if 

David  D.  Frank,  once  with  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  has  been 
named  director  of  public  relations 
of  Montreal  (Que.)  Locomotive 
Works,  Ltd. 

*  *  * 

Sy  Freedgood,  who  has  been 


press  attache  at  the  U.  S.  Mission 
to  the  U.  N.  has  been  appointed 
economics  editor  of  World  maga¬ 
zine. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  Shaw,  formerly  of  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  News,  has  joined 
the  Harvard  University  news  of¬ 
fice  as  science  writer. 

ifi 

Dolly  S.  McCarthy,  former 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  TimesStar  re¬ 
porter,  has  joined  the  Nathan  Wise 
advertising  agency  in  that  city. 

<•<  *  * 

David  F.  Brinegar,  formerly 
with  the  news  staff  of  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  Tucson,  the  Arizona 
Republic,  Phoenix,  the  Arizona 
Times,  Phoenix,  and  the  Phoenix 
Messenger,  was  named  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretaryship  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Arizona  Project  Association. 

*  *  « 

Wylly  Folk  St.  John,  staff 
writer  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Constitution  magazine  section, 
has  left  for  Europe,  to  join  her 
husband,  Tom  St.  John,  with  the 
Army. 
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IT  CAN  HAPPEN  TO  YOU! 

One  morning  you  wake  up  and  say  to  yourself:  "Im 
through!  This  business  of  being  a  newspaper  publisher 
isn't  what  it  used  to  be.  I  work,  slave  and  worry  to  operate 
successfully.  And  when  all  the  fuss  is  over,  Uncle  Sam  clips 
most  of  what  is  left." 

If  you  ever  wake  up  feeling  that  way  .  .  .  and  you  think 
about  selling  out  .  .  .  just  roll  over  and  forget  it.  Running 
a  newspaper  has  always  had  its  problems.  It's  the  challenge 
to  surmount  those  problems  that  has  kept  you  going. 

But  more  than  the  challenge,  there  are  the  concrete  and 
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And  deeper  than  that  you'll  find  in  the  hearts  of  your 
fellow-citizens,  the  sincere  impress  of  your  efforts  through 
the  years. 

Your  town,  your  county,  your  state  and  country  need 
you.  We  need  leaders  who  can  withstand  heartbreaks  and 
pressures  .  .  .  men  who  contribute  so  greatly  to  material 
and  spiritual  progress. 

So  think  twice — and  twice  again.  Roll  over  .  .  .  and 
don't  obey  that  impulse! 
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Oakland  Tribune’s  new  G-E  electronic  press  drive 
accelerates  smoothly,  reduces  web  breaks 


Powered  through  electronic  control,  10 
G-E  d-c  drive  motors  rolled  the  Oakland 
Tribune’s  new  Hoe  Press  for  the  first 
time  early  in  March,  1953. 

A  G-E  Service  Engineer  worked  closely 
with  the  Tribune  and  on  the  day  following 
final  mechanical  adjustments,  March  13, 
the  first  edition  came  off  this  50,000  pph 
press.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  in  con¬ 
tinuous  operation. 

Joining  a  long  list  of  newspapers  using 
the  G-E  Electronic  Press  Drive,  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  is  now  taking  advantage  of 
this  drive’s  flexibility  and  smooth  operating 
characteristics.  Like  the  other  newspaper 
publishers  across  the  country  using  this 
press  drive,  the  Tribune  realizes  that — 


1.  The  smoothness  of  operation,  both  start* 
ing  and  stopping,  results  in  fewer  web 
breaks  and  more  production. 

Stepless  speed  adjustment  eliminates 
web-breaking  jerky  speed  jumps.  The 
press  climbs  from  threading  to  full-speed 
smoothly  and  easily.  When  stopping, 
dynamic  braking  on  each  unit  brings  the 
press  to  a  smooth  stop.  The  cost  of  brake 
adjustment  and  maintenance  is  eliminated. 

2.  The  wide  variety  of  press  combinations 
makes  this  an  extremely  versatile  and 
flexible  drive. 

With  an  individual  drive  motor  for  each 
press  unit  and  folder,  each  motor  handles 
threading,  inching,  running,  and  braking 


for  its  unit.  Since  any  combination  of  press 
units  can  be  arranged,  the  Tribune  can 
meet  varying  production  schedules  as  well 
as  possible  color  runs. 

Besides  flexibility,  the  individual  drive 
system  is  “production  insurance.”  In  the 
event  of  motor  failure,  two-thirds  of  the 
motors  will  operate  all  units  of  the  press 
at  above  two- thirds  speed. 

Investigate  this  modern  drive  for  use  on 
your  newspaper  press.  G.E.’s  application 
and  sales  engineers  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
it  with  you.  Contact  your  nearest  General 
Electric  Apparatus  Sales  Office  or  write 
for  Bulletin  GEA-5523.  General  Electric 
Co.,  Section  653-33A,  Schenectady  5,  N.Y. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


V 


V- 


with  10  individual  G-E  driv*  melert.  Individual 
adiu*tabU-*p««d  drivM  on  each  preet  and  folder 
unit  eliminirte  the  need  for  tlow  motion  motor*, 
over-running  clutchet,  and  drive  and  pre«* 
broke*.  Fir*  hoxord*  or*  reduced,  maintenance 
ce«t*  lowered  by  force  ventilating  of  motor*. 


Giving  the  Oakland  Tribune  economical 
flexibility  and  do**  tpeed  control,  the 
ignitron  rectifier  control*  and  power* 
the  drive.  Operating  to  *upply  odju*t- 
oble  voltage  to  the  motor,  the**  unit* 
or*  designed  in  "building-block"  fash¬ 
ion  to  accommodate  future  unit*.  All 
component*  are  easily  accessible  through 
full  front  and  back  door*. 
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11  Winners  Are 
Named  for  Chi. 
Guild  Awards 

Chicago 

Winners  of  1 1  Page  One  Awards 
for  1953  Chicago  newspaper  work 
were  announced  by  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild.  The  winners 
will  be  given  traditional  “sticks  of 
type”  at  the  Page  One  Ball  May 
29.  They  are: 

Ed  Baumann,  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
News-Sun,  for  stories  that  helped 
correct  Waukegan  slum  condi¬ 
tions. 

Ray  Brennan,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  for  descriptive  writing  on 
the  background  of  figures  in  the 
Greenlease  kidnaping. 

George  Charney,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  for  his  skillful  and 
imaginative  art  layouts. 

Russell  (“Bud”)  Daley,  Daily 


News,  for  his  picture  “Midnight 
Neon  and  Lightning.” 

Tom  Drennan,  Sun  -  Times,  for 
his  investigation  and  disclosure  of 
the  contents  of  the  “little  red 
book.” 

Robert  Elliott,  Chicago  De¬ 
fender,  for  his  feature  story  on  a 
GI’s  transition  to  civilian  life. 

Roy  Fisher  and  his  Daily  News 
associates  for  their  documentation 
and  reporting  of  Chicago  slum  con¬ 
ditions. 

Cecil  Jensen  of  the  Daily 
News  for  his  simple  and  pene¬ 
trating  editorial  cartoons. 

Maure  Marcus  of  the  Chica^ 
North  Side  Newspapers  for  his 
appealing  series  on  a  7-year-old 
girl. 

Ralph  Walters  of  the  Sun- 
Times  for  his  picture  of  nuns  at 
play. 

Joseph  L.  Zack  of  the  Daily 
News  for  his  picture  “From  Here 
to  Eternity.” 


Seeks  GIs'  Reaction 
To  Red  'Teaching' 

William  Worthy,  who  was  a  cor¬ 
respondent  last  year  in  Korea  for 
the  Afro-American  Newspapers  in 
Baltimore,  left  New  York  City 
for  a  six-week  trip  on  April  9  to 
interview  Negro  GIs  who  returned 
from  Communist  prison  camps  in 
North  Korea. 

Readjustment  to  American  pat¬ 
terns  and  economy  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  as  well  as  reactions  of  the 
interviewees  to  the  preferred  treat¬ 
ment  given  them  by  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

Six  dailies  have  so  far  agreed 
to  buy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
results  of  the  interviews  and  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  and 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  have  offered  to  help  fi¬ 
nance  expenses  of  the  automobile 
trip,  Mr.  Worthy  said. 


Polk  Awards 
Given  by  L.  1. 
University  j 

The  sixth  annual  George  Polk 
Memorial  Awards  were  presented 
by  the  Long  Island  University  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  at  a  lun¬ 
cheon  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  Ap¬ 
ril  8. 

Admiral  Richard  L.  Connolly,  I 
president  of  L.  1.  U.,  made  the  pre¬ 
sentations  and  read  citations  for 
the  recipients  of  the  plaques,  whox  ' 
names  were  announc^  several  j 
months  ago,  (E&P,  Feb.  13,  page 
13). 

Foreign  Reporting  ^ 

The  award  for  outstanding  for-  ! 
eign  reporting  went  to  Jim  Lucas,  ' 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  now  ; 
at  the  battlefront  in  Indo-Oina.  I 
Admiral  Connolly  pointed  out  that 
George  Polk,  for  whom  the  awards  , 
are  named,  lost  his  life  in  a  simi-  i 
lar,  dangerous  assignment.  Mr.  * 
Lucas’  plaque  and  a  companion 
one  for  the  organization  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Lee  B.  Wood,  executive 
editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun. 

James  Reston,  Washington  Cor¬ 
respondent,  New  York  Times,  r^ 
ceived  the  plaque  for  outstanding 
national  reporting,  and  the  com¬ 
panion  plaque  was  accepted  by 
Orvil  E.  Dryfoos.  assistant  to  the 
publisher. 

Madeline  Ryttenberg.  Newsday 
(Long  Island)  received  the  plaque 
for  outstanding  community  serv¬ 
ice,  and  Alicia  Patterson,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editor  and  publisher,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  companion  plaque. 

Winner  of  the  award  for  out¬ 
standing  news  photography  was 
Peter  Stackpole,  Life,  and  the  com¬ 
panion  plaque  was  accepted  by  Ed¬ 
ward  K.  Thompson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Life. 

Special  Awards 

In  the  special  awards  classifica¬ 
tion,  John  Crosby,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  honored  for 
outstanding  television  and  radio 
reporting.  Mr.  Crosby  is  now  in 
Europe  and  the  plaque  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Luke  Carroll,  national 
editor. 

Merrill  Mueller,  NBC,  was  hon¬ 
ored  for  his  “Weekend  Sunday 
New.spaper  of  the  Air,”  and  the 
companion  plaque  was  accepted  by 
William  McAndrew,  director  of 
news  and  special  events. 

Business  Week  was  honored  for 
“superb  performance  in  the  field 
of  business  reporting,”  and  Elliott 
V.  Bell,  editor  and  publisher,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  award. 

Leonard  Engel,  free-lance  writer, 
was  honored  for  articles  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  and 
Harpers. 

John  V.  Moran,  a  night  student, 
who  is  public  relations  director  of 
a  large  company  by  day,  won  the 
Undergraduate  Polk  Award  as  the 
outstanding  senior  in  journalism  at 
L.  I.U. 
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Herman  Hoglebogle: 
‘No.  r  in  Indianapolis 


By  B.  K.  Leiter 

Indianapolis 

If  a  vote  were  taken  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  city’s  leading  citizen,  the 
name  “Herman  Hoglebogle’’  would 
head  or  be  mighty  close  to  the 
top  of  the  list. 

From  a  front  page  box  in  the 
Indianapolis  News  each  day,  Her¬ 
man  Hoglebogle  has  become  the 
city’s  leading  citizen  through  his 
constant  battle  for  civic  improve¬ 
ments  and  traffic  safety. 

His  chief  purpose  in  life  is  to 
make  Indianapolis  a  better  and 
safer  place  in  which  to  live.  He 
campaigns  for  improved  streets, 
points  out  traffic  hazards,  advises 
drivers  and  pedestrians  about  law 
infractions  and  probably  has  done 
more  to  make  local  school  chil¬ 


dren  safety  conscious  than  any 
other  one  individual. 

While  Herman  Hoglebogle  is 
just  a  cartoon  character  with  a 
bulb-like  nose  and  a  shock  of  un¬ 
ruly  hair,  to  the  citizens  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  children  and  adults 
alike,  he  actually  exists. 

A  sizable  part  of  the  daily 
mail  at  the  News  is  addressed  to 
him  personally.  They  range  from 
appeals  for  his  aid  in  a  safety 
cause  to  letters  from  grateful  city 
officials  for  his  help  on  various 
projects. 

Many  of  the  telephone  calls 
that  come  into  the  city  desk  ask 
for  Herman  just  as  if  he  were  a 
regular  staff  member.  And  often 
the  caller  becomes  insistent  that 
he  be  allowed  to  talk  to  Herman 
only.  Another  News  staff  member 
takes  over  quickly  and  becomes 
Herman’s  voice. 

In  addition  to  his  daily  spot 
on  the  front  page  of  the  News, 
Herman  often  shows  up  in  pic¬ 
tures  indignantly  pointing  out  a 
dangerous  intersection  or  an  axle- 
bending  chuckhole.  And  many 
times  when  the  condition  has  been 
remedied,  Herman  reappears  in  a 
picture  of  the  same  scene  leaping 
with  joy  that  the  city  is  that  much 
safer. 

His  efforts  to  make  the  city’s 
school  children  safety  conscious 
led  to  an  official  proclamation  by 
the  Mayor  of  Indianapolis  desig¬ 
nating  the  opening  day  of  school 
as  “Herman  Hoglebogle  Day.’’ 

In  Safety  Project 

The  Green  Flag  safety  cam¬ 
paign,  Herman’s  No.  1  safety 
project,  was  organized  by  the 
News  promotion  staff  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  city  traffic  officials 
and  the  city  and  county  school 
officials. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year,  nearly  90,000  Green  Flag 
Safety  folders,  embracing  all  rules 
of  the  project,  are  presented  to 
pupils,  teachers,  school  adminis¬ 
trators  and  police. 

Approximately  175  schools  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  campaign. 

Each  elementary  school — coun¬ 
ty,  city,  parochial  and  private — 
is  given  a  Green  Flag  with  one 
white  star  when  the  school  has 
completed  its  first  accident  -  free 
month  of  the  school  year.  For 
each  successive  accident-free 
month,  the  school  receives  a  white 
star  to  be  sewed  on  the  Green 
Flag. 

A  Herman  Hoglebogle  button  is 
given  to  each  pupil  in  each  school 
which  has  completed  two  consecu¬ 
tive  accident-free  months. 

Letters  to  Schools 

Herman  writes  a  letter  on  his 
personal  stationery  each  month  to 
the  schools  which  have  had  per- 
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feet  records.  His  pep  letter  is 
posted  on  school  bulletin  boards. 

The  campaign  works  on  an  hon¬ 
or  system,  with  the  safety  officials 
of  the  schools  and  police  officers 
boosting  the  program  by  visiting 
pupils  and  talking  on  safety. 

In  the  2Vi  years  of  the  Green 
Flag  program,  40  schools  still 
have  perfect,  accident-free  records. 
Since  September  of  this  school 
year,  109  schools  still  have  per¬ 
fect  records.  During  the  1953 
school  year,  police  and  safety  of¬ 
ficials  reports  indicate  that  traffic 
accidents  involving  elementary 
school  children  were  cut  50%. 

Frequently,  Herman  in  his 
front  page  column,  goes  to  bat 
for  a  particular  school  which  has 
a  bad  accident  record.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  boosted  by  photographs, 
cartoons,  editorials  and  feature 
stories. 

Dozens  of  requests  reach  the 
promotion  department  of  The 
News  each  week  asking  for  the 
use  of  Herman  in  conjunction 
with  safety  activities.  A  life-size 
cut-out  of  Herman  is  in  demand 
for  personal  appearances  through¬ 
out  the  city. 

Herman  is  so  well  known  and 
liked  when  his  life-size  figure  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  parade  children  yell 
greetings  at  it  from  the  sidewalk. 
During  tours  of  schools  with  per¬ 
sonalities  like  Roy  Rogers  and 
Dale  Evans,  the  boys  and  girls 
are  as  impressed  by  Herman  as 
they  are  by  the  show  people. 

Trading  Stuff 

One  youngster  even  offered  to 
swap  his  two-headed  quarter  for 
a  cartoon  of  Herman.  The  boy 
was  on  tour  of  the  News  city  room 
when  he  saw  Assistant  City  Ed¬ 
itor  Herbert  P.  Kenney,  Jr.,  sort¬ 
ing  through  a  stack  of  Herman 
images  in  various  poses  and  cos¬ 
tumes.  He  quickly  produced  his 
lucky  coin  and  made  the  offer  to 
swap. 

City  officials  take  him  serious¬ 
ly.  In  one  case  where  city  and 
state  authorities  butted  heads  on 
a  badly  needed  traffic  light,  Her- 
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man  shamed  them  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  and  the  light  went  up. 

He  even  crawled  into  the  ring 
with  a  Criminal  Court  Judge  to 
do  battle  over  a  poorly  placed 
traffic  signal.  The  light  was  re¬ 
moved. 

His  suggestions  are  generally 
followed  within  a  matter  of  days. 
Once,  when  he  suggested  pabted 
cross  walks  on  a  newly  construc¬ 
ted  street,  they  were  painted  m 
the  next  day. 

Staff  Brain  Child 

Herman  Hoglebogle  actually  is  , 
the  bram  child  of  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  News  editorial  staff. 
His  image  was  created  by  Tom 
Johnson,  an  illustrator  for  The 
News,  when  he  was  a  pupil  in  a 
local  high  school.  At  a  banquet. 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  Wen¬ 
dell  C.  Phillippi  saw  the  cartoon 
character  on  place  cards  designed 
by  Mr.  Johnson  and  arranged  for 
him  to  draw  Herman  for  the 
News. 

Today  his  voice  on  the  front 
page  of  The  News  is  that  of  City 
Editor  Clay  Trusty.  And  often 
Mr.  Trusty  finds  so  many  requests 
for  Herman’s  aid  that  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  decide  what  cause  Her¬ 
man  shall  defend. 

Although  his  personal  scrap¬ 
book  contains  hundreds  of  letters 
from  city  officials,  school  authori¬ 
ties  and  citizens  who  are  grateful 
for  his  efforts,  Herman’s  recogni¬ 
tion  hasn’t  been  on  the  local  scale 
alone. 

Just  recently  he  was  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  “Public  Safety” 
the  official  magazine  of  The  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council,  m  which  he 
was  referred  to  as  the  “Hoosier 
Safety  Hotshot.” 

In  its  tribute  to  Herman,  the 
National  Safety  Council  said; 
‘There  are  people  who  will  tell 
you  that  a  character  from  a  car¬ 
toonist’s  pen  can’t  actually  come 
alive.  But  they  have  never  met 
Herman  Hoglebogle.” 

And  the  folks  in  Indianapolis 
all  agree. 

■ 

Camera  Show  Set 
By  Phila.  Inquirer 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Philadelphia 
Photographic  Dealers  Guild,  wili 
sponsor  a  Camera  Show  April  29 
at  the  Arena.  Previews  of  the  new¬ 
est  cameras  and  the  latest  photo¬ 
graphic  accessories  from  the  larg¬ 
est  manufacturers  in  America  will 
be  featured. 

In  addition,  instruction  on  how 
to  take  pictures  and  the  use  of  the 
various  types  of  camera  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  given  hourly  by  some 
of  the  nation’s  leading  photo¬ 
graphic  personalities.  Models  also 
will  be  on  hand  to  pose  for  pic¬ 
tures. 

As  a  service  to  visitors  bringing 
their  own  cameras,  film  and  flash¬ 
bulbs  will  be  available.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  these  sales  will  go  to 
the  Heart  Fund.  Tickets  for  the 
show  cost  50  cents. 
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Two  New  Features  And 
A  Rerun  From  King 

By  Mather  Wallis 


Spring  activity  at  King  Fea¬ 
tures  has  been  given  added  sig¬ 
nificance  by  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  feature,  one  of  three,  dealing 
uniquely  with  this  time  of  year. 
The  subject  is,  of  course,  base¬ 
ball,  and  the  name  of  the  new 
feature  is  “Inside  Baseball  for 
Little  Leaguers.” 

Written  by  Mickey  McConnell, 
director  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers 
Baseball  School,  “Inside  Baseball 
for  Little  Leaguers”  is  for  release 
May  31  and  will  be  distributed 
six  times  a  week.  Format  of  the 
feature  is  cartoon  style  showing 
the  picture  of  a  well  known  base¬ 
ball  player  surrounded  by  two  or 
three  cartoon  boxes  giving  tips 
to  young  players  for  which  the 
pictured  player  is  famous.  One  re¬ 
lease,  for  instance,  involves  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  to  slide;  another 
discusses  pitching.  About  100 
words  of  text  is  added  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  two-column  panel.  The 
feature  can  be  run  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  type  text,  lettering  in  the 
individual  boxes  being  explana¬ 
tory.  The  panel  is  staff  drawn  at 
King. 

Mr.  McConnell,  Coordinator  of 
Youth  Activities  at  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  which  underwrites 
the  bulk  of  national  Little  League 
activities,  was  executive  secretary 
and  public  relations  director  of 
the  National  Baseball  Congress 
for  two  years  until  1938.  After 
that  he  spent  1 1  years  with  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  in  charge  of 
scouting  and  promotion. 


“Inside  Baseball  for  Little 
Leaguers”  will  be  continued 
throughout  the  baseball  .season. 

A  second  release  from  the  same 
syndicate,  for  release  May  24  and 
thereafter,  is  a  series  of  six  ar¬ 
ticles  called  “Modern  Marriage.” 
Written  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Bauer,  King 
medical  columnist,  it  will  discuss 
such  subjects  as  the  honeymoon, 
sexual  aspects  of  marriage,  child 
bearing,  home  life,  etc.  “Modern 
Marriage”  will  go  to  clients  regu¬ 
larly  subscribing  to  the  Bauer 
feature,  “Health  for  Today,”  and 
those  newspapers  wishing  to  buy 
it  on  a  one-shot  basis. 

Third  release  from  King  is  an 
experiment  in  history.  Going  only 
to  Hearst  papers,  it  is  a  Sunday 
page  titled  “Comic  Museum.”  First 
pages  ran  last  week,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  enough  to  reawaken  the 
jaded  risibilities  of  many  an  old- 
time  comics  reader.  The  subject 
was  a  rerun  of  “Happy  Hooligan.” 
Scheduled  to  follow  are:  “And 
Her  Name  Was  Maud,”  “Buster 
Brown.”  and  “Krazy  Kat.”  This 
will  complete  the  current  experi¬ 
ment,  and  response  will  decide 
whether  or  not  the  syndicate  will 
do  anything  further  along  this 
line,  according  to  a  King  spokes¬ 
man. 

War  Backgrovind  Series 

To  TIE  in  with  the  five-power 
conference  at  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  NEA  Service  is  mailing  out 
12  strips  in  cartoon  style  on  the 
history  of  Communism  in  Indo- 


Kids  who  were  KIDDERK  . . . 

often  grow  up  to  be  dead-pan  Dans  . . .  while  little  serious  Sams 
become  the  life  of  anybody’s  party. . .  .  The  baby¬ 
faced  doll  in  later  life  is  the  doll  with  bahies.  . .  . 
And  many  a  bald-headed  guy  can’t  live  down  the 
nickname  of  Curly.  Life  is  full  of  funny  flip-llops. 
and  the  funniest  are  drawn  daily  in 

Then  &  Xow 

by  Roy  L.  Fo.x  ...  a  panicking  panel  of  comic 
contrasts  .  , .  humorous  as  humans,  as  full  of 
surprises  as  a  grab  bag,  and  more  contagious 
than  measles.  Gets  maximum  mileage  from  five 
inches  of  space,  attracts  readers  of  all  ages, 
both  sexes,  and  every  income  bracket.  Good  for 
digestion— and  circulation.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write,  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Tribune^JVetv  York  i\ou\s 

Ar'eir*  Butldina,  Xetm  York 
Trlbunr  Toirrr,  Chirago 


“At  home  my  opposition  almost  never  speaks  to  me  as  nicely  as  that!” 


China  and  one  of  the  principal 
moving  forces  behind  it.  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  This  is  a  bonus  feature, 
done  in  black  and  white,  titled 
“Tndo-China — ^The  World’s  Oldest 
War.” 

News  and  Notes 

Now  the  mascot  of  the  destroy¬ 
er  U.S.S.  Willard  Keith,  DD  775, 
is  Dennis  of  “Dennis  the  Menace” 
fame.  Commander  Herman  K. 
Rock  wrote  to  Hank  Ketcham, 
creator  of  the  Post-Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate  cartoon,  for  permission.  The 
result  was  that  Mr.  Ketcham  did 
several  drawings  of  Dennis  for 
reproduction  on  the  Keith’s  cof¬ 
fee  cups,  jackets  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  items. 

■ 

Murder  Magazine 

Unsolved  Murders,  a  bi¬ 
monthly,  pocket-sized  magazine, 
will  make  its  initial  appearance  on 
the  newsstands  during  this  month. 

The  magazine,  written  mostly 
by  working  newsmen,  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  unsolved  murder  cases 
in  police  files.  The  publisher  is 
Markal  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  and  the  editor  is  Lou  Shain- 
mark,  long  prominent  in  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  circles. 


East  Germany  Typos 
Treated  as  Sabotage 

Misprints  and  typos  which  em¬ 
barrass  the  newspaper  are  no  joke 
in  East  Germany — they  are  out¬ 
right  sabotage. 

According  to  the  Crusade  for 
Freedom,  East  Germany’s  Red 
big-wigs  have  decided  that  “sub¬ 
versive  elements”  have  been  de¬ 
liberately  misprinting  words  or 
phrases.  This,  in  the  words  of 
the  official  Red  paper  Freiheit, 
represents  agitation  “to  war  and 
against  Party  and  Government.” 

Typical  of  the  bulls  which  the 
Reds  call  sabotage  was  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Red  paper  Neiies 
Deutschland  that  members  of  the 
F.  D.  J.,  the  Red  youth  group, 
were  “Fascist  bandits.”  The  let¬ 
ters  should  have  read  “B.  D.  J..” 
an  anti-Communist  West  German 
youth  organization.  About  50,000 
copies  of  the  issue  were  confis¬ 
cated  by  the  police. 

Another  time,  an  East  German 
paper  referred  to  Stalin  as  “a 
fighter  for  the  preservation  of  war” 
instead  of  peace.  Two  editors 
were  dismissed  for  “lack  of  vigi¬ 
lance”  and  the  paper  was  severely 
criticized  by  the  Party  for  per¬ 
mitting  so  obvious  a  bit  of  “pre¬ 
capitalist  agitation”  to  get  out. 


"TAPeeo‘ 


Perforated 
rrS  tope 
by  mail, 
at  50c  per 
column  of 
190  lines. 


We  invite  the  Publishers  attend¬ 
ing  the  A.N.P.A.  to  visit  our 
plant — only  10  blocks  from  the 
Waldorf — open  24  hours  daily. 

Tape  Production  Corporation 
201  E.  42nil  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Phone  MUrray  Hill  6-7594 


Comic  Strip 

Artist  thoroughly  experienced 
in  illustrative  technique  seeks 
strip  connection.  Experience 
also  includes  cartoon-style 
comic  strip  work,  both  writing 
and  art.  Now  doing  very  re¬ 
alistic  comic  book  work,  but 
desires  change  to  syndicate  field. 
Dependable  and  genial.  Age  31. 
Available  for  personal  interview 
in  New  York  during  AN  PA 
Convention,  or  write  for  quality 
samples.  Box  1302.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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1954  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

AWARD-WINNING  CARTOON! 


continued  from  page  2 


“Sauce  for  the  Gander,”  omits  the 
regime  of  Lxtuie  as  the  Graphic’s 
editor,  he  will  be  overlooking  one 
of  the  most  frustrating  chapters 
in  the  history  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Louie  was  one  of  Swope’s  fair- 
haired  boys  on  The  World.  A  great 
reporter,  later  a  great  editor,  he 
was  Sunday  Editor  of  the  World 
when  he  was  lured  away  by  Mac- 
fadden  to  become  editor  of  the 
Graphic.  Louie’s  plan  was  to  make 
a  Park  Avenue  tabloid  of  this 
journalistic  nightmare.  It  was  only 
a  few  months  until  the  Graphic 
had  Louie  practically  cutting  out 
paper  dolls,  and  he  just  disap¬ 
peared;  don’t  think  he  even  both¬ 
ered  to  resign. 

The  experience  was,  however, 
fruitful.  Louis  wrote  “Five  Star 
Final”  as  a  result  of  his  Graphic 
experiences,  a  hit  play  and  a  hit 
movie. 

1  was  one  of  his  close  friends 
in  those  days  and  helped  him 
through  those  troublous  times.  His 
suicide,  during  the  war  years,  was 
the  last  tragic  chapter  in  a  life 
that  seemed  always  doomed  to 
tragedy. 

B.  A.  Bergman 
Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Publicker  Industries,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.  Y.  Central  Story 

To  THE  Editor:  I  liked  Ray 
Erwin’s  story  on  the  New  York 
Central  situation  in  the  March  27 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  In 
fact,  it  gave  a  clearer,  more  under¬ 
standable  picture  of  the  whole 
deal  than  any  other  story  I  have 
read. 

These  things  I  liked  particu¬ 
larly:  “Mr.  Young’s  pen  -  armed 
(mightier  than  the  sword)  sol¬ 
diers  .  .  .”  and  “Mr.  White’s  mo¬ 
bilized  mimeographs  profile  and 
profane  railroader  Young  as  a 
muddler  and  a  meddler.”  Nice 
going.  It’s  refreshing  to  read  such 
unhackneyed  copy. 

Amy  Lee 

32  Echo  Lane, 

Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

■ 

Atlantic  City  Press 
Has  Fishing  Contest 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  Atlantic  City  Press  an¬ 
nounced  the  opening  of  its  second 
annual  Southern  New  Jersey  Fish¬ 
ing  Contest  on  April  1,  with  prizes 
valued  at  $1,000  offered  to  ang¬ 
lers  in  four  divisions  during  the 
eight-month  competition. 

Fish  must  be  registered  at  one 
of  23  contest  weighing  stations  and 
entries  will  be  received  by  the 
newspaper  up  to  Dec.  10.  Presi¬ 
dents  of  eight  area  fishing  clubs 
have  been  selected  as  contest 
judges. 

The  Press  has  also  offered  $1 
for  each  printable  photograph  of 
contest  entries. 
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The  Scepter 
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NEA’s  talented  young  cartoonist,  John  Fischetti,  has  again  won  dis¬ 
tinguished  recognition  for  his  outstanding  work  as  an  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist.  In  1952  Fischetti  won  the  National  Headliners  Medal  and  has 
consistently  won  the  praise  of  readers  and  editors. 

His  powerful  but  quickly  executed  cartoon,  "The  Scepter,”  for  which 
he  received  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award,  is  an  example  of  the  forceful¬ 
ness,  interest  and  craftsman.ship  which  mark  a  Fischetti  cartoon. 


Fischetti  cartoons  are  a  regular  feature 
of  the  NEA  Full  Service,  along  with  those 
of  another  award  winner,  Dorman  H.  Smith. 


SCAN-A-SIZER 


Now  you  can  enlarge  and  reduce  automatically! 

Here’s  the  latest  development  in  the  science  of  electronic  engraving  —  a  field  that  is 
growing  so  fast  that  yesterday’s  impossibility  is  today’s  reality.  The  pre- 
production  model  of  the  new  Scan-a-sizer  will  be  demonstrated  at  the  ANPA 
editorial  conference.  This  machine  will  let  you  use  low-cost  plastic  engravings  more 
widely  than  ever  before.  Like  all  Fairchild  Scan-a-gravers,  the  new 
machine  will  be  available  to  you  under  a  leasing  arrangement  that  protects 
you  against  obsolescence.  For  further  information,  write  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation,  Robbins  Lane,  Syosset, 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Department  100-81  A. 


SEE  IT  AT  THE  ANPA  CONVENTION 


enlarges  and  reduces  AyTOMATiCAllY. 

Eliminal*  a  timt^ontuming  st«p  in  th«  rnpreduction  proctt*.  Th«  ntw 
$can-a>tii«r  will  ankirg*  or  roduco  at  much  at  4V^  timot  original  copy  tizo. 
Htro't  a  way  to  tpood  up  your  wiro>photo  oporation. 

85-  AND  120-LINE  SCREENS. 


PRODUCis  Scam  A  5RAVm55  UP  tO  11''  X  - 

Big  Scan-a-gravingt  liko  thoto  givo  you  dramatic  now  editorial  pottibilitiot, 
and  help  you  got  more  job  thop  butinott.  You  can  uto  larger  copy,  too. 
The  flat  bed  tcanner  will  take  any  copy  up  to  18"  x  32V^"  —  including 
mounted  artwork. 


What  a  boon  to  your  job  thop  operationti  You  jutt  thift  geart,  and  thit  IMPROVED  TONE-SCALE  SENSITIVITY, 

new  Scan-a-tizer  wiN  produce  either  85-  or  120-line  halftenet.  Other  New  controlt  will  give  you  more  faithful  reproduction  from  difficult  copy 

tcreen  combinatioat  will  be  available  toe.  —  yet  they're  eaty  to  ute. 


Florida  Daily  Reporter  Plants 

In  'Expansion  Dummy  A-Bombs 

^1  #  ,  Los  Angeles 

Irian  xlant  Ten  imitation  A-bombs  were 

I  AifFi  AMn  Fi  A  smuggled  across  the  Mexican  bor- 
The  Lakeland  LeXerTvening  planted  in  vital  California 

and  Sunday)  has  completed  a  spots  by  Sid  Hughes  reporter,  Lo.v 
move  into  a  spacious  new  concrete  Mirror  that  newspaper 

block  and  steel  building  erected  a-s  last  week. . 

the  first  step  in  a  program  of  ex-  ^^e  security  est  stunt  was  r  - 
.  *  r  -*1.  r  *  dicu  ously  easy,  the  Mirror  said, 

pansion  to  keep  pace  wjth  a  fast- 

growingcity  which  nowhasapop-  Francisco’s  two  great 

ulation  of  approximately  40,000.  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Providing  some  20,000  square  ^os  Angeles  Airport,  in 

feet  of  floor  space,  the  new  build- 

ing  was  constructed  in  three  ad-  downtown  Los  Angeles, 

joining  one-fl^r  units  designed  to  reported, 

facilitate  the  flow  of  operations  and 

afford  maximum  flexibility  for  later  additional  floor  may  be 

expansion.  added  at  any  time  that  further  ex- 

The  new  building,  on  a  diagonal,  pansion  makes  it  desirable, 
occupies  approximately  half  of  a  At  the  time  of  the  move  the 
city  block.  The  rest  of  this  one-  Ledger  put  into  operation  an  addi- 
block  area  is  being  used  to  pro-  tional  two  Blue  Streak  Comet  Lino- 
vide  off-street  parking  facilities  for  types  to  handle  its  large  volume 
employes  and  visitors.  Spacious  of  news  matter.  Completely  new 
surrounding  grounds  are  land-  photographic  and  photo-engraving 
scaped  to  show  off  to  best  advan-  departments  replaced  those  in  op- 
tage  the  typically  Floridian  archi-  eration  at  the  former  plant  and  a 
tecture  of  the  new  plant.  64-page,  four-unit  Gass  press  re- 

Year-round  air-conditioning  and  placed  the  older  24-page  Goss 
extensive  use  of  window  space  to  press. 

provide  maximum  natural  lighting  To  commemorate  the  move  into 
are  among  the  features  of  the  new  the  new  plant  the  Ledger  published 
plant,  which  was  so  constructed  a  58-page  edition  and  held  open 


Concrete  block  and  steel  building  occupied  by  the  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger,  an  afternoon  daily.  The  plan't  exterior  color  scheme  is  white 
with  green  trim,  offset  by  Roman  brick  paneling  beneath  the  numerous 
windows 

house  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  An  Frirrligh  Prof©SSOr 
estimated  5,000  persons  visited  the  ■».!.  pj*.  p 
new  plant  and  met  Ledger  Presi-  tait  rap©! 

dent  Jay  C.  Smith;  Publisher  A.  W.  Kingston,  Ont. 

Smith;  Editor  Harris  G.  Sims,  and  Appointment  of  Arnold  Edin- 
Advertising  Manager  W.  J.  Porter,  borough,  assistant  professor  of 
The  recent  move  to  its  new  plant  English  at  Queen  s  University 
was  the  first  made  by  the  L^ger  ^  editor  of  the  Kingston 

since  it  began  publication  under  l^hig-Standard  effective  July  1, 
that  title  in  1924  announced  by  Arthur  L.  Da- 

vies,  publisher. 

Mr.  Edinborough  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Department  of 
English  at  Queen’s  since  1947. 
After  his  graduation  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  he  joined  the 
British  Army  during  World  War 
II  and  did  some  teaching  in  the 
army  before  going  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
where  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Summer  school  in  1946. 


H©roic  S©rvic©s  Award 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  San  Diego  Union  has  in¬ 
augurated  an  award  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  distinguished  or  heroic 
service.  First  recipient  was  a  Navy 
jet  pilot,  Lt.  (jg)  C.  W.  Vander- 
berg.  The  San  Diego  Union 
Award,  an  engraved  wristwatch. 
was  presented  at  a  ceremony  at¬ 
tended  by  high-ranking  officers  of 

SanS'^’"  52-Pg.  Baby  Album 

®  ,  Spokane,  Wash. 

C"  \T’  A*  Carrying  24  pages  of  advertising, 

H©lps  Fir©  V ictims  the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle's  1 954 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Baby  Album  was  distributed  as  a 
The  special  disaster  fund  of  the  tabloid  section  April  10. 

Red  Cross  to  aid  the  victims  of  the  Featured  in  the  52-page  section 
Cheektowaga  school  fire  was  were  winners  in  a  contest  for  the 
swelled  by  a  contribution  of  $1,500  region’s  “best”  babies  in  various 
from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  classifications.  The  Chronicle  has 
Charity  Fund. _  staged  a  baby  contest  for  29  years. 


Convention 

Bound? 


Every  year  we  look  forward  to  the  gathering  of 
editors  and  publishers  in  New  ^ork  during  AN  PA 
week.  It  gives  us  a  ehanee  to  renew  old  friendships 
and  exchange  new  ideas. 


Too  busy  to  make  the  ANPA  Convention  this  year? 

Then  enter  your  subscription  NOW  to  start  with  the 
Pre-Convention  (April  17th)  and  Convention  (April 
24th)  numbers! 

Your  interests  are  always  covered  in  E  &  P! 

□  $6.50 — 1  year  □  $10.00 — 2  years 


Vtdn't  vou  drop  in  to  see  us  in  Suite  .5H9  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  the  afternoons  of  April  20  and  21? 
You’ll  find  the  conversation  stimulating  and  the 
refreshments  served  with  plenty  of  ice. 


NAME 


TORONTO  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
OTHER  LEADING  EXCHANGES 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


ZONE 


STATE 


36  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y, 


Make  check  payable  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


T 


^a^eet':  Money  f^un) 


We’re  keeping  this  short  because  we  know 
how  important  time  is  to  you,  especially 
in  your  composing  room.  And  that’s  what 
we  want  to  talk  about. 

TELETYPESETTER  equipment  offers  you  a 
method  for  cutting  in  half  the  time  it  takes 
to  cast  type  manually.  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  a  teletypesetter  system  will  elim¬ 
inate  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  stop-and-go 
manual  operation  by  producing  automat¬ 
ically  a  continuous  flow  of  type  with  a 
cadence  and  speed  impossible  to  match 
by  manual  operation. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  this  adds  up  to  a 
409^  reduction  in  composing  costs  on 
standard  machines. 


LOWER  COST  PER  LINE 

100% 

60% 

MANUAL 

STANDARD  MACHINE 

IINECASTINO 

WITH  TELETYRESETTER 

ment  to  your  present  composing  room  set 
up,  you  can  double  the  output  of  standard 
linecasting  machines  and  triple  the  output 
of  high  speed  machines. 


Your  own  situation  will  undoubtedly 
suggest  other  economies.  Over  1,200  pub¬ 
lishers  have  found  teletypesetter  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  a  remarkable  money-saver. 
Among  them  are  weeklies,  two  of  which 
have  less  than  850  circulation. 

This  is  only  part  of  our  story.  But  our 
43  seconds  are  up.  For  full  information, 
write  to  Teletypesetter  Corporation,  Dept. 
E4,  2752  North  Clyboum  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago  14,  Illinois. 


MORE  OUTPUT 

200% 

100% 

MANUAL 

LINSCASTINO 

STANDARD  MACHINE 
WITH  TSLETYPESETTER 

The  mechanics  of  a  teletypesetter  sys¬ 
tem  are  very  simple.  Tape  is  punched  at 
high  speed  on  a  Perforator  with  a  type¬ 
writer-like  keyboard.  As  this  tape  feeds 
into  the  Operating  Unit,  the  linecasting 
machine  automatically  turns  out  lines  of 
type  at  its  geared  output  level. 

By  introducing  teletypesetter  equip- 


TELET/PESETTER 
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Research  Is  Prelude 
To  Progress— Antrim 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

A  HELP  WANTED  ad  attracted 
Elbert  M.  Antrim  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  started  him  on  his 
way  to  become  a  constructive 
force  in  the  newspaper  held. 

Mr.  Antrim,  who  has  been  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Tribune  since 
1944,  has  asked  for  relief  from 
his  duties.  He  has  been  succeeded 
by  J.  Howard  Wood,  treasurer  of 
the  Tribune  Company.  Mr.  An¬ 
trim,  however,  is  devoting  his  full¬ 
time  activity  to  the  Tribune  until 
June  30.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  boards  of  directors  of  most 
of  the  Tribune  subsidiaries  and 
affiliated  companies.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
company. 

Active  in  ANPA 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and 
as  president  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  “E. 
M.”  has  distinguished  himself  as 
an  able  executive  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  progress  of 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Elbert  Antrim  is  a  Hoosier  by 
birth  from  down  Rensselaer  way 


in  Indiana.  He  joined  the  Tribune 
in  answer  to  a  want  ad  in  1917, 
after  having  served  12  years  in 
the  traffic  department  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Railroad.  He  established  a 
traffic  department  for  the  Tribune, 
later  serving  as  traffic  manager, 
assistant  to  the  president,  and  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager,  before 
becoming  business  manager. 

It  was  under  his  direction  that 
ANPA  set  up  its  traffic  depart¬ 
ment.  As  he  approaches  the  1954 
ANPA  convention,  Mr.  Antrim  is 
as  forward-looking  as  if  he  had 
just  been  named  to  the  board.  He 
feels  that  newspaper  publishers 
must  continue  to  improve  their 
product  if  they  are  to  meet  the 
intense  competition  of  television 
and  other  national  media  in  the 
general  advertising  field. 

Need  Better  Paper 

“One  of  the  reasons  why  news¬ 
papers  have  lagged  behind  maga¬ 
zines  in  color  printing  is  the  paper 
on  which  newspapers  are  print¬ 
ed,”  he  told  E&P. 

For  years,  Mr.  Antrim  has  been 
seeking  to  get  a  better  quality  of 
newsprint  that  would  be  given 
free  entry  into  U.  S.  under  defini¬ 


are  cordially  invited 
to  discuss  your  Sunday  Supplement 
rotogravure  requirements  with  us 
in  the  Chinese  Room  of 
The  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
during  the  A.N.P.A.  Convention 
April  19-22,  I9S4 


eorge  F.  Motter’s  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1838 

YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Designers  and  Builders  of  Rotogravure  Presses, 
High  Speed  Folders,  and  Auxiliary  Equipment 
(Many  Sunday  Supplements  are  produced  on  roto¬ 
gravure  presses  built  by  George  F.  Motter’s  Sons) 


Elbert  M.  Antrim 


tion  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
He  has  not  always  had  the  full 
cooperation  of  fellow  publishers, 
some  of  whom  have  feared  that 
any  such  change  in  the  law  would 
work  to  the  advantage  of  big  pa¬ 
pers,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
smaller  papers,  as  far  as  tariffs 
are  concerned. 

“Publishers  must  keep  working 
to  have  the  law,  or  its  interpreta¬ 
tions,  liberalized  before  there  can 
be  any  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  newsprint,  85  per  cent 
of  which  comes  from  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  United  States,”  in¬ 
sisted  Mr.  Antrim. 

Too  Price-Minded 

“Too  many  publishers  are  more 
interested  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print,  than  they  are  in  its  quality,” 
he  asserted.  “They  have  permitted 
themselves  to  be  hamstrung  by  the 
Treasury  Department’s  definition 
of  what  constitutes  tariff-free 
newsprint.” 

If  newspapers  are  going  to  help 
hasten  the  so-called  “Golden  Age" 
of  publishing,  with  its  low-cost 
methods  of  typesetting,  printing, 
engraving  and  news  transmission, 
they  must  work  for  a  better  grade 
of  newsprint  for  their  end  product, 
he  pointed  out.  What  newspapers 
need,  he  said,  is  a  paper  more 
suitable  for  run-of-paper  color 
printing. 

Mr.  Antrim,  is  a  research-mind¬ 
ed  newspaper  executive,  who,  as 
an  ANPA  director,  has  great 
hopes  for  ANPA’s  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory  at  Easton,  Pa.  “Some  pub¬ 
lishers  are  impatient  for  results,” 


he  observed,  “They  seem  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  all  other  great 
industries,  such  as  General  Mo¬ 
tors,  du  Pont  and  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  constantly  stress  research.  In 
fact,  in  most  of  these  industries, 
one  of  the  greatest  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  is  for  research.  It  is  only 
through  research  that  new,  better 
and  cheaper  methods  come  about 
This  is  equally  true  in  our  indus¬ 
try,  where  we  have,  until  recent 
years,  been  dragging  our  feet  in 
the  matter  of  spending  money  for 
research." 

Must  Share  Load 

Publishers  can’t  expect  manu¬ 
facturers  of  printing  equipment  to 
do  all  the  research,  he  added. 
Newspapers  must  assume  their 
share  of  the  load.  “There’s  got  to 
be  a  demand  for  improved  equip¬ 
ment  or  methods,”  he  said,  “before 
such  improvements  will  come 
about.” 

“Better  and  cheaper  publishing 
methods  will  come,”  he  predict¬ 
ed  “if  we  keep  on  supporting 
these  research  projects  now  being 
undertaken  by  the  ANPA,  with 
the  help  and  cooperation  of  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers.  We  are  on 
the  threshold  of  two  improve¬ 
ments — the  no-pack  mat  and  a 
rapid  etching  process.  Both  will 
reduce  expense  and  speed  up  pro¬ 
duction,  without  injuring  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  product. 

“Somebody  is  going  to  develop 
a  cheap  ink  that  won’t  rub  off  on 
the  reader’s  hands.  That  will  be  a 
revolutionary  thing.  Somebody  is 
going  to  come  up  with  the  an- 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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YOUR  1954 

CONSUMER  ANALYSIS 


here  are  the  answers  to  your 
questions  about  Seattle's  buying  habits 


D.  C;  Honolulu,  Indianapolis,  Omaha,  St.  Paul, 
Columbus,  Salt  Lake  City,  Cincinnati,  Long  Beach, 
Portland  (Me.),  Portland  (Ore.),  Sacramento,  Fresno, 
Modesto,  Phoenix,  San  Jose  and  Duluth. 

Get  your  copy  today.  Ask  your  local  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee  man.  Or  write  to  Advertising  Man* 
ager.  The  Seattle  Times,  Seattle  11,  Washington. 


Useful,  up-to-the-minute  authentic  data  on  Mar¬ 
ket,  Methods,  Foods,  Home  Equipment,  Toiletries 
and  General  Buying  Habits — all  are  included  in 
THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  1954  Consumer  Analysis. 

This  study  is  the  accepted  and  standardized 
analysis  as  conducted  in  other  leading  markets 
by  major  newspapers  in  Milwaukee,  Washington, 


Member,  Consolidated  Consumer  Analysis  Newspapers 
Represented  by  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  •  New  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  los  Angeles 


Son  Francisco 
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oat  under  those  trying  circumstances, 
led.  Typical  of  Elbert  Antrim,  he 
see  looks  forward  to  the  day  when 
;ger  .some  group  of  far-sighted  indivi- 
!ch-  duals  will  see  the  value  of  estab- 
re-  lishing  a  graphic  arts  institute 
fac-  like  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
of  Technology,  if  you  please,  that 
off  will  serve  not  only  as  a  research 
center,  but  will  also  teach  modern 
“E.M.”  is  equally  aware  of  the  production  methods  in  all  phases 
need  for  greater  productivity  on  of  the  graphic  arts  industry, 
the  labor  side  of  the  equation.  He  “Such  an  •  MIT  of  graphic  arts 
feels  that  printing  craft  unions  can  will  require  a  heavy  endowment,” 
be  of  great  help  to  publishers  if  he  explained,  “but  it  would  be  of 
they  will  join  hands  in  seeking  great  help  to  the  printing  and 
greater  productivity  by  means  of  publishing  industry.” 
improved  methods,  machines,  and  Mr.  Antrim  is  not  one  to  talk 
craftsmanship.  He  would  like  to  about  the  “good  old  days.”  He 
see  a  closer  understanding  between  has  been  associated  too  long  with 
labor  unions  and  management.  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Trib- 
Mr.  Antrim,  incidentally,  was  pre-  unc  editor  and  publisher,  to  ever 
sident  of  the  Chicago  publishers  become  complacent.  He  has  been 
group  during  the  two-year  print-  an  integral  part  of  the  expansion 
ers’  strike,  1947-49.  He  earned  the  of  the  Tribune,  including  its  news¬ 
publishing  respect  of  all  who  were  involved  print  mills  in  Canada,  and  its 
‘The  smal-  in  the  producing  of  newspapers  Great  Lakes  ships  for  hauling 


tons  of  paper  from  the  mills  to 
the  Tribune’s  warehouse,  as  well 
as  other  Tribune  subsidiaries. 

“A  newspaper’s  greatness  de¬ 
pends  on  the  soundness  of  the 
publisher’s  decisions,  both  from 
an  editorial  and  business  stand¬ 
point,”  said  Mr.  Antrim  in  look¬ 
ing  back  over  his  37-year  associ¬ 
ation  with  Tribune  properties.  “A 
successful  paper  is  one  in  which 
a  publisher  of  strong  character 
can  reflect  his  ideas  in  the  daily 
operation  of  such  an  enterprise. 
That  goes  for  the  business  side, 
as  well  as  the  editorial. 

Newspapers  Are  Different 

“That’s  why  newspapers  are 
different  from  other  business  en¬ 
terprises  which  don’t  have  the 
same  day-to-day  direct  contact 
with  the  public,  as  does  a  news¬ 
paper.  The  public  likes  to  hold  a 
publisher  responsible.  Readers  like 
to  praise  or  blame  him  for  his 
paper’s  policies.  Often,  the  more 
controversial  a  newspaper  is,  the 
more  successful  it  becomes.” 

When  Elbert  Antrim  announced 
his  intentions  to  retire  as  business 
manager,  but  to  continue  as  an 
officer  of  the  Tribune  Company, 
there  appeared  an  editorial  in  the 
Tribune  under  the  heading.  “A 
Man  Named  Antrim.”  It  summed 
up  the  personality  and  capacity  of 
the  man,  paying  tribute  to  his 
many  contributions  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  We  think  it  bears 
repeating  here: 

“Mr.  Antrim  is  everything  a 
Hoosier  ought  to  be  and  some  few 
are.  He  is  shrewd  but  nobody 
will  ever  call  him  cunning.  He  is 
good  but  he  doesn’t  drip  sirup. 
He  is  easy  going  but  there  never 
was  anything  slipshod  about  his 
thinking  or  his  work  or  his  leader¬ 
ship.  He  laughs  easily  and  knows 
how  to  relax  and  enjoy  life  hut 
nobody  ever  mistook  him  for  a 
playboy.  One  look  at  him  and  you 
know  this  man  is  honest  clear 
through;  after  37  years  of  looking 
at  him  and  working  with  him  we 
are  prepared  to  say  that  the  first 
impression  is  a  wholly  reliable 
one. 

Indebted  to  Him 

“The  Tribune  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Antrim  for  a  thousand  big  and 
little  decisions  over  the  years,  de¬ 
cisions  that  have  been  good  for 
this  newspaper  and  good  for  news¬ 
papers  in  general.  He  has  been 
enormously  helpful  in  organizing 
and  operating  the  .subsidiary  cor¬ 
porations  that  make  our  paper  and 
bring  it  to  us.  In  the  difficult 
years  of  wars  and  depression  his 
tact,  his  experience,  and  his  qual¬ 
ity  of  leadership  helped  this  news¬ 
paper  through  some  of  the  tough¬ 
est  business  problems  it  has  ever 
faced. 

.As  a  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  member  of  some  of 
its  important  committees,  he  has 
'  given  the  same  high  order  of  serv- 
,  ice  to  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
I  land.” 
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Elbert  M.  Antrim 
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tiewiA  thgr  AHAuieit  To 
Storage  of  Bock  Copies 


Right  in  the 
►  Paim 
ot  your  hand 


This  4"  X  4"  X  IVs"  box 
holds  800  newspaper 
pages  on  University  Mic¬ 
rofilm 


Storage  of  back  files  becomes  a  more  serious  problem  for  you  every  year.  The 
ideal  answer  is  to  keep  bound  volvunes  no  longer  than  10  years,  and  file  the  remainder 
on  University  Microfilm.  You  save  94%  space — gain  mcmy  other  advantages. 

University  Microfilm  copies,  for  example  last  far  longer  than  newsprint.  The  record 
of  your  old,  irreplaceable  copies  is  safely  preserved.  You  ccm  hcmdle  U.  M.  files  more 
easUy.  too.  and  read  them  perfectly.  AND— YOU  CAN  SAVE  HUNDREDS  OF  DOLLARS 
A  YEAR  ON  STORAGE  COSTS.  Write  for  details. 


FREE!..,  Booklet  on  The  Best  Way  To  File  Back  Copies 


UNIVERSITY  MICROFILMS 


It’s  too  late 
when  it’s 
on  the  press! 


I  Magazines  are  put  to  bed  on  tight 

1  schedules.  Closing  dates  seem  short . . . 

and  there’s  ahvays  the  rush  for  delivery 
;  to  newsstands  and  the  subscribers.  So 

>  advertisements  and  editorial  must  be 

proofed  and  positioned. ..inks  mixed... 
press-work  begun. ..quickly  as  possible. 
And  should  your  advertisement  fail  to 
show-up  properly  in  print,  there’s  no 
stopping  the  press  to  make  corrections. 

To  approach  press  time  with  an 
easy  mind. ..rely  on  Intaglio  to  do  your 
gravure  production.  Three  hundred 
skilled  craftsmen  who  work  in  day  and 
night  shifts  in  our  three  conveniently 
located  plants,  take  care  to  do  the  work 


properly. . .  take  the  time  to  do  it  right. 

And  proofs  from  Intaglio  tell  the 
story  prior  to  print... permit  changes 
. . .  show  your  printer  what  you  expect 
your  advertisements  to  look  like. 

Intaglio  processes  more  gravure 
production  than  any  other  company 
.  .  .  7700  color,  2650  monotone,  and 
3000  package  and  label  jobs  in  1953. 
We’ve  been  serving  leading  editors, 
art  directors  and  production  men  for 
eighteen  years  of  pioneer  leadership. 
And  it’s  never  too  late  to  have  us  do 
your  gravure  production,  too. 

Our  six  offices  are  at  your  service. 


Intaglio  Service  CORPORATIOIH 

America's  First  Gravure  and  Letterpress  Servicers 
305  East  4fuh  St.,  New  York — -731  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago — 
1835  Lewis  Tower  Bldg.,  Philadelphia — Intaglio-Cadillac,  Inc.,  4240-14th  Ave.,  Detroit — 
260  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco — 1932  Hyperion  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
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of  newspapers  that  returned  ques-  unnecessary  plant  forms,  new  ad 
tionnaires  of  personal  letters.  Re-  campaigns,  improved  mechanical 
straining  factors  in  the  suggestion  equipment,  community  public  re¬ 
program:  lations  projects,  carrier  programs 

1.  Indefinite  objectives.  What  and  time-saving  procedure  revi- 
does  management  expect  to  get  sions. 

out  of  the  suggestion  system?  Or  Good  Ideas  Unearthed 

does  management  want  a  plan  at  More  specifically,  here  are  some 

that  proved  immensely  valuable 
Wrote  one  southern  promotion  for  some  newspapers: 
director:  Addition  of  a  new  classified  ad 

“After  visiting  and  viewing  vari-  classification,  a  “carrier  of  the 
ous  newspapers’  ‘People’s’  pro-  month’’  promotion,  a  new  ad  cam- 
grams,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  paign,  a  new  advertising  account, 
.  .  Johnny  Come  fewer  steps  and  conservation  of 

Latelys  in  the  field  of  human  re-  time  for  copy  girls,  a  “courtesy 
I  believe  that  many  pa-  month,”  use  of  air  guns  instead  of 
operating  under  the  swabs  to  clean  presses,  stepped  up 
passe  boss  system  that  doesn’t  production  resulting  from  a  simple 
’  ■  '  .  -  •  -  •  j,  new  addition  to  folding  machines, 

man  relations.”  Mr.  Stolpe  said  dailies  “are  lag- 

-  A  ging  far  behind  in  human  relations 

from  the  suggestion  box  into  the  half-dozen  good  media  are  avail-  and  are  not  taking  advantage  of 
reality  of  dollars  and  cents.  able  in  most  plants.  One  business  the  ‘thinking  power’  of  their  em- 

Inde&nitive  Objectives  manager  blamed  deliberate  lack  of  ployes.” 

“Results  of  our  survey  show  promotion  for  the  death  of  his  7  offer  No  Rewards 

that  only  a  handful  of  newspa-  midwestern  paper’s  suggestion  ^  shock,”  he  explained, 

pers  are  working  their  idea  plans  Prograrn: 

for  all  they  re  worth.  .  ^  trouble  —  the  „„„„  sueeestion  svstems  of- 

“Most  of  the  ideas  that  save  publisher  was  not  convinced  then  j  financial  rewards  for  sus- 
and  make  monev  are  so  simnle  (while  the  plan  was  still  gasping  rer  no  nnanc  at  re  s  tor  sug 

for  life)  that  the  oroeram  should  «estions.  At  least  five  plans 


Dailies  Lag  in  New 
Ideas  from  Employes 


Are  American  and  Canadian  only  one  or  two  cylinders, 
daily  newspapers  getting  maxi-  “In  this  tight  era  of  mounting 
mum  value  from  the  tens  of  thou-  costs  and  threatened  revenue,  reve- 
sands  of  minds  they  have  assem-  nue  producing  and  cost  cutting 
bled  in  their  plants?  ideas  are  of  paramount  impor- 

“No,”  says  Bert  Stolpe,  direc-  tance,”  he  says.  “Other  industries 
tor  of  promotion  and  public  rela-  af®  making  hay  with  suggestion 
tions  for  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  programs.  Why  not  newspapers?”  newspapers  are 
Register  and  Tribune  and  past  Slow  to  Use  System  .  .  .  .  _ 

president  of  the  National  News-  Thousands  of  additional  dollars  lations! 
paper  Promotion  Association.  are  coming  out  of  simple  sugges-  pers  are 
Surveys  100  Dailies  tion  programs.  New  products,  j 

“In  this  great  mass  mind  lies  greater  efficiency,  better  working  exist  in  companies  noted  for  hu- 
the  future  of  the  newspaper  in-  conditions  and  improvements  in 

dustry,  for  things  don’t  just  hap-  u  dozen  other  fields  have  sprung  2,  Inadequate  promotion. 


There’s  MORE  THAN  MEETS 
The  "I"  in  ILLlkOlS^  ( 


There  are  NO  ICEBERGS  in 
Peoria  .  .  .  but  glacial  de¬ 
posits  centuries  ago  have 
helped  make  the  value  of 
Illinois  farms  HIGHER*  than 
in  any  other  midwest  state. 


Peoria,  the  distributing  center  for  this 
rich  farm  area,  is  worthy  of  the  “A" 
schedule.  In  Dlinois,  the  Peoria  mar¬ 
ket  is  2nd  Only  to  Chicago  .  .  .  and 
you  can  cover  the  rich  PEORIArea 
effectively  ONLY  with  The  Peoria 
Journal  Star. 


S28,357  QTerage  par  (arm —  I  1/S3. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 


PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 


Dally  Circulation  Exceeds  100,000 

Covert  AH  Peeriarea 

Rcprosaiitecl  Nalioiialiy  by  WARD-GfUFFITH  CO.,  lac. 
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newspaper  pnblishing 
is  a  long-range  business 


The  history  of  newspaper  production  is  a  record  of 
continual  outstanding  developments.  And  no  progres¬ 
sive  publisher  will  allow  himself  to  become  so  engrossed 
with  daily  problems,  however  pressing,  not  to  antici¬ 
pate  and  plan  for  the  future  mechanical  retjuirements 
of  his  pressroom. 

It  is  because  of  tbe  importance  of  anticipating  future 
needs  that  so  many  leading  publishers  are  selecting  Hoe 
Color-Convertible  Presses. 

Providing  the  publisher  with  all  production  facilities 
he  may  need  when  he  installs  the  press,  the  Color- 
Convertible  is  designed  so  it  can  readily  be  expanded 
at  any  time  —  with  minimum  mechanical  alterations  — 
to  meet  the  demands  of  larger  circulations  and  more 
extensive  ROP  color. 
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910  East  138th  Street*  Naw  York  54.  N.  V. 

BRANCHES;  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Newsday  Surely  Pushes 
Its  Picture  Causes 

By  James  L  Collings 
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PUBLISHED  BY  GRAFLEX.  INC 


ROCHESTER  8,  NEW  YORK 


Another  test  of  Graphic  ver¬ 
satility,  aerial  shots  like  this 
made  in  adverse  weather. 


MY  PACEMAKER  GRAPHIC 
IS  MY  OLD  RELIABLE” 


says  Harlow  Sehillios,  chief  photographer  of  the  Eugene  Register-Guard 


As  the  recent  winner  of  three  first 
prizes  in  the  AP  Northwest  photo 
contest.  Newsman  Sehillios  swept 
the  field  with  his  dependable  Pace¬ 
maker  Graphic. 

“■Sr-hill”  has  been  in  the  winner’s 
circle  many  times  during  his  ten 


lished  a  book  of  photographs  called, 
‘■"Top  O’  The  Valley”,  covering  life 
in  Lane  County,  Oregon.  It  contains 
over  200  pictures,  including  50 
aerial  shots,  and  recorrls  every  type 
of  scenery  from  Cascade  Range  to 
the  seacoast.  Perfect  teamwork  be¬ 
tween  camera  and  photographer  has 
sent  "Top  O’  The  Valley”  into  its 
second  printing. 

No  matter  what  the  assignment, 
you  can  rely  on  the  rugged  depend¬ 
ability  and  unmatched  versatility 
of  the  Pacemaker  Graphic.  It  de¬ 
livers  clear,  sharp  pictures  every- 
time — under  every  type  of  lighting 
and  weather  condition.  From  aerial 
shots  to  extreme  close-ups  .  .  .  from 
action  shots  to  sequence  studies,  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  Pace¬ 
maker  Speed  Graphic  have  made  it 
the  first  choice  of  93.9%  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  press  photopraphers,  and  won 
it  the  title  of  the  world’s  most 
versatile  camera. 


years  in  the  news  business,  and  in 
his  opinion,  “a  practised  eye  is  not 
enough  to  get  a  prize-winning  pic¬ 
ture.  You  have  to  rely  on  your 
camera.  It  must  be  highly  versatile 
to  meet  every  situation  you  run  into, 
and  it  must  deliver  clear,  sharp 
pictures  no  matter  what  the  lighting 
and  weather  are  like,”  He  adds, 
‘"Of  all  cameras,  my  Pacemaker 
Speed  Graphic  is  my  Old  Reliable.” 

Harlow  Sehillios  has  really  put 
his  Pacemaker  Graphic  through  its 
paces.  During  the  War,  ‘“Schill” 
covered  the  Pacific  theater  as  a 
Naval  Combat  correspondent  and 
finished  his  tour  of  duty  covering 
the  war  crimes  trials  in  Manila. 
Today,  as  chief  photographer  for 
his  newspaper,  he  keeps  a  tight 
schedule.  His  assignments  range 
from  on-the-spot  news  coverage  to 
human  interest,  fashion  and  sports 
work.  In  addition  to  newspaper  and 
magazine  features,  “Schill”  has  pub¬ 


Graphic's  double  extension  bellows  permits 
extreme  close-ups  like  this  with  prize-winning 
results. 
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pTIie  Poor  iMon’s 
Philosopher” 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER  | 

Man-on-the-street  human  interest  j 
-one  of  the  most  widely  read  I 

daily  features  of  | 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


It  you  have  !nfernat!onal  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


1 5  Hamilton  St.,  Sydnnv,  Australia 
^nnal  Subeciiptlon  to  U.  S.  $SJO. 
Writm  lor  aempla  eopy. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quate  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

rUBltSHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

2621  West  54lh  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  Colifomia 
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CIRCULATION 

TV,  Taxes,  Etc.,  Etc., 
Middle-Sized  Problems 

By  Theodore  A.  Serrill 

General  Monager.  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 


About  a  year  ago,  I  mentioned 
my  belief  that  circulation  in  the 
Middle- Atlantic  States  had  not 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  in  population,  the  increase 
in  literacy,  the  absorption  of  our 
foreign-born  population  into  the 
American  stream  of  life  and  the 
higher  education  attainments  of 
people  generally.  So  far  I  haven’t 
seen  any  figures  refuting  this  asser¬ 
tion  of  mine. 

Possibly  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  newspaper  circulation  will  in¬ 
crease  at  a  faster  pace  than  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

All  of  the  pots  and  pans  given 
for  subscriptions  in  the  late  ’20’s 
and  early  30’s,  I  fear  had  little 
permanent  effect  on  the  circulation 
of  newspapers. 

There  are  good  gadgets  and  gim¬ 
micks,  but  there  are  those  that 
lend  little  to  the  permanent  growth 
of  your  publications. 

ABC  Membership 

Next  I  would  talk  about  that 
middle-sized  problem  of  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations.  The  current 
Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book 
points  up  ABC  membership  by 
placing  that  emblem  before  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  papers  listed. 

It  was  with  surprise  that  I  noted 
48  of  the  129  daily  newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania  do  not  belong  to 
ABC.  Two  of  those,  however,  have 
applied.  But,  more  than  a  third  of 
the  papers  in  this  state  do  not  be¬ 
long. 

The  question  is:  What  is  the 
matter?  Isn’t  the  ABC  a  good 
means  of  helping  develop  orderly 
circulation  practices,  as  well  as  a 
strong  weapon  in  the  advertising 
department? 

Frankly,  I  know  most  newspa¬ 
pers  are  honest  with  their  circula¬ 
tion  tally.  But  there  are  just  enough 
who  aren’t. 

Possibly  this  middle-sized  prob¬ 
lem  deserves  consideration.  Do 
you  or  don’t  you  want  to  put  a 
little  spunk  into  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  encourage  it  to 
police  the  Post  Office  statements? 

Associations  like  PNPA  should 
encourage  honest  reporting  —  and 
that  means  more  ABC  member¬ 
ships. 

Employment  of  Minors 

Another  problem  looming  across 
the  horizon  is  the  employment  one. 
If  unemployment  increases  there 
will  be  a  resurgence  of  pressure 
from  the  unions,  from  the  social 
agencies,  from  governmental  offi¬ 
cials  and  from  the  general  body 
of  do-gooders  who  will  seek  to  curb 
the  employment  of  minors. 


Newspapers  are  about  the  only 
urban  source  of  high-calibre  jobs 
for  ambitious  youth  today.  We 
know  the  story,  and  should  tell 
that  story  more  often,  of  the  value 
of  newspaperboy  training,  in  sales- 
man^ip,  business  acumen  and  in 
good  work  habits. 

But  every  violation  of  the  12- 
year  minimum  age  in  Pennsylvania, 
every  use  of  a  girl  as  a  circulation 
distributor,  makes  the  job  of  de¬ 
fending  the  newspaperboy  concept 
more  difficult. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  spend 
considerable  time  and  effort  devel¬ 
oping  a  case  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Assistance 
to  help  get  a  higher  take-home  pay 
for  newspaperboys  from  indigent 
families.  Mayhap  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  mothers  in 
relief  families  have  been  discourag¬ 
ing  their  sons  from  serving  news¬ 
paper  routes  because  the  major 
part  of  the  boys’  earnings  were 
being  deduct^  from  the  relief 
check,  and  the  boys  allowed  to  keep 
too  little  to  make  the  task  worth¬ 
while. 

Possibly  in  other  states  the  same 
problem  exists. 

Also,  consider  the  problem  of 
whether  or  not  the  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  executive  has  any  respon¬ 
sibility  for  demanding  and  getting 
compliance  from  their  independent 
agents  and  distributors  with  respect 
to  newspaperboy  laws. 

Most  of  the  non-compliance  is 
in  the  areas  where  newspapers  use 
the  agent  system. 

Television  Time 

Here  is  a  comment  on  still  an¬ 
other  medium-sized  problem.  That 
problem  is  the  growth  of  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  reader’s  time  which 
has  been  created  by  the  growth 
of  television.  We  know  that  TV 
has  not  affected  circulation  adverse¬ 
ly,  but  every  day  it  takes  a  bigger 
chunk  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Public’s 
afternoon  and  evening  hours.  The 
new  morning  shows  are  also  ham¬ 
pering  the  peaceful  and  orderly 
breakfast  period,  thus  competing 
with  the  reading  of  the  morning 
paper. 

Why  not  review  the  problem  of 
getting  that  morning  paper  to  your 
readers’  homes  before  8  a.m.?  Why 
not  also  move  up  those  p.m.  dead¬ 
lines  to  give  an  extra  10,  20  or  30 
minutes  to  the  evening  paper  be¬ 
fore  TV  “sets  in.’’  This  kind  of 
scrutiny  and  the  searching  for  bet¬ 
ter  ways  of  selling  newspapers  and 
better  ways  of  servicing  are  needed 
today. 

One  bright  star  on  the  horizon  is 
EDITOR  & 


the  development  of  better  vending 
devices.  Down  at  Columbia,  Pa., 
the  United  Sound  and  Signal  Com¬ 
pany  is  building  a  better  device  in 
this  field.  Others  may  be  on  the 
horizon. 

Costly  Tube  Routes 
There  certainly  should  be  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  effectiveness  of 
costly  tube  routes.  There  must  be 
ways  to  curb  the  waste  in  many 
places  that  crept  in  during  the  lush 
war  years. 

Same  part  of  this  cost  problem 
is  tied  in  with  the  increasing  price 
for  second-class  mail  service. 

A  more  liberal  policy  under  Post¬ 
master  General  Summerfield,  in 
respect  to  third-class  mail,  creates 
more  competition  for  newspaper 
advertising  departments. 

I  bluntly  told  some  Post  Office 
officials  in  Washington  last  month 
that  I  felt  the  third-class  mail  users 
should  pay  an  equitable  rate  for 
this  expanded  service.  Just  put  the 
third-class  rate  on  a  par  with  the 
benefits  the  user  receives  and  FU 
cheer.  Will  you,  too,  join  me  in 
voicing  your  opinion  on  this  prob¬ 
lem? 

Postal  Exemptions 
While  in  Washington  I  also 
spoke  out  against  another  type  of 
competition  that  doesn’t  seem  at 
all  fair.  When  the  last  postal  rate 
increase  bill  was  enacted  into  law 
there  were  two  separate  types  of 
second-class  rates  established,  one 
for  newspapers,  magazines  and  pe¬ 
riodicals,  and  a  lower  one  for  non¬ 
profit,  religious,  scientific,  philan¬ 
thropic,  agricultural,  veterans,  la¬ 
bor  and  fraternal  publications. 
Since  when  should  our  tax  dollars 
be  used  for  philanthropy?  Wliat 
are  your  opinions  on  thb  issue? 
And  before  you  voice  them,  con¬ 
sider  whether  or  not  your  own 
newspapers  aren’t  giving  full  cov¬ 
erage  to  church  and  charity,  to 
labor  and  agriculture. 

Only  the  other  night  1  talked 
to  an  executive  of  an  agricultural 
publication  who  was  bragging  about 
selling  annual  subscriptions  for  a 
buck.  Are  we  going  to  encourage 
that  kind  of  competition,  supported 
by  a  super-second-class  postal  rate? 

Truck  Taxes 

Some  of  you  may  have  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mo¬ 
tor  Truck  Association  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  where  the  subject  of  ton-mile 
tax  was  discussed.  There  is  such  a 
tax  in  New  York  State,  something 
like  it  in  Ohio,  and  a  possibility 
of  one  in  New  Jersey.  The  subject 
is  pertinent  because  it  was  an  idea 
incorporated  in  a  bill  in  the  last 
Session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  is  slated  for  reintroduc¬ 
tion  next  Session,  with  support  of 
the  Grange,  the  Second-Class 
Townships,  and  the  Railroads. 

The  problem  is  one  of  costs? 
Do  you  want  to  be  saddled  with  a 
hundred,  or  two  hundred,  or  three 
hundred-dollar  additional  tax  on 
every  truck  you  operate,  or  your 
agents  operate  for  you?  Do  you 
want  more  bookkeeping  headaches? 
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Court  Clears  Broadcast 
Of  Recorded  Wire-Tap 


Columnist  Hy  Gardner’s  use 
of  a  tape-recorded  telephone  con¬ 
versation  with  Charlie  Chaplin  in  a 
broadcast  did  not  transgress  the 
right  of  privacy,  a  Federal  judge 
ruled  recently. 

At  the  same  time,  accompanying 
comment  left  the  columnist  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
open  to  libel  action  by  the  noted 
screen  actor. 

While  dismissing  the  charge  of 
invasion  of  right  of  privacy,  the 
district  court  sustained  the  allega¬ 
tion  of  “a  conspiracy  maliciously 
and  unjustifiably  to  injure  him 
(Chaplin),  in  addition  to  the  alle¬ 
gation  of  libel. 

Chance  to  Deny  Charge 

Mr.  Gardner  broadcast  this  state¬ 
ment:  “I  am  now  going  to  call 
Charlie  Chaplin,  who  two  weeks 
ago  made  a  statement  to  a  French 
communist  paper.  Chaplin  issued 
a  general  denial  of  the  fact.  The 
editor  of  the  paper  says  he  gave  it. 
Now  I  am  going  to  get  him  on  the 
telephone  and  give  him  another 
chance  to  deny  it.” 

“In  one  of  these  broadcasts,” 
said  the  court,  “after  making  some 
less  than  flattering  references  to 
this  plaintiff,  the  defendant  Gard¬ 
ner  broadcast  a  tape  recording  of  a 
long  distance  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  which  he  had  had  with  this 
plaintiff.  Gardner  had  telephoned 
plaintiff  at  his  home  in  California 
and  by  means  of  wire  tapping  at  the 
New  York  end  the  conversation 
had  been  tape  recorded  without  the 
plaintiff’s  knowledge  or  consent.” 

‘Evil  Incident' 

This,  it  was  contended,  was  an 
invasion  of  the  common  law  right 
of  privacy  that  had  been  established 
by  a  decision  of  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals. 

“The  evil  incident  to  the  invasion 
of  the  privacy  of  the  telephone  is 
as  great  as  that  occasioned  by  the 
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unwarranted  publicity  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  by  other  means  of  a  man’s 
private  affairs  for  which  courts 
have  granted  the  injured  person 
redress,”  the  Kentucky  judges  said. 
“Whenever  a  telephone  line  is 
tapped  the  privacy  of  those  talking 
over  the  line  is  invaded  and  con¬ 
versations  wholly  proper  and  con¬ 
fidential  may  be  overheard. 

“Wire  tapping  is  akin  to  eaves¬ 
dropping  which  is  an  indictable 
offense  at  common  law  and  while 
it  has  not  been  made  a  punishable 
offense  by  statute  in  this  state  we 
conclude  that  these  facts  constitute 
a  wrong  for  which  the  law  affords 
a  remedy  by  an  action  for  dam¬ 
ages.” 

In  dismissing  the  Chaplin  charge, 
the  Federal  Court  distinguished  the 
facts  from  those  before  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  court. 

“In  the  Kentucky  instances,”  the 
court  said,  “the  personal  telephone 
conversations  were  intercepted  by 
third  persons  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  or  consent  of  any  of  the  par¬ 
ties  to  the  conversations. 

Party  to  Conversation 

“In  the  case  before  the  court  the 
news  commentator  who  arranged 
for  the  wire  tapping  was  a  party 
to  the  conversation.  He  did  not 
secretly  listen  to  a  conversation 
addressed  to  the  ears  of  another. 
Thus,  unless  it  is  an  invasion  of  a 
legally  protected  right  of  privacy 
for  one  party  to  a  telephone  con¬ 
versation  to  reveal  the  contents  of 
that  communication  to  a  telephone 
conversation  for  the  purpose  of 
such  a  revelation  cannot  be  a  legal 
invasion  of  privacy. 

“It  is  unthinkable  that  the  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  content  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  conversation  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  it  violates  any  legally 
protected  right  of  privacy.  Aside 
from  the  natural  emotional  revul¬ 
sion  which  the  use  of  such  a  device 
arouses  the  fact  of  wire  tapping 
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adds  nothing  to  the  plaintiff’s  pri¬ 
vacy  claim.” 

Spirit  of  Times 

In  reference  to  the  charge  of  li¬ 
bel,  the  court  said: 

‘The  meaning  of  the  language 
and  its  effect  on  the  opinion  of  the 
community  depend  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  In  times  of  extreme 
fear  and  suspense  inflammatory  in¬ 
ferences  may  be  drawn  from  words 
which  in  calmer  times  sound  com¬ 
pletely  innocent.  It  is  impossible 
to  ignore  the  repugnance  and  loath¬ 
ing  which  association  with  commu¬ 
nist  organizations  arouses  today  in 
the  public  mind  and  the  widespread 
suspicion  of  those  who  evade  dis¬ 
closure  or  refuse  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  such  alleged  connec¬ 
tions. 

“I  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  as 
a  matter  of  law  reasonable  men 
could  not  find  that  this  publication 
in  and  of  itself  was  sufficient  to 
bring  plaintiff  into  disrepute  and 
subject  him  to  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt.” 

NBC  Radio's  'Sunday 
Paper'  Captures  Prize 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  air 
only  about  six  months,  “Week- 
End,”  the  NBC  radio  network 
“Sunday  newspaper  of  the  air” 
has  attracted  appreciable  com¬ 
ment  and  has  won  the  1954 
George  M.  Polk  award  granted 
by  Long  Island  University  for  its 
“freshly  creative  and  novel  ap¬ 
proach”  to  radio  journalism. 

Produced  by  Merrill  “Red” 
Mueller,  veteran  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  newscaster  and  executive  ra¬ 
dio  producer,  Week-End  consists 
of  22  feature  “sections”  or  seg¬ 
ments  which  are  designed  to  en¬ 
gage  listeners  traveling  in  radio- 
equipped  cars,  or  relaxing  on  their 
back  porches,  or  just  sitting  in  the 
kitchen  having  an  afternoon  snack. 

The  popularity  of  the  program 
is  attested  by  letters  received  from 
listeners  all  over  the  country.  On 
one  week  end  NBC  said,  there 
were  well  over  10,000. 

Something  for  Everyone 

There  is  music  and  news,  fresh 
from  the  wire  services  and  net¬ 
work  correspondents  who  staff  the 
world’s  capitals.  There  are  inter¬ 
views  and  fashion  news,  gathered 
by  Jinx  McCrary.  Earl  Godwin 
presents  a  look-see  at  the  week’s 
political  highlights  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Leon  Pearson  reviews 
the  theatre,  books  and  whatever 
else  strikes  him  as  worthy  of  his 
critical  eye. 

The  program  includes  some  out¬ 
standing  public  service  features, 
which  place  it  on  a  par  with  a 
good  Sunday  supplement.  Dr. 
Duncan  Emrich,  chief  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  folklore  de¬ 
partment,  digs  up  Americana 
which  makes  for  fascinating  lis¬ 
tening.  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  is  doing  a  yeoman  job  in 
interpreting  the  role  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  in  building  good  citi¬ 
zenship.  A  discussion  feature. 
“Young  America,”  has  been  called 
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one  of  the  best  on  the  air,  for  its 
spontaneity,  its  choice  of  subject 
matter,  and  for  the  savvy  way  in 
which  its  master  of  ceremonies, 
Allen  Ludden,  handles  tricky  top¬ 
ics. 

Sunday  Paper  Format 

Week-End  also  offers  Holly¬ 
wood  and  Broadway  gossip  “ert- 
umns”  and  a  sports  review,  with 
a  hit  parade  and  a  feature  called 
“Forecast”  in  which  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  “predict”  news  breaks. 

Merrill  Mueller  and  his  assis¬ 
tant,  Arthur  Wakelee,  go  all  out 
to  find  “exclusives”  in  the  public 
service  category.  These  have  been 
in  the  nature  of  news  features 
such  as  John  Rich’s  Korean  stor¬ 
ies,  a  series  on  world  capitals,  an 
expose  of  delays  encountered  in 
the  court  system  of  New  York 
City,  a  report  on  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  children  and  steps  being 
taken  to  cure  them. 

The  program  format  is  made 
up  in  the  fashion  of  a  Sunday 
newspaper,  with  each  feature 
bearing  a  catchy  title  and  having 
an  identity  all  its  own.  Thus,  a 
listener  “doesn’t  have  to”  hear  the 
entire  two-hour  show,  which  goes 
on  network  air  at  4  p.m.  EST, 
but  can  catch  the  parts  in  which 
he  is  interested.  Ed  Herlihy,  the 
on-the-air  editor,  facilitates  this 
by  announcing  a  table  of  contents. 

NBC  executives  estimated  that 
Week-End  has  an  audience  of 
4,022,000.  Sponsorship  cost  per 
commercial  is  $2,250. 

Week-End  had  its  premier  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  4,  1953. 

■ 

Panel  Says  Medical 
Reporting  Improves 

Chicago 

News  reporting  in  the  med¬ 
ical  field  is  rapidly  coming  out  of 
the  “dark  ages”  and  is  doing  a 
job  of  disseminating  information 
that  is  both  understood  by  the 
public,  as  well  as  accurate  in  the 
eyes  of  the  medical  profession. 

Such  was  the  consensus  at  a 
panel  discus.sion  here  recently 
at  the  American  Heart  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting.  The  discussion  re¬ 
volved  around  “Telling  the  Heart 
Story,”  but  dealt  generally  with 
the  field  of  science  reporting. 

Spokesmen  for  the  press  in¬ 
cluded  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Van  Del- 
len,  health  columnist  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate;  Irwin  Goodwin,  Chica¬ 
go  bureau,  Newsweek;  and  Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Snider,  Chicago  Daily 
News  science  editor  and  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers. 

Floor  discussion  revealed  that 
an  important  cog  in  the  entire  re¬ 
lationship  of  heart  associations 
and  the  press  is  the  city  editor, 
who  is  confronted  with  appeals 
from  various  health  agencies,  each 
of  which  feels  its  particular  cause 
is  of  utmost  importance.  “Culti¬ 
vate  the  city  desk,”  said  one  AHA 
local  PR  man,  “and  you  will  go 
a  long  way  in  getting  your  .story 
told.” 
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Equipment  developed  by  CBS 
Laboratories  Division  for  use 
with  the  recently  approved  NTSC 
system  of  color  television  broad¬ 
casting  will  soon  be  rolling  off  the 
production  lines  at  General  Elec¬ 
tric  headquarters  in  Electronics 
Park.  Chromacoder  pick-up  gear 
is  on  a  crash-order  basis  to  sp)eed 
its  delivery  and  installation  at 
many  of  the  nation’s  leading  tele¬ 
vision  stations.  The  simplified  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  of  these 
units  make  color  programming  a 
practical  reality. 

Basically,  Chromacoder  equip¬ 
ment  is  superior  to  existing  three- 
tube  pick-up  gear  in  these  im¬ 
portant  respects : 

1.  Lower  maintenance  and  operating 
costs.  A  reduced  number  of  tubes 
and  components  is  used.  Less 
technical  labor  is  required. 

2.  Maneuverability  and  operating 
flexibility.  The  Chromacoder  cam¬ 


era  is  the  same  size  and  design  as 
its  black  and  white  counterpart 
and  weighs  75%  less  than  the 
three-tube  camera. 

3.  Stability.  One  B&W  Image 
Orthicon  tube  is  used.  Operating 
controls  are  essentially  the  same 
as  black  and  white  without  any 
registration  problems. 

4.  Efficient  Operation  and  Mainte¬ 
nance.  Less  associated  equipment 
is  required.  Color  balance  and  reg¬ 
istration  functions  are  performed 
by  only  one  additional  operator  at 
the  central,  fixed  Chromacoder  lo¬ 
cation.  A  single  Chromacoder  can 
be  used  with  any  number  of  cam¬ 
eras  or  studios  regardless  of  their 
location. 

5.  Outdoor  and  remote  color  use.  It 

is  necessary  to  move  only  the  cam¬ 
eras  which  are  of  compact,  light¬ 
weight  design. 

6.  Improved  B&W  reception  is  an  im¬ 
portant  asset  of  this  equipment. 

7.  Simplified  television  recordings. 


CHROMACODER  TRANSLATES  PICTURE  SIGNAL.  Just  as  in  mono¬ 
chrome,  the  picture  selected  for  transmission  is  in  the  form  of 
a  single  picture  signal.  In  the  Chromacoder  development  model 
illustrated  above,  it  is  then  translated  into  three  simultaneous 
picture  signals... red,  green  and  blue.  The  normal  processes 
for  transmission  which  follow,  supply  the  approv^  NTSC 
compatible  signal  to  any  home  receiver. 
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THE  CHROMACODER  > 
CAMERA 


There  is  little  obvious  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  standard  Black  and  White 
television  camera  (left)  and  the  CBS 
Chromacoder  camera.  Size,  shape, 
weight,  simplicity  of  design,  rugged 
operation,  economy  and  flexibility 
are  important  virtues  of  both. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Know  more  about  this 
improved  color  gear.  Write  for  complete 
details  or  contact  a  local  G-E  broadcast 
representative.  General  Electric  Co., 
Section  XSiii-17,  Electronics  Park, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FROM  STUDIO  TO  HOME  RECEIVER ...  IN  FULL  COLOR!  The  simplified 
design  of  CBS’  system  is  shown  in  this  diagram.  Single  image 
orthicon  tube  cameras  pick-up  the  studio  show.  A  selected 
full-color  picture  is  then  fed  into  the  Chromacoder  for  con¬ 
version  to  simultaneous  red,  green  and  blue  images.  Then,  the 
NTSC  encoder  forms  a  single  color  signal  for  transmission. 
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Want  Ads  Well  Read 
Daily  Too,  Study  Shows 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


A  BROAD  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  readership  survey,  just  con¬ 
cluded,  shows  that  28%  of  all  men 
and  29%  of  all  women  queried 
said  they  read  the  want  ads  every 
day. 

Other  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  study  can  provide  CAMs 
around  the  circuit  with  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  selling  multiple  insertions. 
Says  the  Journal,  for  example: 

“Advertisers  may  well  review 
their  own  practices  of  using  space 
in  daily  and  Sunday  issues  respec¬ 
tively.  While  the  big  Sunday  issue 
rests  firmly  on  tradition,  more 
reading  time  and  results,  firms  that 
do  not  advertise  during  the  week 
thereby  give  their  competitors  an 
unopposed  opportunity  to  get  ex¬ 
tra  business. 

“In  these  figures.  Journal  classi¬ 
fied  readers  are  telling  you  that 
there  is  no  one  ‘best’  day  of  the 
week  to  advertise,  that  every  day 
offers  selling  opportunities  because 
readership  is  hi^  every  day,” 


In  a  recent  memo  to  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  in  this  area  this  writer 
put  the  multiple  insertion  story  this 
way: 

“Classified  is  not  a  Sunday  thing. 
Nor  is  the  advertising  agency  busi¬ 
ness  a  Sunday  thing.  Nor  are  the 
demands  or  requirements  of  read¬ 
ers  who  are  looking  for  jobs,  for 
homes,  for  automobiles  Sunday 
only  demands. 

“We  urge  you  to  consider  the 
concept  of  advertising  every  day 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  readers 
which  exist  every  day.  This  will 
mean  more  business  for  your  cli¬ 
ents,  more  revenue  for  you  and 
more  linage  for  the  newspapers.” 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  study 
ably  illustrates  another  basic 
truism  of  classified  advertising  — 
Classified  readership  grows  with 
volume: 

“Many  advertisers  have  com¬ 
mented  on  the  tremendous  growth 
of  Classified  in  the  Journal  in  post¬ 
war  years  (from  just  under  5,000,- 


000  lines  in  1946  to  more  than 
14,750,000  in  1953).  A  few  have 
asked  I  ‘Have  any  readers  ever  said 
you  give  them  too  much  to  select 
from?’ 

“The  answer  is  a  decided  ‘NO!’ 
First  of  all,  a  family  looking  for 
a  home,  an  automobile  or  a  re¬ 
frigerator  wants  to  select  from 
every  thing  the  market  offers,  and 
a  complete  presentation  in  adver¬ 
tising  enables  the  right  choice  to 
be  made  most  quickly,  easily  and 
satisfactorily. 

“And  more  emphatically.  Jour¬ 
nal  classified  readership  has  stead¬ 
ily  risen  with  increa.sed  volume, 
with  the  new  daily  want  ad  sec¬ 
tion,  and  the  survey  shows  this 
conclusively. 

Readership 

“Here,  for  example,  are  some  of 
the  readership  percentages  by  key 
classifications  from  the  1945,  1950 
and  1953  statistics: 


.Voe. 

11.  19Vi 

Men 

Women 

Help  Wanted,  Male . . . 

*5% 

7% 

Help  Wanted,  Female. 

4 

17 

.\utomotive . 

15 

6 

Real  Estate . 

9-l» 

6-18 

Business  Opportunities 

9 

3 

It  should  be  remembered  that 
while  the  readership  figures  for  any 
particular  classification  may  ap¬ 
pear  low,  when  one  considers  the 
Milwaukee  Journal’s  huge  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  fact  that  only  a  small 
number  of  responses  are  sufficient 
to  make  a  want  ad  successful,  the 
readership  figures  are  actually  fab¬ 
ulous.  Says  the  Journal,  “When 
these  percentages  are  related  to  the 
normal  interest  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion,  it  can  be  seen  that  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  complete  coverage  of  the 
advertisers’  possible  potential.  Bal¬ 
ance  the  number  of  homes  or  auto¬ 
mobiles  sold  in  one  month  —  or 
one  year  —  against  that  part  of 
Journal  circulation  represented  by 
the  percentages  above,  and  the 
item  of  coverage  becomes  clear.” 

The  Publication  Research  Serv¬ 
ice,  Chicago,  conducted  the  survey 
for  the  Journal  and  based  its  find¬ 
ings  on  a  six-day  period — ^Novem¬ 
ber  15-20,  1953. 

While  28%  of  the  men  and  29% 
of  the  women  read  classified  every 
day,  want  ad  readership  for  the 
period  surveyed  includes,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  those  who  read  it  when  they 
are  in  the  market  for  particular 
goods  or  services  offered  there. 
Consequently  the  Sunday  classified 
attained  a  total  readership  of  53% 
of  the  men  and  5 1  %  of  the  women 
queried  while  a  department  store 
all-advertising  section  had  27%  of 
the  men  and  54%  of  the  women 
respectively  —  giving  classified  a 
higher  readership  total  than  other 
types  of  advertising  content. 

*  * 

There  are  certain  hopeful  signs 
and  portents  concerning  the  em¬ 
ployment  classification  which  has 
been  slipping  on  96.4%  of  the  115 
newspapers  reporting  to  the  B.  K. 


Davis  &  Co.  “Employment  Trend 
Bulletin.” 

According  to  a  flash  we  received 
from  Gerald  Griffin  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  agency  that 
publishes  “Trend”  help  wanted  ad¬ 
vertisers  stepped  up  their  expen¬ 
ditures  in  the  Philadelphia  area  by 
66.4%  in  March  over  February. 
Mr.  Griffin  noted  that  of  300  large 
scale  advertisers  checked  in  his 
analysis,  4%  more  of  their  group 
advertised  for  personnel  in  March 
than  in  several  preceding  months. 
Says  Mr.  Griffin: 

Upward  Pattern 

“This  trend  is  in  keeping  with 
the  seasonal  hiring  pattern  which 
turns  upward  in  March,  April  and 
May.  This  is  a  healthy  sign  on  the 
economic  horizon  which  was  not 
evidenced  in  last  Fall’s  hiring  pic¬ 
ture  when  ad  losses  continued 
downward  despite  the  normal  up¬ 
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ward  seasonal  trend  reflected  in 
the  figures  for  August,  September 
and  October.  There  is  also  a  re¬ 
flected  improvennent  in  hiring  at 
the  national  level  although  they  are 
still  somewhat  spotty. 

“Preliminary  studies  of  102  re¬ 
ports  on  the  Help  Wanted  ads  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  ot^r  49  major  labw 
areas,  covered  in  a  Trend  month¬ 
ly  Report  due  on  April  20th,  re¬ 
veal  that  79  of  the  newspapen 
reporting  showed  gains  for  March 
over  February  and,  more  impor¬ 
tant,  42  of  them  showed  gains  over 
January.” 

From  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
P.  Mitchell  also  came  word  late 
last  week  that  employment  amon| 
workers  insured  for  compensation 
insurance  had  increased  44,000  in 
the  week  from  March  20  to  27. 
The  United  Press  reporting  the 
Secretary’s  statement  quoted  him 
as  saying  that  the  upturn  repre¬ 
sented  “the  first  break  in  the  un¬ 
employment  uptrend  that  began 
last  Fall.” 

■ 

Herald  Tribune  Gains 
In  Linage,  Ad  Count 

Despite  the  national  trend  down¬ 
ward  in  Classified,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  moved  into  second 
place  in  total  Classified  among  all 
Manhattan  newspapers  last  March. 

According  to  Media  Records, 
the  Herald  Tribune  gained  74,285 
lines  during  the  month  and  com¬ 
pared  with  March,  1953,  the  pa¬ 
per  gained  63%  in  individual  ad 
counts — a  gain  of  13,853  advertise¬ 
ments. 

A  new  approach  to  classified 
advertising,  featuring  strong,  mul¬ 
tiple  insertion  incentives,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  these  record  figures, 
CAM  Daniel  L.  Lionel  said. 
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When  color  inks  are  properly  used  in  newspapers  they 
give  added  strength  and  life  to  the  printed  message.  Thus, 
color  actually  becomes  an  important  ally  of  illustration 
and  text,  speaking  the  language  of  reality.  It  is  the  factor 
that  demands  attention  and  holds  interest. 

The  techniques  of  r.o.p.  color  production  are  many  and 
varied.  But  much  of  the  success  achieved  in  newspaper 
color  printing  depends  upon  the  high  color  strength  and 
uniformity  of  the  ink  used.  The  working  qualities  of 
MORRILL  newspaper  inks  have  been  tested  in  the  most 
exacting  manner  over  a  period  of  years.  These  tests  have 
been  made  not  only  on  daily  editions  and  magazine  sec' 
tions,  but  for  comic  supplements  and  newspaper  process 
printing. 

MORRILL  has  won  the  confi-  facilities.  Prompt  delivery  is  as- 
dence  of  publishers,  pressmen  and  sured  via  tank  cars,  tank  trucks 
advertisers  by  supplying  inks  that  and  drums.  MORRILL'S  modem 
can’t  be  beat  for  quality  and  press  equipment  includes  metered  muki- 
performance.  And  MORRILL  color  tank  trucks  which  have 
service  makes  these  inks  available  three  separate  color  compart' 
throughout  the  country  by  uti'  ments  with  a  total  carrying  capa- 
lizing  its  nation'wide  distribution  city  of  2500  gallons. 
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wall  chart  on  Re-melt  Practice. 


4.  24  sales  offices  and  14  plants  across  the  nation 
for  your  convenience  in  ordering  and  delivery. 


See  Federated  first  for  all  type  metal  needs.  Also  for 
fluxes.  Savemet  comes  in  cans  (%  lb.)  and  in  drums 
(50  lbs.) ;  Savaloy  in  boxes  of  one  dozen  cartridges. 
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Perils  of  a  Reporter 
In  Red  Satellite  Nation 


By  William  N.  Oatis 

Associated  Press  Correspondent 


Newspaper  reporting  can  be 
risky  business.  I  never  realized 
just  HOW  risky  it  could  be  until 
1  went  to  Czechoslovakia  to  run 
the  Prague  bureau  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

I  landed  there  on  the  23rd  of 
June  in  1950.  Ten  months  later 
I  landed  in  jail.  And  it  was  two 
years  and  23  days  before  I  got 
out  again. 

I  was  there  to  cover  a  little 
country  in  the  middle  of  Europe — 
a  country  where  the  Communists 
had  been  in  the  saddle  for  two 
years  and  four  months. 

I  had  an  office  in  Prague — three 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  an 
apartment  house  just  off  Wenceslas 
Square  in  the  center  of  town. 

4  Kinds  of  News  Sources 
I  had  a  good  staff  of  five  Czechs 
— translators  and  interpreters  and 
a  janitor.  I  had  a  wire  to  Frank¬ 
furt  and  London  running  24  hours 
day,  bringing  the  news  of  the 
world  in  and  carrying  the  news  of 
Czechoslovakia  out. 

And  I  had  four  kinds  of  news 
sources.  First  there  were  the  day- 
by-day  information  media  —  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  the  official 
Czechoslovak  News  Agency,  called 
CTK  for  short,  in  Czech.  Then 
there  were  the  government  press 
offices,  at  the  Ministry  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  the  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

There  were  sources  outside  the 
government  —  foreign  embassies 
and  ministries  and  ordinary  citi¬ 
zens. 

And  finally  there  were  my  own 
eyes  and  ears. 

I  could  send  what  I  pleased. 
There  was  no  direct  censorship. 
There  was  only  a  sort  of  ex  post 
facto  review  of  copy.  Every  cor¬ 
respondent  was  accredited  for 
three  months  at  a  time.  If  he  sent 
something  the  press  people  didn’t 
like,  his  accreditation  was  not  re¬ 
newed  at  the  end  of  this  time  and 
he  had  to  leave  the  country. 

This  had  happened  to  two  AP 
men  before  I  got  to  Prague. 

Objectivity  on  the  Surface 
My  first  contacts  with  the  press 
authorities  were  encouraging.  On 
my  second  day  in  town,  I  went  to 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to 
see  a  man  named  Bedrich  Runge 
in  the  press  section. 

He  sent  his  secretary  to  make 
out  my  accreditation  card,  and 
while  she  was  busy  with  that  we 
talked  about  me  and  the  AP. 

He  said:  “We  realize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  these  agencies.  We  do  not 
ask  that  you  report  only  the  good 
things  you  see  here.  We  know 
there  are  some  things  here  that  are 


bad.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  report 
the  good  as  well  as  the  bad.” 

That  suited  me  fine.  That  would 
be  objective  reporting,  and  objec¬ 
tive  reporting  was  what  I  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  do. 

Dunge  told  me  that  if  I  had 
questions  on  foreign  policy  I  should 
ask  him,  and  that  if  I  had  ques¬ 
tions  on  domestic  matters  I  should 
ask  Dr.  Rudolf  Popper  at  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Information. 

I  stopped  off  at  a  couple  of  em¬ 
bassies  and  went  to  the  office. 

Buried  Treasure 
You  might  think  that  their  pa¬ 
pers  would  be  all  propaganda  and 
no  news.  But  buried  among  prqv 
aganda  items  there  was  now  aM 
then  a  good  deal  of  news.  The 
papers  gave  me  the  first  official 
confirmation  of  the  arrest  of  Dr. 
Valdo  dementis,  a  Communist 
who  had  lost  his  job  as  foreign 
minister  about  a  year  before. 
Prague  radio  gave  me  the  story 
of  the  banishment  from  Prague  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
Josef  Beran,  who  had  spent  the 
previous  17  months  holed  up  in  his 
palace  across  the  street  from  Pres¬ 
ident  Klement  Gottwald’s  castle. 

But  the  papers  and  the  radio  and 
CTK  didn’t  carry  all  the  news.  So 
I  went  to  the  embassies  now  and 
then  to  see  if  THEY  had  anything. 

On  things  they  were  immediate¬ 
ly  concerned  with — the  embassies 
were  good.  But  otherwise,  on  what 
was  going  on  right  there  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  they  weren’t  so  good. 
With  a  few  extraordinary  excep¬ 
tions,  they  only  knew  what  they 
read  in  the  papers,  and  I  knew  that 
myself. 

My  official  sources  were  Runge 
and  Popper.  If  there  was  a  rumor 
floating  around  in  Czechoslovakia, 
or  outside  it,  I  felt  I  would  be 
justified  in  checking  one  or  the 
other  of  them  on  it. 

Embarassed  Official 
I  got  a  report  that  Bishop  Zela 
had  been  arrested  in  an  AP  stoo 
that  came  on  the  wire  from  Rome, 
quoting  Vatican  sources.  I  called 
Popper  and  asked  him  if  it  was 
true.  He  said  he’d  check  and  let 
me  know. 

He  never  called  back.  So  a  fe»  ^ 
days  later  I  called  him.  He  said: 
“Mr.  Oatis,  I  asked  about  that 
and  it  was  very  embarrassing  foi 
me.” 

I  didn’t  ask  why.  But  now  1 
know.  Because  the  bishop  was  it 
the  hands  of  the  secret  police 
They’re  really  the  secret  police 
They  don’t  like  to  have  ANY¬ 
BODY  ask  about  something 
they’re  doing  —  not  even  the  Min 
istry  of  Information. 

(Continued  on  page  1 10) 
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At  Katz,  our  Newspaper  Division  has  its  own 
special  hatrack.  The  Newspaper  Division  is  an 
autonomous  department,  with  its  own  M 

sales  manager  and  only  one  function— _ j 

a  function  The  Katz  Agency  has  been 
performing  successfully  for  66  years— 
selling  newspapers. 

Today,  there  are  more  people  selling 
newspapers  for  The  Katz  Agency  than 
ever  before.  They  are  on  hand  whenever 
and  wherever  space  is  bought.  And 
they’re  backed  up  by  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  respected*  promotion  and 
research  departments  in  the  industry. 

For  more  information  on  The  Katz  Agency’s 
effectiveness  in  selling  newspapers, 
ask  any  of  the  publishers  it  represents. 

Better  still,  ask  the  space  buyers  to 
whom  it  tells  their  story. 


NEW  YORK 


NEWSPAPER  DIVISION  OF  THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  INC. 
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NOBODY  SHARES  OUR  HATRACKI 


'Here’s  an  illustration:  The  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts  awarded  a  1954  citation  for  "ex¬ 
cellence  in  design  and  printing  for  commerce” 
to  a  newspaper  promotion  piece  created  and 
produced  by  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 
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continued  from  page  108 

The  following  November,  the 
ministry  invited  me  to  a  trial  of 
nine  Catholic  clergymen  accused 
of  high  treason  and  espionage.  One 
of  the  nine  was  Bishop  Zela. 

That  was  the  one  and  only  prop¬ 
aganda  trial  I  covered  in  person 
in  Prague.  It  was  in  the  main 
courtroom  of  Pankrac  prison.  The 
ministry  gave  me  a  pass;  you  had 
to  have  a  pass  to  get  in. 

Questions — ^T  rouble 

I  sat  in  the  press  section  up 
front  and  plugged  in  with  ear¬ 
phones  on  a  simultaneous  interpre¬ 
tation  system  that  carried  four  or 
five  languages,  including  English. 
There  was  a  pressroom  nearby 
with  telephones  where  I  could  call 
my  office  on  recesses. 

In  other  words,  we  had  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  But  when  ques¬ 
tions  arose,  that  was  another  mat¬ 
ter.  I  had  trouble  finding  out  the 
names  of  chief  justice,  prosecutor 
and  defense  council.  I  had  even 
more  trouble  when  I  set  out  to 
talk  with  the  lawyers. 

The  prosecutor  couldn’t  speak 
English  —  or  said  he  couldn’t  The 


tive  committee  of  the  socalled 
World  Defenders  of  Peace  came 
to  Prague  to  plan  the  second  world 
peace  congress,  held  later  in  War¬ 
saw. 

They  Wouldn’t  Talk 

I  asked  the  local  executive  sec¬ 
retary  to  help  me  get  in  to  cover 
it.  He  passed  the  buck  to  the  of¬ 
ficers  from  Paris. 

They  were  staying  at  my  hotel. 
But  they  wouldn’t  talk  to  me  either. 
I  finally  found  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  that  would  —  a  physics  pro¬ 
fessor  from  England. 

He  told  me  where  the  meeting 
was.  I  went  there.  There  was  a 
young  man  on  the  door  with  a 
list.  I  showed  him  my  accredita¬ 
tion  card. 

He  looked  at  his  list,  and  I 
looked  at  it.  There  was  Rude 
Pravo.  There  was  Telepress,  a  so- 
called  progressive  news  agency  op¬ 
erating  out  of  Prague.  There  was 
the  Soviet  agency,  Tass.  There 
was  no  Reuters,  no  United  Press, 
no  Associated  Press. 

The  Communist  outfits  got  to 
watch  the  meeting.  We  western 
correspondents  didn’t. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting. 


defense  lawyers  could  —  but  they  though,  things  changed.  Dr.  Pop' 
wouldn’t.  per  invited  me  to  a  press  confer- 


On  this  occasion,  the  defendants 
got  up  one  by  one  and  said  they 
were  guilty,  more  or  less,  and  the 
crowd  laughed  when  one  of  them 
pleaded  for  mercy.  The  witnesses 
got  up  and  said  the  defendants 
were  guilty.  The  prosecutor  and 
defense  counsel  all  said  the  same 
thing — and  at  last  the  court  con- 


ence.  He  checked  me  in  person¬ 
ally,  carefully  examining  my  ac- 
cr^tation  card,  which  he’d  cer¬ 
tainly  seen  before. 

Inside  there  were  sandwiches  and 
coffee  and  strong  drink  for  all, 
served  by  white  -  jacketed  waiters 
from  the  fanciest  socialized  res¬ 
taurant  in  town.  At  length,  we 


curred  and  sentenced  everybody  to  were  ushered  into  an  inner  room 
terms  ranging  from  eight  to  25  to  get  the  real  lowdown 


years,  or  thereabouts,  and  the  show 
was  over. 

There  was  another  kind  of  show 
the  ministries  put  on.  That  was 
press  conferences.  Press  confer-  tant  and  so  there  was  going  to  be  ing  houses.  When  the  Russian  text 


The  leading  committeemen  were 
there  to  give  it  to  us.  Somebody 
got  up  and  read  a  proclamation. 


gressor  in  Korea. 

He  said  it  didn’t  have  to  — 
“Everybody  knows  there  are  no 
Korean  soldiers  in  America,”  he 
said.  “On  the  other  hand,  every¬ 
body  knows  there  are  American 
soldiers  in  Korea.” 

That  was  a  typical  Ehrenburg 
answer  —  smart,  succict  and  mis¬ 
leading.  But  it  was  mild  compared 
with  the  sort  of  thing  I  ran  into 
later  at  other  press  conferences. 

In  October,  Vyacheslav  Molo¬ 
tov,  the  Soviet  foreign  minister, 
flew  into  Prague  to  meet  with 
some  of  his  buddies  from  Poland, 
Romania,  Hungary,  Albania  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  radio  announced  that  they 
were  there  to  talk  about  Germany. 
But  it  didn’t  say  exactly  where. 
Runge  said  he  couldn’t  tell  me.  I 
got  a  tip  it  was  in  a  village  several 
miles  out  of  Prague  and  made  a 
wild  goose  chase  out  that  way. 

Then  on  the  last  night  of  the 
two-day  conference  correspondents 
were  called  to  the  foreign  ministry 
building  to  get  a  communique  on 
the  whole  thing.  That  was  where 
the  foreign  ministers  had  been 
meeting  all  the  time — in  the  same 
building  as  Runge’s  office. 

We  waited  and  waited,  and  fi¬ 
nally  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  communique  would  soon 
be  out.  It  would  be  in  Russian. 
That  was  interesting — it  pretty  well 
showed  who  was  running  things 
there,  if  there  was  any  doubt.  But 
it  was  not  very  helpful  to  corres¬ 
pondents  who  spoke  English  and 
relied  on  translators  who  spoke 
Czech. 

A  Break 

I  was  lucky,  though.  I  had  a 
man  in  my  office  who  made  a  side¬ 
line  of  translating  books  from  Rus 


all  about  how  peace  was  impor-  sian  into  Czech  for  local  publish-  me, 


thought  this  line  was  tremendously 
funny.  They  all  howled.  1  said  I 
wasn’t  interested  in  Miss  Danx>n’t 
passport  number  —  and  they  aD 
howled  again. 

Next  day  the  Prague  paper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Czechoslovak  Union 
of  Youth,  called  Mlada  Fronta, 
or  “Young  Front,"  blasted  me  for 
impertinence  and  described  me  u 
‘The  Associated  Press  correspon¬ 
dent  in  red  and  yellow  checked 
socks.” 

Me  and  My  Socks 

I  didn’t  mind  the  part  about  im¬ 
pertinence  so  much.  But  I  didn't 
like  the  part  about  the  socks.  I 
put  in  a  mild  complaint  to  Dr. 
Popper.  He  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
him  to  interfere  with  the  free  press. 

I  didn’t  want  to  get  into  an  argu¬ 
ment.  So  I  restrained  myself  from 
asking,  “What  free  press?” 

Anyhow,  Popper  assured  me  that, 
whatever  Mlada  Fronta’s  feeling 
might  be,  the  government  had  no 
policy  against  me.  I  gathered  that 
that  also  went  for  my  socks. 

When  we  tried  to  find  things  out 
on  our  own,  the  abuse  was  even 
worse. 

In  August  of  1950  there  was  a 
big  rally  in  a  public  square.  1 
took  an  interpreter  and  went  to 
cover  it.  The  square  was  filled 
with  men  in  work  clothes,  women 
in  house  dresses  and  even  a  good 
many  poor,  puny-looking  children. 
They  shouted  for  Stalin  and  Gott- 
wald  and  Mao  Tze-tung  and  for 
“Hands  off  Korea.”  Then  there 
were  speeches. 

I  stood  in  the  crowd  with  the 
interpreter,  a  girl  from  my  office, 
taking  notes  on  the  speeches.  A 
big  man  came  up  and  asked  what 
we  were  doing.  He  had  been  drink¬ 
ing.  He  growled.  He  showed  us 
his  party  card.  He  kept  bothering 


ences  were  held  whenever  they  had 
some  message  to  give  the  world. 

The  first  one  I  went  to  was  in 
August  of  1950,  when  the  execu- 


another  peace  conference.  Then 
we  were  invited  to  ask  questions. 

Ehrenburg  Was  There 
Ilya  Ehrenburg  was  up  there — 
an  eager-beaver  propagandist  from 
Moscow  who  looks  to  be  about 
twice  as  old  as  Methuselah  and 
goes  around  in  loafers,  tweedy 
sports  clothes  and  a  beret.  I  had 
a  question  for  him.  I  wanted  to 
know  why  the  appeal  didn’t  name 
any  particular  nation  as  the  ag- 


came  out,  I  hurried  back  with  it 
and  thanks  to  his  translation,  we 
were  ahead  with  it.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  plea  to  the  western  powers 
for  an  all-German  conference. 

Early  in  1951,  there  was  an¬ 
other  press  conference.  This  one 
was  staged  by  the  International 
Union  of  Stu^nts,  a  Communist 
line  outfit  with  headquarters  in 
Prague.  The  union  had  just  held 
a  sports  carnival  in  the  mountains 
of  Romania,  and  some  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  were  in  Prague  on  their 
way  home. 

They  made  speeches  to  us.  One 
of  the  speakers  was  introduced 
simply  as  “the  American  delegate.” 
When  she  had  finished,  I  asked  for 
her  name  and  address.  I  thought 
this  was  a  fair  question.  But  she 
seemed  to  resent  it. 

She  turned  to  me  with  a  kind 
of  smirk  and  said,  “My  name  is 
Frances  Damon,”  and  gave  the 
name  of  some  town  in  New  York 
State.  Then  she  said,  “Do  you 
want  my  passport  number,  too?” 

The  place  was  pack^  with 
eager  young  Communists,  and  they 


The  girl  was  scared,  and  I  wasn't 
feeling  too  good  myself.  Then 
some  women  standing  by  came  to 
the  rescue.  They  told  the  man, 
“Leave  them  alone.  They’ll  be 
taken  care  of  later.”  You  couldn’t 
have  gotten  a  more  accurate  proph¬ 
ecy  from  Cassandra  herself. 
Nothing  from  Chinese 
Three  months  later,  nine  Chinese 
Communists  from  Peking  came 
through  Prague  on  their  way  to 
the  United  Nations  to  talk  about 
Formosa.  I  was  at  the  airport 
when  they  landed. 

But  I  got  nothing  out  of  them. 
So  that  night  I  went  over  to  their 
hotel  and  asked  to  see  one  of  them. 
The  clerk  gave  me  his  room  num¬ 
ber  and  I  got  on  the  elevator. 

But  that’s  as  far  as  I  got.  A 
man  who  had  been  standing  about 
the  lobby  motioned  for  me  to  fol¬ 
low  him  back  to  the  desk.  I  obeyed 
because  he  was  wearing  a  leather 
coat  and  beret.  1  knew  THAT 
getup;  he  was  a  secret  policeman. 

We  had  a  little  talk  with  the 
clerk  acting  as  interpreter.  The 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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For  sharper  R.O.P.  color 
Oregon  Journal  pressmen  advise 
"Spherekote”  Drawsheets 


GEORGE  BELTZ  (leR)»  Press  Foreman,  and  GLENN  YOUNG, 
Pressr(K)m  Superintendent,  Oregon  Journal,  inspecting  work  done  by 
“Spherekote”  Drawsheets.  , 

Check  these  facts  on  **Spherekote”  Drawsheets 

“SPHEREKOTE’*  DRAWS  GIVE:  More  preferred  positions 
for  cuts  and  advertising  faster  make-up  /  tighter 
papers  yi  fewer  press  stops  for  replating  /  no  waste 


Read  this  statement  by  Mr. 
Glenn  Young,  Pressroom  Super¬ 
intendent,  Oregon  Journal: 

“We  at  the  Oregon  Journal 
are  proud  of  our  product. 
‘Spherekote’  Brand  Drawsheets 
have  improved  our  overall  print¬ 
ing  while  giving  us  months  of 
extra  wear.  They  reduce  first 
impression  offset  and  give  us 
sharper  three-color  R.O.P. 
printing.” 

Every  day,  more  and  more 
pressmen  join  in  praising 
“Spherekote”  Brand  Draw- 
sheets.  They’ve  found  from 
profitable  experience  that  these 
tough,  glass-surfaced  draws 
clean  up  first  impression  pages— 
solve  offset  problems  for  keeps. 

Why  not  try  this  superior 
press  packing  y ourself  1  You’ll 
get  the  same  good  results. 


copies  from  first  impression  offset  ^ , 


mca.  V.  s.  PAT.  opp- 

EREKOTE 


DRAWSHEETS 


TtM  term  "Spherekote"  ia  a  registered  trademark  of  Minnesota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Paul  6. 


CLIP  and  MAIL* 


Minnesota  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co.  FREE 

Dept.  EP-4174,  St.  Paul.  6,  Minn.  SAMPLE! 

Please  send  me  free  3'  x  5'  “Spherekote”  Drawsheet 
swatch  with  complete  information. 


Company  . 


Address. 


York  17,  N.  Y.  In  Canada:  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 


I 

i 


- -  •  , 

A/i  Adv&^ement  Presented  in  the  Pttblic  Interest  by  New  York  Life 


President  of  the  American  Ps'eicspaper  I*nhlishers  Association 
and  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
With  MORTON  SONTHEIMER  (Author  of  •■'■IKeHspaperman”) 


Newspaper  reporters  at  work  in  the  Press  Room  of  the  Federal  Court  Buildine.  New  York  City. 


SOME  DAY  the  child  for  whom  you’ve 
planned  and  worked  and  worried  may 
brush  up  against  a  newspaperman,  fic¬ 
tional  or  real,  and  suddenly  decide  that  all 
past  or  future  discussions  of  any  career 
outside  the  newspaper  business  should 
now  be  considered  superfluous. 

That’s  the  way  it  usually  happens. 

It  has  been  known  to  shatter  not  only 
the  hopes  but  the  composure  of  some  fam¬ 
ilies.  In  others,  it  has  nurtured  false  dreams 
of  fame  and  riches. 

Misimpressions  about  the  newspaper 
business  are  so  widespread  that  both  the 
would-be  newspaperman  and  his  parents 
owe  it  to  themselves  to  look  at  “news- 
papering”  as  it  really  is  today. 

The  word  usually  used  to  describe  a 
newspaperman’s  life  is  “glamorous.” 
Glamor,  says  the  dictionary,  is  mainly  “a 


delusion  wrought  by  magic  spells,”  or 
“any  artificial  interest  or  association  by 
which  an  object  is  made  to  appear  de¬ 
lusively  magnified  or  glorified.”  In  other 
words,  phony.  There  once  was  a  time, 
distorted  by  nostalgia,  when  editorial 
rooms  housed  a  hard-drinking,  brawling 
bunch  of  swashbuckling  rascals.  But  they 
are  a  breed  that  has  vanished  from  all  but 
memory  and  the  movies.  That  kind  of 
glamor  was  too  often  the  front  for  a  young 
man  covering  a  banquet,  with  holes  in  his 
shoes.  Newspapermen  have  traded  it  in  for 
respectable  wages  and  an  appreciable 
measure  of  security. 

Today,  newspaper  incomes  compare 
favorably  with  other  callings.  Even  the 
beginner  can  expect  $50  to  $75  a  week. 
The  newspaperman  of  five  years’  expe¬ 
rience  is  paid  $5,000  to  $7,500  a  year.  If  he 
goes  on  to  an  executive  job,  he  generally 


receives  $10,000  or  more.  Practically  every 
metropolitan  newspaper  protects  its  staff 
with  pension  plans  and  group  insurance, 
including  hospitalization. 

Newspapermen  and  women,  these  days, 
are  as  clear-eyed  as  their  fellow  commuters 
on  the  trains  from  the  suburbs.  Their 
collars  are  unfrayed,  they  work  hard,  have 
fairly  regular  hours  and  get  paid  for  over¬ 
time.  After  they’ve  written  all  their  stories 
for  the  day,  they  go  home  and  write  checks 
for  the  laundryman,  the  milkman  and  the 
di-dee  wash  service.  It  would  shake  the 
ratings  of  some  absorbing  television  pro¬ 
grams  if  the  public  knew  that  you  could 
go  through  hundreds  of  city  rooms  with¬ 
out  finding  a  single  reporter  who  had  ever 
been  shot  at  on  an  assignment. 

Still,  there  is  a  very  real  excitement  to 
newspapering.  It  is  the  pervading  thrill  of 
being  the  first  to  know,  of  being  an  in- 
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sider,  of  being  where  things  happen,  of 
knowing  the  people  to  whom  they  happen 
and  also  the  people  who  make  them  hap¬ 
pen.  Underlying  it  is  an  excitement  that 
emanates  from  the  newspaper  itself.  It’s  an 
almost  indefinable  quality.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  business  joke  about  it  as  a 
sort  of  lunacy  brought  on  by  printer’s  ink. 
What  it  really  is  is  a  tempo,  a  pulse-beat  of 
each  paper.  It  starts  moderately,  picks  up 
an  increasing  urgency  as  each  deadline 
approaches  and  builds  to  a  crescendo  of 
tension  each  time  the  paper  goes  to  press. 
It  is  a  vital  rhythm  that  makes  itself  felt, 
whether  the  paper  publishes  one  edition  a 
week  or  seven  a  day.  And  it  gets  into  the 
fibers  of  the  paper’s  people. 

Counteracting  the  pressures  of  deadlines, 
the  newspaper  office  at  other  times  pre¬ 
sents  an  atmosphere  so  relaxed  as  to  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  annual  picnic  and 
clambake  of  more  prosaic  places  of  busi¬ 
ness.  At  work,  noDody  says  anything  if 
the  newspaperman  chooses  to  hang  up  his 
coat  and  leave  on  his  hat.  The  grooves  in 
his  desk  probably  were  worn  there  by 
heels,  not  elbows.  And  few  newspaper 
offices  have  ever  broken  their  broods  to 
the  ash  tray.  The  informality  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  produces  a  comradery  among 
newspaper  people  that  carries  over  into 
most  of  their  social  lives,  as  many  a  shop- 
talk-worn  newspaperman’s  wife  can  testify. 

More  fortunes  have  been  lost  in  the 
newspaper  business  than  have  been  made 
in  it.  But  while  it  offers  few  of  its  follow¬ 
ers  riches,  it  does  put  each  of  them  within 
reach  of  a  reward  that  even  the  richest  men 
keep  seeking — power.  From  the  time  the 
young  reporter  on  his  first  assignment 
walks  through  a  fire  line  or  takes  nis  seat 
at  the  Civic  Club  press  table,  he  senses  the 
prestige  and  influence  that  are  his  as  a 
newspaperman, 

“You  can’t  fight  City  Hall”  has  become 
an  expression  to  connote  total  futility 
for  the  ordinary  citizen.  But  the  properly 
placed  newspaperman  who  wants  to  fight 
Gty  Hall  can.  Newspapermen  are  doing  it 
in  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  nation. 


Unce  kept  behind  the  frosted  panels  of  the 
society  and  women’s  page  departments, 
women  are  today  working  on  regular  assign¬ 
ments,  on  rewrite,  even  covering  politics. 


uncovering  corruption  and  graft,  turning 
crooks  and  incompetents  out  of  office,  u 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  any  other 
career,  a  shorter,  more  direct  route  to 
civic  accomplishment. 

Just  recently,  a  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  irked  about  an  administration  leader’s 
acrion,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  plain¬ 
ly,  face  to  face  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  anybody  in  this 
country  has  a  right  to  be  exasperated  with 
a  government  official.  But  how  many  have 
the  privilege  of  telling  the  President  so? 

A  college  education  is  almost  prerequi¬ 
site  to  a  newspaper  career  these  days.  Most 
of  the  young  people  now  entering  the 
work  are  graduates  of  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Some  newspaper  executives  consider  a 
liberal  arts  education  just  as  good.  But  a 
growing  advantage  of  the  journalism 
schools  IS  that  they  often  line  up  jobs  for 
their  better  graduates. 

The  prejudice  against  women  on  news¬ 
paper  staffs  fades  unevenly  but  nonethe¬ 
less  surely.  Editors  used  to  keep  all  but  a 
rare  few  of  the  staff  women  in  resentful 
captivity  behind  the  frosted  panels  of  the 
society  and  women’s  page  departments. 
Today  you’ll  find  women  on  ordinary 
assignments  with  men,  on  rewrite,  even 
covering  politics.  Where  there  used  to  be 
about  one  woman  to  every  twenty  men  on 
newspaper  staffs,  the  proportion  today  is 
nearer  one  in  five. 

A  venerable  editor  was  once  asked, 
“What  makes  a  superior  newspaperman?” 

He  thought  a  long  time.  “First,”  he 
said,  “you’d  have  to  know  what  makes  a 
good  newspaperman — love  of  his  work, 
initiative,  enterprise,  judgment,  resource¬ 
fulness,  a  logical  and  orderly  mind,  poise, 
persistence,  honesty,  intellectual  integrity, 
a  sense  of  humor,  idealism.  Then  a  supe¬ 
rior  newspaperman  would  have  all  these 
qualities,  plus  a  compelling  passion  to 
learn  the  truth.” 

All  children  go  through  a  phase  of 
asking,  “Why?’  “Why  is  there  paper 
around  the  crayon?”  “Why  does  the  dog 
sniff  everything?”  “Why  no  you  have  to 
have  money  for  things?”  Most  children 
get  over  it.  But  some  only  change  the 
questions.  They  go  right  on  asking, 
“Why?”  It  is  one  of  the  few  childhood 
signs  that  there  may  be  a  future  news¬ 
paperman  in  the  family. 

The  various  specialties  of  the  business — 
reporter,  rewrite  man,  copy  reader,  editor 
— require  different  qualifications,  but  one 
characteristic  all  of  the  better  ones  share  is 
an  acute  and  driving  discomfort  in  the 
presence  of  any  question  that  needs  an 
answer. 

The  trend  of  the  last  quarter-century  has 
been  toward  newspaper  consolidations, 
with  fewer  newspapers.  A  recent  survey 
showed  747  daily  newspapers  gone  out  of 
business  in  twenty  years.  Altnough  this 
would  indicate  diminishing  opportunities, 
the  fact  remains  that  any  bright  young 
man  generally  has  an  easier  time  getting 
into  the  newspaper  business  today  than 


The  city  desk  is  the  busy  hub  around  which 
newsgatherini;,  rewriting  and  editing  activi¬ 
ties  revolve — sometimes  at  a  dizzying  rate. 


was  the  case  fifteen  years  ago.  One  reason 
is  that  merged  newspapers  tend  to  have 
bigger  staffs.  Another  is  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  newsmen  in  allied  fields — radio 
and  television  newscasting,  news  maga¬ 
zines,  wire  services,  syndicates.  Apart  from 
the  actual  newsgathering  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  there  are  also  many  opportunities  for 
young  men  and  women  in  the  circulation, 
advertising  and  mechanical  departments. 

The  training  a  young  man  gets  in  news 
work  is  unsurpassed  as  a  background  for 
writing,  advertising,  public  relations,  pol¬ 
itics,  management,  practically  any  other 
pursuit.  There  are  just  enough  shining 
examples  of  ex-newsmen  in  these  occupa¬ 
tions  to  prove  the  point.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  notable  flaw  to  the  theory  that 
newspapering  can  be  a  preparation  for  a 
better  career.  Even  when  the  lushest  out¬ 
side  opportunities  present  themselves  to 
the  newspaperman,  as  they  do  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  to  most  people,  he  often 
refuses  to  leave  the  business.  'Those  who 
call  him  a  fool  for  this  will  always  get  a 
hearty  agreement  from  the  fellow  himself. 
But  still  he  stays. 

Why?  Perhaps  it  has  something  to  do 
with  that  mystic  pulse-beat  of  the  paper 
that  gets  into  mortal  arteries.  Perhaps  it’s 
something  that  happens  when  the  presses 
downstairs  start  to  roll.  A  perceptible 
quiver  goes  through  the  building.  'The  men 
and  women  sitting  at  their  desks  can  feel 
it,  and  with  it  comes  a  satisfaction  no 
other  craft  can  duplicate.  For  it  tells  them 
that  the  work  they  have  just  finished  is  on 
its  way  to  entertain  and  inform  and  pro¬ 
tect  their  fellow  men. 
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Tht  Ntw  York  Lift  Agent  in  Your  Community 
is  a  Good  Man  to  Know 
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ADSORPTIVE  DRYERS  *  METAL  MELTING  UNITS  •  SINGEING  EQUIPMENT •  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


How  to  Lift  Police  Curtain 


Berlin  decided  to  prove  that  even  the 

A  FEW  days  ago  the  Press  police  head  of  New  York  City 
Officer  of  the  Berlin  Police  or-  could  be  interviewed  faster  and 
dered  two  reporters  of  the  local  with  much  less  difficulties  by 
newspapers  Berliner  Morgen-  Berlin  reporters  than  his  Berlin 
post  and  BZ  to  be  cut  off  from  colleague.  They  put  in  a  call  to 
news  from  the  police  headquar-  the  New  York  Police  Commis- 
ters  for  “security  reasons’*  after  sioner.  They  got  him  on  the 
they  had  criticized  some  police  phone  immediately  and  asked 
measures.  The  reporters  thought  him:  “Would  you  cut  off  a  New 
the  cut-off  to  be  unlawful,  and  York  newspaper  from  police 
tried  to  appeal  to  the  Berlin  headquarters  news  after  the 
police  head  directly.  After  paper  criticized  youT’  Report- 
hours  of  unsuccessful  calls  they  edly  the  Berlin  reporters  got  the 
learned  he  “was  not  available”  answer:  “Never.  They  would 
from  his  office.  send  me  to  hell  the  next  day.” 

From  then  on  the  every-day  The  next  day  in  Berlin  the 
affair  in  Berlin  changed  into  a  police  head  was  available.  The 
story  of  international  scope,  news  cut-off  was  lifted  immedi- 
The  Morgenpost  and  BZ  editors  ately. 


That  was  the  end  of  my  10 
months  of  freedom  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. 

Part  of  a  reporter’s  job  is  to 
ask  questions.  I  asked  questions 
of  the  government’s  press  people 
and  got  nowhere.  I  asked  them  at 
press  conferences  and  got  hooted 
at.  I  went  out  to  ask  them  on  my 
own  and  got  my  name  in  a  police¬ 
man’s  notebook. 

In  Middle  of  a  Fight 
I  was  among  Communists.  The 
Communists  in  Czechoslovakia 
were  fighting  two  classes  of  ene¬ 
mies.  They  were  fighting  a  great 
many  of  the  people  in  their  own 
country  —  people  who  didn’t  like 
Communism.  They  were  fighting 
a  lot  more  people  in  the  world 
with  the  same  notion. 

I  watched  the  fight.  I  reported 
it.  But  I  didn’t  take  sides  in  it. 
The  Associated  Press  didn’t  ask 
me  to.  Even  Runge  at  the  foreign 
ministry  didn’t  ask  me. 

But  the  secret  police  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  idea.  They  told  me,  “Any¬ 
body  who  is  not  for  us  is  against 
us.”  And  they  also  told  me,  “If 
anybody  opposes  us,  we  ruin  them." 

So  I  couldn’t  win.  1  tried  to 
stay  out  of  the  fight,  but  I  was 
drawn  in  in  spite  of  myself.  It 
cost  me  my  self-respect,  my  peace 
.  -  ,  of  mind  and  two  years  of  my  life, 

him.  She  said  he  wasn  t  there,  and  Now  as  I  look  back,  it  seems 
shut  the  door.  jj,  qj  Europe,  there 

We  stood  there  debating  what  was  no  more  dangerous  place  for 
to  do  next.  At  that  point  a  plain-  an  American  correspondent  to 
clothesman  came  into  the  build-  work:  I  think  the  record  bears  me 
ing  and  told  us  to  leave.  We  did,  out. 
and  walked  toward  where  our  car  ■ 

was  parked.  From  that  direc-  Jacobson  Appointed 
tion,  two  uniformed  policemen  ap- 

proached.  We  looked  behind  us.  Ink  Plant  Manager 
Back  there,  two  plainclothesmen  William  B.  Jacobson  has  been 
were  gaining  on  us.  The  four  of  appointed  general  plant  manager 
them  closed  in.  They  took  our  of  the  William  C.  Herrick  Ink 
names;  then  they  let  us  go.  Company,  East  Rutherford,  N.  J., 

The  secret  police  weren’t  through  according  to  an  announcement 
with  me  yet.  On  the  23rd  of  Ap-  made  by  John  J.  Fields,  III,  presi- 
ril,  six  of  them  walked  into  my  dent. 

office  and  arrested  me.  They  took  Prior  to  his  promotion,  Mr. 
me  to  headquarters  and  started  Jacobson  had  been  sales  represen¬ 
questioning  me.  tative  for  the  Herrick  Company. 
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Oatis'  Story 


KEMP  10  TON  OVAL  POT 
installed  by  the  Montreal 
La  Presse  to  replace  old  oil 
underfired  pots. 


PUBLISHER  SAVES  56fo  ON 
CASTING  COSTS  WITH  NEW 
KEMP  OVAL  STEREO  POT 


By  installing  Kemp  equipment,  this  Canadian  publisher 
reduced  his  cost  per  plate  from  3.34c  each  to  1.46c... a 
56%  saving.  Fuel  savings  amounted  to  $185.83  per  month 
during  the  first  twelve  months.  Also  by  casting  at  a  faster 
rate  with  less  spoilage,  overtime  costs  have  been  slashed 
substantially — $4,000  were  saved  in  the  first  year. 

Casting  room  temperatures  have  declined  from  an  aver¬ 
age  of  100-105  degrees  to  80  degrees  or  lower.  And  in¬ 
stead  of  drossing  3  times  a  week  as  formerly,  dressing  is 
now  done  once  a  week  with  a  66%  reduction  in  dross 
losses.  Another  case  where  Kemp  Engineering  delivers 
the  goods  in  terms  of  dollars  saved  for  its  customers. 
Why  not  find  out  how  Kemp  can  save  you  money,  too? 


/MMERS/ON  MELTING  POTS 


for  technical  information  and  facts  on  how  we 
can  help  you  with  your  melting  problems,  write; 

THE  C.  M.  KEMP  MFC.  CO. 

405  E.  Oliver  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


As  a  trained  newsman,  do  you  fenow;  WHICH  ONE 
OF  THESE  DOESN’T  BURN  TAX  DOLLARS? 


You’re  undoubtedly  familiar  with 
these  traffic  control  devices  for 
various  forms  of  transportation. 

But  do  you  realize  that  only 
one  of  them  doesn’t  burn  up  tax 
dollars? 

Consider  these  facts.  Up  to  the 
end  of  1953,  Federal  and  local 
governments  had  spent  some  2 
billion  dollars  on  the  construction 
of  civil  airports  and  airways. 

From  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
June  30,  1953,  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  for  river  and  harbor  navi¬ 
gation  facilities  exceeded  4.3  bil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Highway  construction  in  the 
United  States  has  cost  39  billion 


dollars  since  1921.  Highway  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  costs 
come  to  about  5  billion  dollars 
annually — with  you,  as  a  private 
citizen,  picking  up  the  biggest 
part  of  the  bill.  (For  every  100 
ton-miles  of  travel,  a  typical  per¬ 
sonal  car  pays  taxes  averaging  34 
cents  while  a  30 -ton  highway 
truck  pays  an  average  of  only 
12  cents.) 

Railroads,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  spent  more  than  20  billion 
dollars  to  install  rights-of-way  and 
other  facilities.  In  addition,  they 
pay  taxes  on  them — which  help  to 
subsidize  their  competitors  in  the 
air,  on  the  water  and  highways. 


When,  therefore,  you  hear  the 
railroads  say  they  want  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compete  with  other 
forms  of  conunercial  transporta¬ 
tion  on  a  free  and  equal  basis,  you 
can  understand  their  position. 

It  is  their  feeling  that  the  public 
would  be  much  better  served  if  all 
forms  of  transportation  were  put 
on  a  truly  competitive  basis.  Not 
only  would  each  be  spurred  to 
provide  constant  improvements  in 
services  and  facilities,  but  the  cost 
would  fall  where  it  rightly  belongs 
— on  users  instead  of  taxpayers. 
. . .  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents 
Conference,  143  Liberty  Street, 
New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


How  Soviet  Satellite 
Newsmen  Are  Trained 


How  to  Be  an  Editorial  Writer 


r; 

S' 


This  sequel  to  “How  to  Be  a  Reporter,"  which  appeared  in  EAP,  | 
March  13,  page  70,  was  written  by  Charlie  Davis,  chief  editoriil  I 
writer  for  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette.  I 


By  Zygmunt  Nagorski,  Jj. 


In  coMMUNiST-controlled  coun¬ 
tries,  publishing  is  under  strict 
state  supervision.  Publishing  hous¬ 
es,  grouped  in  cooperatives  or 
trusts,  are  owned  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party,  Party-controlled  trade 
unions,  or  are  run  directly  by  the 
Government.  A  single  publishing 
center  controls  not  only  daily 
newspapers  and  magazines  but 
also  books,  textbooks  and  commer¬ 
cial  publications. 

Supervision  is  completed  by  the 
distribution  of  newsprint  and  the 
control  of  newsdealers.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  an  op¬ 
position  article  being  printed  or  of 
an  anti-regime  book  being  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  men  and  women  who  write 
for  the  Communist  press  must  be 
mentally  prepared  to  follow  the 
Party  line.  They  have  to  accept 
the  inevitable  decision  that  crea¬ 
tivity  in  terms  of  new  thoughts 
and  ideas  is  forbidden  to  news¬ 
papermen  in  a  totalitarian  state. 
Creative  thought  can  only  be 
utilized  as  a  weapon  against  the 
West.  While  still  in  school  they 
are  taught  how  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  rigid  requirements  of  the 
Party  and  at  the  same  time  how 
to  be  effective  in  their  attacks  on 
non<ommunist  institutions. 

Supplementary  Subject 

A  young  Pole,  whose  father  was 
a  naturalized  American  citizen 
when  the  boy  was  born,  escaped 
into  Western  Berlin  a  few  weeks 
ago.  He  was  a  student  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Warsaw 
and  his  description  of  the  studies 
he  undertook  and  the  trends  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  lecturers,  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  atmosphere  the  Com¬ 
munists  create  among  those  whom 
they  will  call  to  fill  the  pages  of 
their  daily  newspapers. 

In  the  first  place,  journalism  is 
not  considered  worthy  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  department.  Attached  to  the 
Department  of  Social  Science, 
journalism  is  treated  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  subject.  This  evolution, 
noticeable  since  1950,  substan¬ 
tiates  the  Communist  theory  that 
a  controlled  press  does  not  require 
good  brains  or  a  thorough  educa¬ 
tion. 

Prior  to  1950,  journalism  was 
given  a  separate  place  on  the 
faculty  rostrum.  The  curriculum 
of  Warsaw’s  University  journalis¬ 
tic  studies  included  various  sub¬ 
jects  considerably  different  from 
what  one  would  expect  in  the 
United  States.  In  accordance  with 
Party  doctrine,  a  history  of  the 
Polish  press  between  the  two  wars 
(1918-1939)  took  the  point  of 
view  that  during  that  period  the 
capitalistic  press  of  Poland  was 
neither  free  nor  democratic.  These 


lectures  were  followed  by  others 
on  the  Polish  “progressive  press” 
during  the  last  three  centuries. 

Soviet  Press  Studied 

Today’s  Polish  press,  its  history, 
origin  and  development  occupy  a 
separate  chair.  The  journalistic 
education  of  Polish  students  ex¬ 
pands  into  foreign  areas  too — 
Russia  and  the  West.  Lectures  are 
held  on  the  general  history  of  the 
Russian  press  up  to  the  date  of 
the  Communist  Revolution  and  an¬ 
other  course  is  given  solely  on  the 
Soviet  press. 

The  chair  dealing  with  the  West 
is  divided  into  two  courses:  one 
deals  with  the  capitalist  press  and 
the  other  teaches  students  about 
“the  progressive  press”  of  Western 
countries  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  But  this  does  not  ex- 
'haust  the  capitalistic  field  of 
studies.  Students  are  compelled  to 
attend  lectures  dealing  exclusively 
with  capitalism  as  an  economic 
movement.  This  course  is  indirect¬ 
ly  linked  with  another  describing 
Polish  political  economy  during 
the  “imperialistic  period.”  The 
latter  describes  20  years  of  Po¬ 
land’s  political  independence  in- 
between  the  wars. 

Vatican  Course  Abolished 

Until  the  end  of  1952  there  was 
also  a  special  course  on  the  policy 
of  the  Vatican.  The  lecturer  was 
a  man  who  was  chief  of  the  Reli¬ 
gious  Department  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  Poland.  At  the  end  of 
the  academic  year,  1951-52,  the 
chair  was  abolished.  No  reasons 
were  given.  The  lecturer,  rumored 
by  the  students  as  being  an  un¬ 
frocked  priest,  disappeared  from 
the  university. 

Two  hours  a  week  were  devoted 
to  Marxist  philosophy,  taught  by 
one  of  the  editorial  writers  of  the 
Party’s  official  daily.  Other  sub¬ 
jects  included  modern  literature, 
with  comparative  studies  of  Rus¬ 
sian,  Western  and  Polish  works; 
foreign  languages,  with  Russian  as 
a  compulsory  one,  and  a  choice 
of  either  German,  French  or  Eng¬ 
lish.  In  addition  there  was  a 
cour.se  on  cultural  problems  which 
dealt  with  propaganda  techniques 
to  be  applied  in  the  theatre,  film 
and  other  fields  of  art. 

Only  after  completing  thse  gen¬ 
eral  subjects  are  students  given  the 
opportunity  to  learn  something 
about  the  actual  operation  of  a 
newspaper.  Courses  on  editorial 
writing,  printing  technique,  tech¬ 
nical  setup  of  a  newsroom,  style, 
grammar  and  copyright  laws  are 
all  given  much  less  consideration 
'han  political  education.  When 
special  time  is  assigned  for  practi¬ 
cal  exercises,  ostensibly  to  learn 


Q.  How  do  you  explain  that  a  bunch  of  the  boys  down  at  City 
Hall  have  their  feet  in  the  trough.?  A.  You  say  that  “unscrupulous 
politicians  are  doing  violence  to  the  very  concepts  of  the  body 
polit'.c  as  envisioned  by  the  founding  fathers  of  this,  our  glorious 
democracy,” 

Q.  What  do  you  say  when  you  aren’t  sure  how  you  want  a 
certain  issue  to  be  resolved.?  .\.  You  say  that  “this  is  clearly  an 
issue  that  requires  watchful  waiting,” 

Q.  Do  you  ever  use  the  expression  “bird  in  the  hand”  in  editor¬ 
ials.?  A.  No,  this  is  a  cliche  and  must  never  be  used.  The  only 
time  “hand”  is  ever  used  in  Ivory  Tower  work  is  when  it  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  expression  “on  the  other.” 

Q.  Are  things  ever  “deep”  or  “in  good  quantity”  in  editorials? 
A.  No,  they  are  always  “profound”  or  “abundant,” 

Q.  How  do  you  refer  to  the  Republicans  if  your  Editor  happens 
to  be  a  Democrat.?  A.  You  say  that  “these  scurrilous  rascals  are 
bent  on  moulding  the  very  tenets  of  our  democracy  into  the  false 
and  isolationist  faiths  which  they  have  practiced  with  so  little 
success  even  in  the  inglorious  and  disastrous  periods  in  which  they 
held  full  sway.” 

Q.  How  do  you  refer  to  the  Democrats  if  your  Editor  happens 
to  be  a  Republican.?  A.  You  say  that  “these  socialistic  scoundrels 
are  determined  to  amend  the  very  mores  and  morals  of  our  Re¬ 
public  to  follow  the  subversive  and  internationalist  preachments 
they  have  exjwunded  with  so  few  thinking  listeners  all  during  the 
era  which  can  only  be  known  in  conspiracy  and  infamy  as  the  20 
Years  of  Treason.” 


how  to  work  in  a  newsroom  or  a 
composer.s’  room,  students  are 
again  given  lengthy  theoretical  lec¬ 
tures.  The  results  are  poor  from 
the  practical  journalistic  view¬ 
point. 

The  Polish  student  who  related 
this  story  admitted  that  when  he 
graduated  from  his  school  he  was 
unable  to  type,  he  knew  almost 
nothing  about  copy  reading,  he 
had  no  idea  how  to  handle  a  com¬ 
posing  machine,  nor  did  he  know 
how  to  write  a  lead  for  a  straight 
news  story.  When  assigned  to  a 
newspaper  editorial  office,  he  was 
lost.  What  ever  he  learned  about 
writing,  copy  reading,  or  even  typ¬ 
ing  was  learned  after  graduation. 

Assigned  to  Jobs 

Journalism  graduates  in  Poland 
have  one  advantage  over  their 
American  counterparts:  they  do 
not  have  to  look  for  jobs.  After 
their  final  examinations,  they  are 
simply  assigned  to  newspapers  all 
over  the  country.  Very  few  are 
left  in  large  cities,  the  majority 
being  dispersed  to  small  country 
towns.  Furthermore,  students  are 
not  informed  about  their  assign¬ 
ments  until  the  last  moment  and 
are  obliged  to  accept  them.  Their 
first  jobs  are  classified  as  “ap¬ 
prenticeship”  and  pay  from  300 
to  450  zlotys  a  month.  The  offi¬ 
cial  rate  of  exchange  is  4  zl  for 
$1,  but  the  black  market  rate 
soared  recently  to  69  zl  for  $1. 
The  purchasing  power  of  that  sal¬ 
ary  can  be  measured  by  the  price 
of  a  cheap  lunch  in  a  canteen  run 
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by  trade  unions  which  costs  20  fi 
zlotys. 

TTie  lucky  graduate  who  hopes 
to  move  upward  in  his  editorial 
office  must  be  versed  in  Party 
slogans,  must  be  a  faithful  at¬ 
tendant  at  the  Party  meetings,  and 
must  be  active  in  his  newspaper 
guild.  Naturally  he  also  must 
write.  But  this  is  the  easiest  of  all 
his  duties.  Re-writing  handouts  in  r 
terms  of  either  news  stories  or  e 
editorial  articles  is  all  that  is  re-  * 
quested  of  an  average  newspaper¬ 
man  in  Communist-controlled 
countries. 


Chi.  American  Puts 
Candidates  on  TV 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  American  spon¬ 
sored  “Senatorial  Showcase”  as 
an  hour-long  television  program 


over  WBKB,  featuring  the  nine 
candidates  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  candidates  were  introduced 
by  Charles  Finston,  American  po¬ 
litical  editor.  Paul  Harvey.  ABC, 
handled  the  question  period. 

The  candidates  urged  that  news¬ 
papers  and  TV  stations  join  han* 
in  providing  more  similar  “candi¬ 
date”  forums  so  that  voters  may 
get  a  “good,  close  look”  at  as¬ 
pirants. 

The  Chicago  American  is  also 
sponsoring  a  weekly  cooking 
school  on  WBKB.  The  hour  pro¬ 
gram  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
features  Mary  Martensen. 
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A  Good  Place  to  Buy . . . 

Stereotype,  Pressroom  and 
Composing  Room  Snpplies 

*  Matrix  Scorchers  *  Matrix  Packing  Tables 
*  Matrix  Trimming  Tables 
*  Matrix  Backing  Felt  *  Matrix  Storage  Cabinets 
*  Curved  and  Flat  Casting  Board 
*  Cork  Moulding  Blankets  *  Cork  Or  Rubber  Creepers 
*  Router  Bits  *  Stereotype  Chisels  *  Double  Coated  Tope 
*  Dolly  Trucks  (to  your  specifications) 

PERFORATED  PACKING  FELT  FOR 
FAIRCfflLD  PROCESS 
Gauges  .015  -  .018  and  .020 

When  you  BUY  —  Buy  APS 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue 

American  Publishers  Supply,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  421  Lynnfield,  Moss. 


\  series 

SLASH  COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  with 


‘I  can  see  it  now — ‘Editors  Told,  etc.,  etc. 

will  put  it  on  Page  3.” 


ALGRIP 


our  paper 


The  first  truckload  of  papers 
It  lUH  left  Redwood  City  at  5:15  p.m. 

Last  of  th®  day’s  edition  were  de- 
LGCGIVGS  iGSt  livered  at  8:15,  the  Times  re- 
^  TI  1  ported.  Harry  Millet,  publisher, 

tl  Jr  rGSS  DlTGCUlC  paid  special  tribute  to  the  newspa- 
Palo  Alto  Calif.  PO^^oys  who  stood  by  for  three 
Blueprints  of  a  disaster  plan  hours  and  then  rushed  over  their 
t  up  years  ago  by  Peninsula  ro^es  at  top  speed, 
ewspapers,  Inc.,  saved  precious  |he  second  day  of  opera- 

me  here  when  press  trouble  de-  alternate,  the  first  section  of 
doped  at  the  Palo  Alto  Times.  ‘he  edition  was  printed  in  Red- 
A  bronze  bushing  on  the  main  "'ood  City  at  10  a.m.  The  second 
rive  of  the  24-page  rotary  press  *““9“  again  rushed  there  for 
oze  at  2:25  p.m.,  when  only  P”o‘‘og.  but  deliveries  were  de- 
,800  copies  had  been  printed.  ‘®y®d  only  45  minutes  beyond 
feeding  20,000  more  papers,  the  Normal  operations 

aff  immediately  switched  to  an  resumed  on  the  third  day. 

perational  alternate  program  set  T  u  *  n**!  _ 

p  for  emergencies  some  years  St.  John  S  TGlGQTCini 

‘°Pla,.  ma,s  were  rushed  .0  ,he  P'.l,.,  Nfld 

:ed»w  C,„  JV,-J.uu.  a  fellow-  ^ 

lember  of  P.N.I.  There  Ray  newspaper,  the  Evcmn^  Tc/c^ram, 

’’"‘"iSoo'’  ’  celebrated  its  75th  birthday  April 

le  20,000  press  run.  The  Trib-  5  ^  40  supplement  edi- 

ne  has  a  16-page  press,  and  a 

^-section  run  was  required.  family-founded  and  oper- 

3,000  Phone  Calls  ated  newspaper. 

“Delivery  was  three  hours  late  Founded  by  the  late  W.  J.  Her- 
n  these  papers,  and  before  the  der,  the  newspaper  has  had  a  col¬ 
ast  one  reached  its  destination  orful  history  since  the  first  400 
/e  had  over  3,000  calls  from  copies  of  the  four-page  edition 
ubscribers,”  Charles  T.  Tyler,  rolled  off  the  presses  daily  after 
'imes  business  manager,  advised,  the  type  was  hand-set  by  the  pub- 
The  carriers  responded  to  a  boy  lisher  and  his  10  helpers, 
md  deliveries  were  completed  Today  the  politically  vigorous 
iromptly  despite  darkness  and  a  paper  is  directed  by  R.  B.  Herder 
ight  rain.”  and  J.  M.  Herder,  sons  of  the 

“We  had  terrific  interest  in  our  founder,  and  their  nephew,  H.  C. 
ituation  and  the  calls  were  most  Herder.  It  has  a  95-member  staff, 
inderstanding,”  Mr.  Tyler  added.  ■ 

In  fact,  some  of  them  remarked,  ChcippGll  HonOFGd 
It  takes  an  experience  like  this  Palo  Alto  Calif, 

o  make  one  appreciate  normal  Edward  A.  Chappell  was  hon- 
irompt  delivery.’  ”  ored  for  33  years  of  service  to 


Slippery  floors  in  pressrooms 
that  keep  accident  rates  up, 
production  down  and  in- 
surance  premiums  out  of 
line  can  be  made  safe  quickly  and 
easily  by  installing  Alcrip  Abrasive 
Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate. 

In  countless  plants,  laying  Alcrip 
in  slippery  areas  has  stopped  acci¬ 
dents  and  pared  insurance  premiums 
down  to  pocket  size. 

Hundreds  of  tiny  abrasiv  e  particles 
impregnated  to  a  controlled  depth  of 
penetration — an  exclusive  Alcrip  fea¬ 
ture — into  tough,  lightweight  steel 
plate  gives  every  square  foot  of  Alcrip 
an  abrasive  "grinding-wheel”  grain 
surface  that  takes  a  firm  grip  at 
every  footstep.  And  Alcrip’s  surface 
never  becomes  smooth  because  wear 
only  exposes  new  particles. 

Alcrip  foot  safety  pays  for  itself 
in  savings  of  insurance  premiums. 
Write  today  for  full  details  on  how 
Alcrip  can  cut  costs 
for  you.  There’s  no 
obligation.  I^f  m  ■xAm 


A.W.  ALCRIP  Abrasive  Rolled  Floor  Plate 
ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  Pa. 


Please  send  Booklet  At- 18  on  cutting  costs  with  ALGRIP. 


Nome. 


Address. 


Meeting  tomorrow’s  needs  today  with  the 
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AN  INDEPENDENT  COMPANY  OWNED  BY  MORE  THAN  19,000  STOCKHOLDERS 


and  in  exact  accord  with  specifications. 
.After  1.1  to  15  hours,  on  the  average,  the 
new  steel  is  tapped  into  ladles,  then 
molded  into  ingots — the  solid  form  from 
which  it  is  processed  into  one  of  the 
endless  variety  of  steel  products. 
National  is  the  leading  developer  of  the 
ultra-large  open  hearth  furnace  ...  in 
this  respect  as  in  so  many  others,  main 
taining  its  reputation  as  one  of  .America’s- 
most  progressive  producers  of  steeL 


NATIONAL  STEEL  |ff|^  CORPORATION 

GRANT  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


operator  is  placing  a  carefully  measured 
quantity  of  scrap  steel  and  limestone  on 
tne  furnace  floor.  Next  molten  pig  iron  will 
be  poured  in  from  a  ladle.  Other  material 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time  in  the 
melting  process  during  which  intense 
heat  is  sustained  by  flames  from  oil  jets 
playing  over  the  “bath”  in  a  continuous 
draught  of  hot  air. 

As  the  steel  is  refined  in  these  mighty 
ovens,  it  is  checked  and  analyzed  to  as¬ 
sure  a  finished  product  of  highest  quality 


If  any  one  part  of  the  vastly  complex 
process  of  steel  prwiuction  can  be  called 
the  heart,  it  is  the  open  hearth  furnace 
operation — because  it  is  here  that  the 
raw  materials  are  brought  together  and 
finally  made  into  steel. 


Pictured  is  one  of  National’s  30  open 
hearths  ...  all  much  larger  than  average, 
and  almost  one-half  with  a  capacity  of 
550  tons  per  heat — the  world’s  largest. 
In  the  foreground,  the  charging  machine 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE 
INTEGRATED  STKL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 
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6  Months  of  Fotosetter 
And  Magnesium  in  Fla. 


In  the  Graphic  Arts  today,  the 
feeling  is  abroad  that  change  is 
coming  —  that  fixed  patterns  are 
about  to  be  shifted  and  new  pat¬ 
terns  evolved.  A  preview  of  this 
change  is  what  has  been  happen¬ 
ing  at  Ocala,  Florida,  over  the  last 
six  months,  (E&P,  Feb.  13,  page 
43). 

All-Florida  magazine,  a  Sunday 
supplement  published  by  the  Perry 
newspaper  organization  headed  by 
John  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  is  the  first  news¬ 
paper  supplement  in  the  United 
States  to  be  produced  on  a  photo- 
composing  machine.  This  weekly 
magazine  has  a  circulation  of  300,- 
000,  and  is  printed  direct  from 
magnesium  plates.  All  typesetting 
js  done  on  one  Intertype  Fotosetter. 

Pioneering 

Perry  Printing  Process  Com¬ 
pany  is  a  subsidiary  of  two  parent 
Perry  publishing  companies.  Its 
sole  function  is  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  toward  better  and  more 
efficient  printing  practice. 

In  February,  1947,  experiments 
began  with  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Perry  Printing  Process.  Using 
an  IBM  cold  type  machine  for 
body  type  and  Phototype  for  dis¬ 
play  heads,  full  page  magnesium 
plates  were  engraved,  and  it  was 
from  these  that  the  weekly  Lees¬ 
burg  Commercial  was  printed.  The 
process  is  still  essentially  the  same 
.except  that  an  experimental  press 
.specifically  designed  for  magnesi- 
lUm  plates  is  being  developed. 

Also,  a  Fotosetter  has  replaced 
the  IBM  machine.  The  principal 
.experimental  center  for  Perry  is  in 
•Ocala,  where  the  All-Florida  Mag- 
.azine  is  published. 

John  H.  Perry,  Jr.  explained 
why  All-Florida  switched  to  Foto- 
setter: 

“The  Fotosetter  has  greater  flex¬ 
ibility,  range  of  composition,  and 
.quality  of  products.  Eleven  dif¬ 
ferent  type  sizes  are  available  from 
two  basic  fonts,”  he  said. 

Progress  with  Magnesium 
Perry  is  using  magnesium  for  its 

well  known  advantages  over  zinc _ 

it  is  tough  and  can  take  unbeliev¬ 
able  punishment  without  losing 
its  original  dimensions.  Printing 
from  original  engravings  rather 
than  from  stereos  is  one  of  the 
most  important  advantages  of  the 
process,  says  Mr.  Perry,  because 
it  provides  better  quality,  closer 
register  and  longer  runs.  The 
process  is  equally  advantageous 
where  many  mats  are  rolled  from 
one  plate.  Magnesium  has  been 
found  to  have  good  working  char¬ 
acteristics  on  saws  and  routers  at 
All-Florida.  Its  fine  grain  struc¬ 
ture  makes  for  fine  halftones  and 
it  etches  much  faster  than  zinc  or 
copper.  It  costs  about  1.7  times 
more  than  zinc,  but  there  is  evi¬ 


dence  of  a  long-term  trend  toward 
a  price  reduction. 

Magnesium  is  also  favored  by 
Perry  because  recent  research  in¬ 
dicates  that  a  high  speed  etching 
method  will  soon  be  available,  be¬ 
fore  a  similar  process  for  zinc  is 
developed. 

Press  Change  Due 
The  use  of  magnesium  led  Perry 
directly  to  the  development  of  his 
experimental  press.  The  size  and 
weight  of  contemporary  newspa¬ 
per  presses  is  partly  determined  by 
the  46  lbs.  of  metal  that  go  into 
the  stereotype  plate.  Mr.  Perry 
says,  “We  are  still  using  a  con¬ 
ventional  press,  although  our  plates 
weigh  only  about  1.6  lbs.  We 
mount  the  plates  on  dummies  to 
make  up  the  necessary  thickness. 
However,  using  heavy  press  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  to  print  from 
magnesium  is  like  using  a  plumb¬ 
er’s  wrench  to  wind  a  watch. 
Much  cheaper,  faster  and  simpler 
presses  are  on  the  horizon.” 

Mr.  Perry  reports  he  is  often 
asked  whether  All-Florida  etches 
flat  or  curved  and  if  flat,  whether 
the  image  gets  pulled  out  of  shape 
in  the  bending  operation. 

‘The  theory,”  he  says,  “can  be 
appreciated  by  placing  your  hand 
on  a  flat  surface.  This  is  equiva¬ 
lent,  let’s  say,  to  a  magnesium 
plate  with  halftones  on  it.  Now 
if  you  bend  your  hand  up  you  will 
see  that  the  knuckles  rise  and  the 
skin  is  drawn  tighter.  This  is  rough¬ 
ly  what  happens  to  the  halftones  on 
an  etched  magnesium  plate  when 
the  plate  is  bent  to  fit  the  press.” 

Perry  uses  a  special  bender.  It 
is  manufactured  by  the  Niagara 
Machine  and  Tool  Works,  North¬ 
land  Avenue  and  Chelsea  Street, 
Buffalo  11,  New  York.  Perry  re¬ 
ports  that  in  general,  the  result¬ 
ing  distortion  is  not  important  ex¬ 
cept  for  fine  color  work.  However, 
Industrial  Engraving  Company, 
Easton,  Pa.,  is  working  on  equip¬ 
ment  for  processing  plates,  after 
they  have  been  curved.  It  the  plate 
is  curved  before  the  image  is  put 
on  it,  then  the  problem  is  solved 
by  circumvention.  Serious  devel¬ 
opment  work  is  also  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  at  least  one  supplier  of 
engraver’s  metal  to  provide  en¬ 
gravers  with  plates  that  are  already 
curved. 

New  Powdering  Machine 
Composition  and  makeup  rou¬ 
tine  at  All  -  Florida  is  probably 
much  like  that  in  u.se  by  any  one 
of  the  many  commercial  shops 
where  Fotosetters  have  been  in¬ 
stalled.  Mr.  Perry  says,  “Our 
Fotosetter  operator  was  converted 
without  much  trouble  from  a  hot 
metal  machine.  I  don’t  feel  that 
training  the  operator  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  stumbling-block  any 


Automatic  powdering  machine  for  use  with  magnesium  plates  at  the 
All-Florida  newspaper  supplement  plant. 


more  serious  than  it  now  is  for 
hot  metal  work.” 

All-Florida  is  using  an  auto¬ 
matic  powdering  machine  recently 
patent^  by  the  Perrys. 

Another  Perry  innovation  is  a 
machine  for  uniformly  coating  re¬ 
sist  on  a  plate.  It  was  found  that 
this  is  a  sensitive  step  and  unless 
particular  care  is  exercised,  the 
coating  is  subject  to  flaking.  (Zinc 
plates  are  subject  to  the  same  fail¬ 
ing  in  a  lesser  degree.)  Various 
approaches  have  been  made  to  the 
problem.  Scrubbing  with  pumice 
in  water  treated  with  ammonium 
dichromate  is  useful,  particularly 
if  followed  by  a  brief  immersion 
in  a  solution  of  ammonium  di¬ 
chromate  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Although  magnesium  plates  are 
easily  routed,  the  lack  of  contrast 
between  routed  and  unrouted  areas 
has  occasionally  caused  trouble. 
The  ANPA  Mechanical  Research 
Department  recently  published  a 
brief  survey  of  methods  used  to 
darken  the  non-printing  areas  of 
a  magnesium  plate  before  rout¬ 
ing.  The  object  is  to  heighten  con¬ 
trast  and  reduce  danger  of  acci¬ 
dental  damage  to  printing  areas. 
Some  workers  feel  that  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  leave  the  top  on  during 
routing. 

The  serious  technical  literature 
of  phototypesetting  and  magnesium 
is  still  rather  scanty,  however,  the 
following  index  may  be  found  help¬ 
ful: 

Controlled  Etching  of  Magne¬ 
sium  Plates.  Published  by  Photo¬ 
engraver’s  Research,  Inc.,  .^05  King 
Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Two  cop¬ 
ies  $1.  This  gives  instructions  for 
cleaning,  coating  and  soldering 
magnesium.  Tables  show  the  ef¬ 


fect  of  acid  concentration  and 
temperature  of  the  bath  on  the 
etching  time. 

Intertype  Corporation,  360  Fur¬ 
man  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
compiled  an  anthology  of  photo- » 
typesetting  and  magnesium.  I  ** 

The  Rolled  Plate  Metal  Corp..  of 

210  Van  Brunt  Street,  Brooklyn. 

N.  Y.,  offers  an  instructive  manual 
on  the  use  of  “Zomag”  magne-  m 

sium  engraver’s  plates.  m 

■ 

Monotype-Huebner  T 

Association  Continues  to 

L  a  n  s  t  o  n  Monotype  Machine 
Company  and  William  C.  Huebner  '• 

have  announced  the  renewal  of 
their  20-year  association  for  the 
design,  production  and  sale  of  cam 
eras,  plate  coaters  and  other  photo 
mechanical  products  under  the 
Monotype-Huebner  trade  mark. 

Robert  F.  Nelson,  president  of 
Lanston,  and  Mr.  Huebner  botfi 
indicated  that  engineering  and  man 
ufacturing  developments  are  no* 
under  way  to  improve  and  enlarge 
the  M-H  line. 

Monotype  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Rocco  E.  Giorgic 
as  district  manager  of  its  New  Eng 
land  office.  He  succeeds  Hal  M  | 
Erne  who  has  been  retired. 

Mr.  Giorgio  has  been  with  Mono 
type  as  serviceman,  salesman  and 
assistant  district  manager  for  2 
years. 

■ 

Changes  to  P.M. 

Bozeman,  Mon: 

The  Bozeman  Daily  Chronich 
changed  from  morning  to  evening 
publication  on  Monday,  April 
The  Chronicle  now  publishe  ^ 
Monday-Friday  and  Sunday. 
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The  nation’s  dairy  farmers,  through  the  American 
Dairy  Association,  are  bringing  this  same  message  to 
the  nation’s  consumers  for  two  basic  reasons: 

1)  To  help  the  people  of  this  country  drink  an 
adequate  amount  of  milk  for  a  better,  longer 
life;  and, 

2)  To  sell  more  milk. 

There  is  no  food  of  which  the  public  thinks  better  than 
of  milk — and  no  food  has  better  claims  to  he  valued 
highly.  But,  despite  the  fact  that  “eveyone”  knows 
milk  is  good  for  you,  only  one  adult  in  four  is  a  regular 
milk  drinker. 

The  American  Dairy  Association  is  now  selling  milk 
to  the  publie  with  powerful  statements  of  the  following 
specific  benefits: 

1.  Drinking  a  glass  of  milk  at  bf^time  helps 
you  get  to  sleep  more  quickly  and  sleep  more 
soundly. 

2.  You  can  lose  weight  comfortably  on  a  high 
protein  diet  that  includes  plenty  of  milk, 
beeause  milk  helps  maintain  your  intake  of 
necessary  vitamins  and  minerals  while  keep¬ 
ing  calories  relatively  low. 


3.  Milk  is  a  relaxing,  refreshing  drink,  the 
regular  use  of  which  tenils  to  make  people 
less  tired  and  nervous. 

4.  Milk  is  the  only  practical  source  of  calcium, 
which  is  the  food  element  most  commonly 
lacking  in  the  American  diet.  Calcium  is 
important  to  people  at  all  ages. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  to  date  have  been  very  en¬ 
couraging — so  much  so  that  dairy  farmers  are  now 
showing  greater  willingness  than  ever  before  to  invest 
their  dollars  in  the  American  Dairy  Association  program. 
They  know  that  with  milk,  as  with  many  other  products, 
America  is  not  over-produced  hut  only  under-con¬ 
sumed.  They,  themselves,  are  doing  something  about 
it — something  effective  and  important. 

Dairying,  as  an  industry,  hopes  that  the  American  press 
will  take  note  of  its  efforts  to  solve  its  own  problems. 
Dairy  farmers,  as  individuals,  hope  that  their  friends 
the  newspapermen  of  America  will  be  among  the 
millions  of  citizens  who  will  act  on  the  good  advice  to 
drink  at  least  three  glasses  of  milk  every  day. 

Mr.  Editor,  did  you  have  your  three  glasses  of  milk 
today? 


A  message  ftaid  for  hy  dairy  farmers  across  the  nation — part  of 
their  own  program  of  service  and  research  for  the  public:  the 
American  Dairy  Association^  **Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer.** 

AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

20  North  Waeker  Drive 
Chicago  6.  Illinois 
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Centenary  Festivities 
for  O.  Mergenthaler 


in  the  development  of  the  line¬ 
casting  machine,  but,  said  Mr. 
Mergenthaler  lamentably,  “he  nev¬ 
er  patented  it.” 

An  Order  from  Cadillac 
In  the  files  was  a  letter  from  the 


On  MAR  Mergenthaler’s  only 
living  son,  Herman,  has  found  the 
printing  industry  and  the  world-at- 
large  none  too  ready  to  accord  a 
full  measure  of  honor  to  the  man 
who  invented  the  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  and  advanced  literacy  a 
thousand-fold  overnight. 

The  rebuffs,  bred  of  ignorance, 
and  the  discourtesies,  fed  by  dis¬ 
interest,  were  all  behind  him  this 
week  as  Herman  Mergenthaler 


brary  where  there  is  almost  every 
known  book  or  article  published 
about  him. 

From  strong  boxes  in  a  closet 
Mr.  Mergenthaler  brought  forth 
tidbits  of  information  such  as  a 
yellowed  photograph  of  “Spring- 
erlemodels”  which  has  special  sig¬ 
nificance.  These  were  the  cookie 
forms  that  Ottmar’s  mother  used 
for  Christmas  baking  and  these 
solved  for  him  the  riddle  of  slug- 


then  president  of  the  Cadillac  Mo¬ 
tor  Car  Company  proposing  that  O. 
Mergenthaler  undertake  to  manu¬ 
facture  certain  parts  for  the  horse¬ 
less  carriage.  Assurance  was  given 
that  employment  could  be  provid¬ 
ed  for  “six  to  eight  men”  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

The  most  complete  story,  to 
date,  of  the  type  machine  will  be 
told  in  a  Mergenthaler  Festival 
book  which  the  German  branch  of 


Birthplace  of  Ottmar  Mergenthaler 
at  Hachtel,  Western  Germany. 


prepared  to  go  to  Western  Ger¬ 
many  and  be  a  guest  of  honor  at 
a  festival  on  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  his  father.  May  11. 

A  mere  lad  of  12  when  his  fa¬ 
ther  died  in  1899 — only  13  years 
after  the  printing  machine  had 
been  accepted  as  a  success — Her¬ 
man  has  devoted  much  effort  of 
his  adult  life  to  memorializing  the 
genius  who,  in  the  words  of  an 
inscription  in  the  lobby  of  the 
new  Mergenthaler  Vocational 
School  in  Baltimore,  “sparked  a 
chain-reaction  that  created  hun¬ 
dreds  of  industries  and  millions  of 
jobs.” 

“More  important,”  this  tribute 
continues,  “he  made  possible  the 
mass  education  and  dissemination 
of  information  that  in  a  single 
generation  advanced  our  level  of 
literacy  by  a  full  century.” 

Not  in  Hall  of  Fame 

Just  30  years  ago,  at  Herman’s 
instigation,  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  re.solved  to  seek 
a  place  for  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  at  New  York 
University.  Nought  has  come  of 
this  resolution. 

The  inventor’s  son  has  seen  por¬ 
traits  of  his  father  tossed  uncere¬ 
moniously  from  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  rooms  where  previously 
they  had  reposed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  a  shrine.  He  has  had  turned 
down  abruptly  offers  of  financial 
assistance  to  establish,  within  the 
printing  trades,  living  memorials 
to  the  inventor  who  actually  gave 
his  life  to  day-and-night  search 
for  the  answers  to  setting  type 
mechanically.  A  victim  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  Ottmar  died  at  the  age  of 
45. 

A  full-fledged  biography  of  his 
father  can  never  be  written,  Her¬ 
man  Mergenthaler  explained,  be¬ 
cause  nearly  all  of  his  personal 
papers  were  lost  in  a  fire  that 
destroyed  the  home  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico  where  he  had  taken  his  family 
in  one  of  several  withdrawals 
from  the  confines  of  his  Baltimore 
workshop  in  quest  of  health. 

Material  Is  Sparse 

In  search  of  “new  material” 
which  might  be  introduced  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  centenary,  Mr. 
Mergenthaler  exposed  a  rather 
sparse  collection  of  mementos  in 
his  home  at  Rye,  N.  Y.  A  bronze 
bust  of  his  father  dominates  a  li- 


casting  after  so  many  other  in¬ 
ventors  had  failed. 

It  was  the  Christmas  cookie 
mold,  his  son  related,  that  gave 
the  inventor  the  idea  for  matrices 
in  the  composing  machine.  Until 
then  various  principles  of  flowing 
type  pieces  through  the  intricate 
mechanism  had  been  tried  and 
proved  too  cumbersome  or  im¬ 
practical. 

Other  material  that  might  have 
contributed  to  a  complete  biogra¬ 
phy  of  the  German-born  watch¬ 
maker  who  was  renowned  for  his 
devotion  to  precision  is  passing 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  son.  A 
letter  from  “O.  Mergenthaler”  to 
Whitelaw  Reid,  one  of  his  early 
backers,  inquiring  whether  the 
credit  of  the  new  young  publisher, 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  was 
good  enough  to  warrant  selling 
him  a  Linotype,  was  given  to 
W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.  as  a  keepsake. 
Likewise,  other  personal  letters  arc 
being  distributed  to  heirs  of  the 
original  writers  or  recipients. 

A  volume  of  his  father’s  pa¬ 
tents,  all  dealing  with  the  printing 
machine,  occasioned  the  reflection 
by  Mr.  Mergenthaler  (who,  inci¬ 
dentally,  was  an  errand  boy 
around  his  father’s  shop)  that 
Ottmar  Mergenthaler  had  invent¬ 
ed  another  device  that  revolution¬ 
ized  the  world  on  wheels.  He  con¬ 
ceived  a  sliding  gear  transmission 
which  he  applied  to  a  shop  lathe 


Artist’s  reproduction  depicts  O. 
Mergenthaler  demonstrating  his 
machine  to  Whitelaw  Reid,  who 
named  it  “the  Linotype.” 


the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com-' 
pany  is  issuing.  The  research,  cov¬ 
ering  2,000  years  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  printing,  has  been  done  by 
Horst  Kliemann. 

Coincident  with  the  centennial 
observance,  the  Mergenthaler 
Company  is  unveiling  the  new 
Linofilm,  embracing  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  type  composition  on 
film  and  appearing  nothing  at  all 
like  the  machine  Ottmar  Mergen¬ 
thaler  invented  and  Whitelaw 
Reid  dubbed  “the  Linotype”  when 
the  first  one  was  installed  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  plant  in  July, 
1886. 

Baltimore’s  Memorial 

Baltimore  has  recently  dedicat¬ 
ed  the  Mergenthaler  School  and 
the  Linotype  Company  plans  to 
bestow  the  first  of  its  new  Mer¬ 
genthaler  Awards  for  excellence 
in  Latin  American  journalism  in 
October. 

The  German  celebration  will  be 
elaborate,  its  major  feature  being 
the  dedication  of  a  newly  erected 
town  hall  and  Mergenthaler  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Hachtel,  the  inventor’s 
birthplace.  In  this  connection  the 
Berlin  Post  Office  is  issuing  a  com¬ 
memorative  stamp.  (A  plan  for  a 
commemorative  stamp  in  the 
United  States  fell  through.)  A  spe¬ 
cial  post  office  will  be  opened  at 
Hachtel. 

American  printers  and  publish¬ 
ers  will  join  a  tour  sponsored  by 
the  German  Educational  Travel 
Association  to  the  International 
Printing  and  Paper  Fair  in  Dussel- 
dorf,  with  a  stopover  at  Hachtel. 
The  famous  typefounders,  D. 
Stempel  AG,  will  create  a  new 
type  face  of  classic  character  to  be 
named  Mergenthaler  Antique,  for 
release  in  May. 

The  British  subsidiary  of  the 
Linotype  Company  has  received 
official  permission  to  contribute  to 
a  fund  for  preservation  of  the 
Mergenthaler  birthplace. 

For  Herman  Mergenthaler  and 
his  wife,  who  will  accompany  him 
on  the  pilgrimage  to  Hachtel,  the 
joy  of  all  these  honors  will  be 
tempered  by  the  sadness  of  a  side 
trip  to  Luxembourg.  There  they 
will  pay  their  first  visit  to  the 
chapel  which  they  had  rebuilt  in 
memory  of  their  only  son,  George 
Mergenthaler,  who  died  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  at  Christmas¬ 
time,  1944. 


British  Isles 
Tour  Is  Open 
For  48  Carriers 

Twenty  -  six  newspapers  have 
joined  with  the  American  Weekly 
to  select  48  newspaperboys  who 
will  fly  to  the  British  Isles  with 
Hopalong  Cassidy  for  a  two-week 
“Junior  Ambassador”  tour. 

Each  participating  newspaper 
will  select  one  or  more  carrierboys 
who  will  come  to  New  York  in 
mid-July.  Here  they  will  be  joined 
by  Hopalong  Cassidy  (William 
Boyd)  who  will  be  the  official 
chaperone  for  the  entire  trip. 

The  group  of  “Junior  Ambassa¬ 
dors”  will  leave  New  York  aboard 
a  TWA-Trans  World  Airlands  Con-  I 
stellation  for  the  friendship  flight 

Arriving  in  London,  the  group 
will  be  met  by  an  equal  number 
of  English  boys  selected  by  the 
Variety  Clubs  of  Great  Britain. 
Each  American  boy  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  an  English  lad  who  will 
be  his  personal  host  for  the  tour. 

Civic  receptions  will  be  held  in 
London  and  in  most  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  through  which  the  boys 
will  travel. 

A  TWA-Trans  World  Airlines 
Constellation  will  return  the 
“Junior  Ambassadors”  to  New 
York  City  where  additional  cere¬ 
monies  will  await  them. 

Under  the  broad  program,  par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers  will  select 
the  boys  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In 
most  cities  the  selection  will  be 
based  on  the  production  of  new 
business  plus  recommendation  let¬ 
ters  from  the  carriers’  subscribers, 
■school  teachers  and  parents. 

The  program  has  a  three-foM 
purpose.  First,  to  provide  a  group  ^ 
of  young  Americans  with  a  better 
undestanding  of  their  English 
friends;  second,  to  be  a  part  of  the 
continuing  newspaper  program  of 
public  information  regarding  the 
advantages  of  newspaper  route 
management;  and  third,  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  newspaperboys  to 
secure  new  subscriptions. 

In  addition  to  the  48  newspaper- 
boys  and  Hopalong,  there  will  be 
four  circulation  district  managers  ^ 
and  an  American  Weekly  represen¬ 
tative  on  the  tour. 
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WHO  GETS  THE  LIONS  SHARE? 


In  1953  the  Union  Oil  Company  of  California  did  a 
$325,103,000  business.  That’s  big  money.  Who  gets  the 
lion’s  share  of  it? 

The  employees? 

In  wages  and  other  benefits,  9,263  Union  Oil  employees 
earned  $55,564,000.  The  average  per  employee;  $5,998. 

The  tax  collector? 

He  did  all  right,  too.  Federal  and  other  taxes  took 
$21,821,000. 

(This  does  not  include  $55,239,000  additional  in  fuel 
taxes  which  we  collected  for  the  government.) 

The  stockholders? 

No,  the  stockholders  did  not  get  the  lion’s  share. 

They  were  paid  $11,690,000  for  the  use  of  their 
money,  plus  a  dividend  of  one  share  of  common  stock 
for  each  ten  shares  of  common  held.  This  profit  was 
divided  among  more  than  40,000  people. 

editor  S  publisher  for  April  17,  1954 


Well,  who  did  get  the  lion’s  share? 

After  we  replenished  working  capital  by  $20,088,000 
(over  and  above  the  $55,564,000  paid  employees,  the 
$21,821,000  that  went  to  the  tax  collector  and  the 
$11,690,000  to  stockholders),  the  lion’s  share — or 
$215,940,000 — was  divided  among  more  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  companies  and  individuals  we  do  business  with. 

Some  went  for  services.  Some  for  materials.  Some 
for  wages. 

But  all  of  the  lion's  share  of  Union  Oil's  1953  gross 
income  was  reinvested  in  the  American  economy.  Maybe 
it  helped  make  your  job  a  better  one. 

UNION  OIL  0  COMPANY 

©OF  CALIFORNIA 

Buy  American  and  protect  your  standard  of  living. 
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(Advertisement^ 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 

,  II  t 


So  They  Stopped 
Baiting  Each  Other 

If  you  want  to  hear  a  real  hassle, 
listen  to  Cob  James  and  Whitey  Baker 
on  the  subject  of  trout  fishing  some¬ 
time.  You’d  think  it  was  more  im¬ 
portant  than  anything. 

Cob  favors  dry  flies.  Whitey  pooh- 
poohs  anything  hut  wet  flies.  Cob 
swears  by  a  Fan-Wing  Royal  Coach¬ 
man;  Whitey  won't  hear  of  anything 
but  a  Silver  Doctor.  And  so  it  goes — 
they  can't  even  get  together  on  steel 
rods  versus  bamboo  rods. 

But  on  Saturday,  each  got  back 
from  Fox  Creek  with  a  catch  that 
couldn’t  have  differed  by  more  than  a 
couple  of  ounces!  Then  over  a  friendly 
glass  of  beer,  they  allowed  as  how 
maybe  they  were  both  right .  .  .  which 
is  how  so  many  arguments  should  end. 

From  where  I  sit,  life  would  be  a 
whole  lot  pleasanter  if  we  all  respected 
one  another's  opinions — whether  about 
trout  flies,  or  having  a  glass  of  beer,  or 
voting.  After  all,  every  single  one  of 
us  has  a  right  to  follow  his  own  line 
of  thinking. 
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Erie  Dispatch 
Staif  Praises 
Lamb's  Service 

Erie,  Pa. 

Employes  of  the  Erie  Dispatch 
bought  a  page  ad  in  the  paper 
April  8  to  speak  in  defense  of  the 
publisher,  Edward"  M.  Lamb,  and 
prafse  his  ideals  and  his  Ameri¬ 
canism.  V 

Mr.  Lamb  is  facing  an  inquiry 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  into  charges  filed  by 
unidentified  persons  that  he  has 
fronted  for  Communist  causes  and 
therefore  should  be  disqualified 
from  holding  a  television  station 
license.  (E&P,  March  20,  page  75). 

The  advertisement,  bearing  183 
names  of  employes,  stated: 

Middle  of  Road 

“We’ve  been  pretty  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  Mr.  Lamb,  most  of 
us  ever  since  he  acquired  the  Erie 
Dispatch  in  1945.  Wfe’ve  seen  his 
struggles  to  make  this  a  better 
newspaper,  indeed  the  best  news¬ 
paper  in  its  long  career  of  more 
than  134  years. 

“We  believe  he  has  carried  on 
its  operations  in  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  American  journalism.  He 
has  insisted  that  it  go  down  the 
middle  of  the  road,  neither  to  the 
left  nor  to  the  right.  He  has  stood 
for  civic  improvements,  and  he  has 
breathed  new,  fresh  and  clean  air 
into  the  community  life  of  Erie. 
We  like  his  ideals,  and  we  like  his 
Americanism. 

Opposed  Communism 

“We  have  seen  him  attacked 
by  vengeful  competitors  and  spite¬ 
ful  opponents.  We  have  seem  him 
act  fairly  towards  all  religions 
and  creeds.  We  have  seen  him  op¬ 
pose  Communism  and  Fascism  at 
all  times.  We  feel  that  charges 
filed  against  him  are  the  work  of 
vicious  political  and  business 
rivals. 

“We,  the  employes  of  the  Erie 
Dispatch,  want  to  express  these 
words  of  good  will  in  fairness  to 
Mr.  Lamb.  We  know  that  Mr. 
Lamb  is  an  influence  for  good  in 
our  community  and  our  nation. 
We  are  confident  he  will  prevail 
against  his  false  accusers,  for  we, 
as  newspaper  people,  have  faith 
in  American  principles  and  Amer¬ 
ican  justice.” 

■ 

Myron  Glaser  Joins 
Washington  News 

Washington 

Myron  Glaser  ha.s  been  appoint¬ 
ed  manager  of  the  resort  and  travel 
department  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  Howard  Grothe,  ad- 
I  vertising  director,  has  announced. 

!  Mr.  Glaser  will  supervise  the 
!  editorial  content  of  the  News 
j  travel  pages  and  handle  advertis- 
I  ing.  He  joined  the  News  after  30 
I  years  in  a  similar  capacity  with 
:  the  Washington  Times  Herald. 


Fewer  Accidents  ^ 

In  Minneapolis  j 

Minneapolis  ' 
Safety  consciousness  paid  off  for 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  em¬ 
ployes  during  1953.  A  safety  com¬ 
mittee  report  showed  there  were 
35  fewer  accidents  last  year  than 
in  1952  and  45  fewer  days  lost 
because  of  accidents^  ' 

The  lost  time  frequency  fating 
for  the  Star  and  Tribune  was 
about  half  that  for  the  entire  V 
newspaper  publishing  industry.  The 
Star  and  Tribune  rating  was  5.6 
in  1953  while  the  average  for  the 
industry  was  9.9. 


Malcolm  Johnson  ! 

Joins  Hannagan  Group 

Malcolm  Johnson,  a  Pultizer 
Prize  -  winning  reporter  rated 
among  the  nation's  top  newsmen, 
has  resigned  as  a 
staff  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News 
Service  to  join 
the  public  rela¬ 
tions  organization 
of  Robinson- 
Hannagan  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Johnson’s 
first  assignment 
with  his  new  Johnson 
firm,  headed  by  William  T.  Rob¬ 
inson,  formerly  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  to  t 
aid  the  Public  Relations  Depart-  ^ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Central 
System  against  the  current  Robert 
R.  Young  battle  to  gain  control. 
(E&P,  March  27,  page  7). 

“Malcolm  Johnson  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  capable  jour¬ 
nalists  it  has  been  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  know  and  work  with,” 
said  Seymour  Berkson,  general 
manager  of  INS,  who  added  that 
he  accepted  the  resignation  with 
“genuine  regret.”  “His  talent  and 
versatility  are  bound  to  win  him 
laurels  in  the  field  he  is  now  en¬ 
tering.” 

After  21  years  on  the  staff  of 
the  late  New  York  Sun,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  went  with  INS  in  1950  with 
the  purchase  of  the  Sun  by  the 
New  York  World  -  Telegram.  He 
was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
“distinguished  reporting”  in  1949 
for  his  1948  series  of  24  articles, 
“Crime  on  the  Waterfront”  in  the 
Sun.  'He  was  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  in  World  War  11.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  began  his  career  on  the  Macon  | 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  nearly  30  yean 
ago  under  Mark  F.  Ethridge,  now 
publisher  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal. 

■ 

New  K.  C.  Manager 
For  Shannon  Group 

Shannon  &  Associates,  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives,  announce  the 
appointment  of  K.  H.  Jacobs  as  the 
new  manager  of  their  Kansas  City,  ^ 
Mo.  office. 
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RESEARCH 


Two  facts  lie  behind  the  low  price  you  pay  for  gasoline; 
oil  companies  work  constantly  through  research  to  im¬ 
prove  products  and  keep  prices  low,  and  they  compete 
intensely  for  your  patronage.  That’s  why  Standard  opened 
the  West’s  first  petroleum  research  laboratory  32  years 
ago— and  invests  about  $6  million  annually  in  research. 


GASmifi 


One  result  you  see  here.  ITianks  to  competition,  more  power,  performance  and  economy.  Competition 
gasoline  prices  (aside  from  taxes)  have  risen  only  and  research  have  led  to  better  gas  station  service,  as 
20%  since  1925  . . .  less  than  half  as  much  as  practi-  well,  and  to  the  world-wide  search  that  has  discovered 
cally  anything  else  you  buy.  But  there  have  been  the  largest  known  oil  reserves  in  America’s  history, 
other  benefits  for  you,  too.  Research,  motivated  by  Last  year.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 
competition,  has  resulted  in  a  steadily  improving  gas-  invested  $225  million  in  exploration,  new  oil  wells, 
oline.  Two  gallons  of  modern  gasoline  do  the  work  improved  facilities  to  keep  pace  with  competition, 
that  required  3  in  1925,  and  this  has  paved  the  way  ’I’he  result  is  better  gasoline  at  prices  which  make 
for  lighter,  more  efficient  car  engines  that  give  you  it  one  of  the  real  bargains  in  your  family  budget. 

a/iearl  /o  ^ot€  Se/let 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
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Democrats  Hail 
Pro-Ike  Papers  i 
For  Reporting 

Washington 
The  May  issue  of  the  Democratic 
Digest,  official  publication  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  cites  several 
newspapers  for  reportorial  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  public  interest.  Spe¬ 
cific  examples  of  initiative  are  re¬ 
viewed. 

“Although  Republican  dailies 
still  represent  numerically  an  over¬ 
whelming  proportion  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  recent  flashes  of  edi¬ 
torial  independence  and  initiative 
provide  a  stirring  reminder  of  the 
great  role  of  newspapers  in  a  free 
society  when  they  operate  as  a 
truly  free,  non-party  press,”  the 
Democratic  organ  said. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  men¬ 
tioned  were  supporters  of  President 
Eisenhower  in  the  1952  election. 

Instances  of  press  vigilance  in¬ 
cluded: 

Security  Risks — Scripps-Howard 
Washington  Daily  News,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  New  York  Times. 

New  Look  in  defense  policy — 
Walter  Millis  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Facts  Forum — ^The  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal. 

Minute  Women — Ralph  O’Leary’s 
report  in  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

B  r  i  c  k  e  r  Amendment  —  ‘The 
American  press  played  the  deci¬ 
sive  part  in  turning  public  senti¬ 
ment  against  an  ‘isolationist  effort 
to  tie  the  President’s  hands  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.’” 

In  the  same  issue,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Digest  charged  that  TV  net¬ 
work  policy  imposed  a  dim-out  on 
Democratic  leaders.  Basis  of  the 
charge  was  the  treatment  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  received  in  its  effort 
to  present  its  position  on  the  tax  is¬ 
sue  after  President  Eisenhower's 
telecast  defense  of  the  Republican 
tax  program. 

All  of  the  TV  networks  carried 
the  President’s  talk  live,  from  9 
to  9:15  p.m.,  EST,  over  some  100 
stations.  The  following  night  10 
stations  carried  the  Dems’  telecast. 

In  contrast,  three  radio  networks 
—ABC,  MBS  and  NBC— broad¬ 
cast  the  Democratic  answer  and 
“mwt  newspapers,  regardless  of 
their  editorial  sympathies,  found 
the  Democratic  broadcast  of  such 
importance  that  it  received  the 
same  space  and  prominence  of  Mr. 
Eisenhower’s  broadcast  the  night 
before,”  the  Digest  noted. 

■ 

Iowa  Paper  Quits 

Elma,  Iowa 
The  Elma  New  Era,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  has  suspended  publica¬ 
tion.  It  was  one  of  eight  business 
places  recently  destroyed  in  a  foe. 
Robert  Jacoby,  who  was  publish¬ 
ing  the  paper  under  lease,  has  gone 
with  the  Nashua  flowa)  Reporter. 


‘The  ScepteF — prize-winning  car¬ 
toon  by  John  Fischetti,  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice. 


munications  have  brought  the 
question  of  journalistic  responsi¬ 
bility  to  a  focal  point,”  Mr.  Hoyt 
said.  “If  one  were  to  look  only  at 
crime  comic-s,  one  would  inevit¬ 
ably  conclude  that  America  is  ut¬ 
terly  preoccupied  with  murder  and 
sex  deviations.  You  might  also  de¬ 
cide  that  Mike  Hammer  and  Su¬ 
perman  were  to  be  opposing  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  American  presidency.” 

“There  is  a  danger  of  indoctri¬ 
nating  our  young,”  he  said,  “with 
the  idea  that  all  human  problems 
can  be  solved  by  violence  and  that 


two-gun  Western  heroes  and  that 
slimy  underworld  characters,  armed 
with  knives  and  bombs  represent 
the  ultimate  in  human  achievement 
‘There  is  still  nothing  wrong 
with  this  country,”  Mr.  Hoyt  said, 
“that  objective  reporting  and  ob¬ 
jective  printing  by  newspapers 
won’t  correct.  For  example,  let  the 
whole  McCarthy  story  be  known 
just  as  the  Associated  Press  is  do¬ 
ing  in  its  story  of  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  and  just  as 
Edward  R.  Murrow  and  Eric 
Sevareid  have  done  in  telecasts.” 


1954  Year  Book  Corrections 

Following  are  corrections  which  should  be  made,  on  pages  indicated,  in 
the  e,L>riOK  &  rukLisHEK  International  Year  Book  for  1954: 
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The  distinguished  radio  news¬ 
writing  award  went  to  Charles  J. 
Chatfield,  37,  of  radio  station 
WHCU,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  genuine  contribution  to  his 
community  despite  difficulties  un¬ 
der  which  newcasts  are  being  pre¬ 
pared.  His  news  and  commentar¬ 
ies  take  up  local  matters  in  a  well- 
balanced,  temperate  fashion,  in¬ 
tended  to  enlighten  as  well  as  lead, 
it  was  noted. 

The  public  service  in  radio  jour¬ 
nalism  award  went  to  a  radio  net¬ 
work  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
CBS  Radio’s  “Dead  Stop,”  one  of 
its  hour-long  monthly  feature  se¬ 
ries  dealing  with  the  current  prob¬ 
lem  of  traffic  safety,  was  cited  for 
its  effectiveness  and  universal  ap¬ 
peal  in  alerting  all  listeners  to  the 
dangers  and  precautions  of  traffic 
hazards. 

Venturing  into  a  new  field  of 
public  service,  WHAS-TV  of 
Louisville  won  the  television  pub¬ 
lic  service  award  for  its  dramatic 
televised  operation  of  a  cancerous 
lung  in  the  station’s  campaign  to 
educate  viewers  to  the  dangers  of 
cancer. 

For  distinguished  service  in 
journalism  research,  the  honor 
went  to  Harold  Cross  for  his  book, 
“The  People’s  Right  to  Know,” 
a  compilation  of  statutes  and  court 
decisions  which  have  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  people’s  right  of  access 
to  information  about  their  gov¬ 
ernments.  “As  a  result,  those 
who  hold  confidence  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  processes  have  a  new  source 
of  courage  and  direction  in  the 
continuing  fight  against  suppres¬ 
sion  of  information,”  said  the 
judges. 

Address  by  Hoyt 

“A  responsible  American  press  is 
the  greatest  safeguard  of  the  free 
world,”  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  said.  He  urged  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  to  take  the  lead  in  suggesting 
canons  of  journalistic  procedure  to 
match  the  streamlined  death  threat 
of  the  A  and  H  bombs  and  “the 
fearful  hysteria  of  McCarthyism.” 

“New  additions  to  mass  com- 


I’age  29  —  CALIFORNIA,  Pittsburgh 
Post  Dispatch,  column  9;  delete  A1 
Horn  as  general  advertising  manager: 
change  circulation  of  Weekly  Sentinel 
in  note  to  8,489. 

Page  32- — CALIFORNIA,  San  Luis 
Obispo  Telegram-Tribune,  column  2; 
insert  ARC  insignia  Ijefore  circulation 
figure. 

Page  33  —  CALIFORNIA,  San  Pedro 
News  Pilot,  column  9,  Arnold  Eck- 
lund’s  title  should  read  manner  gener¬ 
al  advertising- — retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Page  46 — GEORGI.A,  Moultrie  Observ¬ 
er,  column  2;  insert  .\B('  insignia  be¬ 
fore  circulation  figure. 

Page  47 — GEORGIA,  Valdosta  Tiroes, 
column  2;  delete  .\BC  insignia  before 
ci rcula'ion  figure. 

Page  78  — MASSACHUSETTS,  Lynn 
Telegram-News,  column  2;  delete  ABC 
insignia  before  circulation  figures. 

Page  94 — MISSOURI.  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  column  7:  change  spelling  of 
news  editor  to  H.  T.  Meek. 

Page  124  -OHIO,  Hamilton  Journal- 
News,  column  5 ;  change  publisher’s 
name  to  Mrs.  Homer  Gard  Gramm. 

Page  13.1  PENNSYLVANIA.  Patriot 
&  N'ews.  column  1 ;  change  ABC  city 
/one  |M,pulatioii  to  195,658. 

Page  140  PENNSYLVANIA.  Reading 
Eagle-Times,  column  8;  delete  Jack 
Young  as  general  manager,  insert  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Rohn. 

Page  156 — TEXAS,  Port  Arthur  N'ews. 
column  8;  change  spelling  of  general 
manager’s  name  to  J.  R.  Sadler. 

Page  159  —  VERMONT,  Barre  Times, 
column  3;  change  rate  to  7c  flat:  col¬ 
umn  6:  insert  S.  E.  Billings  as  assis¬ 
tant  editor. 

Page  161 —VIRGINIA,  Suffolk  News 
Herald;  insert  as  follows:  column  1; 
Suffolk,  12,339::  columns  2  &  3;  circula¬ 
tion  News  Herald  (e  ex  Sat.)  5,868, 
rate  6c  flat,  Sunday  edition  circulation 
5.867,  rate  6c  flat:  ctdumn  4;  (I)  (AP) 
(5c.  10c  S,  25cw)  (DeLisser,  Inc.): 
column  5-  Suffolk  News  Co.,  Inc.,  W. 
J.  Missett,  Pres.-Pub. ;  column  6;  W,  J. 
Missett  (e),  Ira  E.  Moore  (me):  col¬ 
umn-7:  :Ira  E.  Moore  (so),  Mrs.  Lulu 
Hart  (so):  column  8;  W.  J.  Missett 
tem):  column  9;  R.  T.  Naylor  (ad), 
Mrs.  Willard  Hart  (cam):  column  10; 
R.  T.  Piland,  Jr.  (ms). 

Page  174 — ALABAMA,  Mobile  Press- 
Register;  change  "Advs.  Not  accepted:’’ 
to  “alcoholic  beverages  (S)  only.” 

Page  1 76— Ark.insas,  Pine  Bluff  Com¬ 
mercial  ;  delete  “.\dvs.  Not  accepted : : 
Liquor.’’ 

Page  227 — VERMONT,  Montpelier  Ar¬ 
gus;  delete  “Advs.  Not  Accepted:  liquor.” 

Page  272  — BRANHAM  COMPANY, 
THF!.;  delete  John  Petrie  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  insert  M.  H.  Long.  De¬ 
lete  M.  H.  Long  as  president. 

Page  279 — COLLEGE;  insert  Colorado: 
column  1:  Boulder:  column  2;  Colorado 
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Daily,  (d  ex  Sat)  6,000:  column  3; 
(4c)  95c,  National  Advertising  ^rr- 

ice:  column  4;  Associated  Students  of 
the  University  of  Colorado,  Board  of 
Publications  (pub),  Rod  Angove  (e), 
Jean  Emond  (me) ;  column  5;  Glenn 
Groenewold  (bm),  Dick  Heath  (am). 

Page  286  —  SOUTHWEST  COLOR 
(iROUP,  change  name  to  Texas  Harte- 
Hanks  Comic  Group. 

Page  286— TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS,  INC.,  change  name  to  Texas 
Harte-llanks  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Page  294  —  ENGLAND,  insert  Daily 
Mirror  8e  Sunday  Pictorial,  (London), 
220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N. )(., 
,MU  7-2668,  Ralph  (Champion. 

P.ige  294 — HOLLAND,  insert  Vaz  Dias 
Agency  International  (Amsterdam), 
room  515,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y.,  JU  6-2321.  Fred  Vaz 
Dias. 

Page  352— NEWS  SERVICES,  United 
Press  Associations;  correct  spelling  of 
president’s  name  to  Hugh  Baillie. 

Page  362  —  SCOTLAND,  Edinburgh 
Scotsman,  column  5:  insert  R.  .\.  Bar- 
ford  as  managing  director. 

■ 

Spotlight  on  Carrier 
As  Non-Delinquent 

Spokane,  Wash. 
One  of  its  own  carrier  boys, 
John  Crawford  of  Craigmont, 
Idaho,  was  the  first  person  fea¬ 
tured  in  a  campaign  by  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Spokesman-Review  to  turn 
the  editorial  spotlight  on  teen¬ 
agers  who  have  been  a  credit  to 
the  community  as  contrasted  with 
juvenile  delinquents. 

John  Crawford’s  accomplishment 
was  in  aiding  a  family  of  needy 
Koreans,  by  sending  them  regu¬ 
lar  monthly  packages  of  relief 
goods.  Costs  are  met  from  his 
newspaper  route  earnings. 

■ 

Electrical  System 
Fire  in  Press  Room 

Chicago 

Fire  knocked  out  part  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  pressroom  April 
7.  Although  electrical  wires  serv¬ 
ing  about  one-fourth  of  the  black 
presses  were  destroyed,  all  edi¬ 
tions  were  published  next  day,  in¬ 
cluding  92  pages  in  one  neighbor¬ 
hood  section. 

John  W.  Park,  production  man¬ 
ager,  said  loss  would  consist 
mainly  of  labor  costs  in  replac¬ 
ing  burned-out  wires. 
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So.  Bend  Trib 
To  Erect  New 
TV  Structure 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Plans  for  construction  of  an 
ultra-modern  building  in  down¬ 
town  South  Bend  to  house  the 
studio,  engineering  and  administra¬ 
tive  facilities  of  WSBT  and  WSBT- 
TV  were  announced  this  week  by 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  which 
operates  both  stations. 

Present  facilities  of  the  radio 
and  television  stations  are  located 
in  the  third  floor  of  the  recently 
remodeled  Tribune  building  but 
rapid  expansion  of  television 
prompted  the  decision  to  erect  the 
new  building,  two  blocks  from  the 
existing  structure.  Space  to  be  va¬ 
cated  by  the  radio  and  TV  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  utilized  by  the  news- 


Wilson  Using  ROP 
Color  in  Ham  Ads 

Chicago 

Natural  colors  of  freshly-sliced 
ham  added  taste  appeal  to  ROP 
newspaper  advertising  this  Easter 
for  Wilson  &  Co.  (via  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago). 

Full  color  is  being  used  in  many 
selected  key  markets  in  full-page 
size,  plus  black  and  white  ads  in 
full  pages  and  somewhat  smaller 
sizes  elsewhere.  Supplemental 
copy  gives  ideas  for  using  ham 
leftovers  effectively. 

Ulerich  Heads 
Clearfield  (Pa.) 
Progress  Firm 

Clearfield,  Pa. 


paper.  W.  K.  Ulerich  has  been  elected  i 

Bids  for  the  South  Bend  televi-  president  of  the  Progressive  Pub- 
sion  center  will  be  sought  early  lishing  Company,  publisher  of  the ; 
this  Summer  and  construction  h  Clearfield 


expected  to  begin  Sept.  1.  The 
building  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  Sept.  1,  1955. 

Two-Story  Structure 
The  radio-TV  building,  a  two- 
story  structure  with  brick  and  gla\s 
fronting,  will  occupy  a  corner  lot 
132  X  165  feet.  The  architects  are 
Pereira  &  Luckman,  of  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles,  specialists  in  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  construction  and 
designers  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System’.s  TV  City  in  Holly¬ 
wood. 

The  main  television  studio  50  x 
80  feet  and  two  stories  high  in  the 
interior  of  the  building  will  seat 
250  persons.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  rear  screen  projection 
and  for  color  transmission.  The 
studio  will  have  an  enclosed 
client’s  booth.  The  first  floor  will 
also  contain  scenery  production 
studio,  rehearsal  rooms,  and  engi¬ 
neering  laboratories. 

Film  processing  dark  rooms  will 
be  located  in  the  basement  along 
with  telecine  equipment  used  to 
transmit  slides,  pictures,  and  mo¬ 
tion  picture  film.  The  first  floor 
will  have  three  radio  studios  as 
well  as  administrative  offices.  From 
a  second  floor  corridor  visitors  will 
able  to  look  through  a  glass  par¬ 
tition  into  the  main  studio. 

WSBT-TV  was  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  UHF  station  in  the  country  to 
go  on  the  air  with  a  studio  pro¬ 
gram  on  December  21,  1952. 


Progress. 
Mr.  Ulerich  has 
been  publisher  of 
the  Progress 
since  1946  and 
will  continue  in 
that  capacity. 

A  s  president, 
Mr.  Ulerich  suc¬ 
ceeds  Richard  J. 
Kennard  of  State 
College,  Pa.,  who 
died  April  2  at 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


Ulerich 

Mr.  Kennard’s  j 


widow,  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Kennard. 
has  been  elected  to  the  company's 
board  of  directors  and  named  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  board  as  well  as 
secretary  of  Clearfield  Broadcast¬ 
ers,  Inc. 

Other  officers  of  Progressive 
Publishing  Company  are  Braton ' 
R.  Gardner,  State  College,  Pa., 
vicepresident,  and  John  H.  Riddle, 
Huntington,  Pa.,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Ulerich  is  president  of 
Clearfield  Broadcasters,  Inc., 
which  owns  and  operates  radio 
stations  WCPA  in  Clearfield. 
WAKU  in  Latrobe,  Pa.,  and 
WJCM  in  Sebring,  Fla.,  and  which 
has  a  majority  interest  in  WDAD. 
Indiana,  Pa.  He  also  succeeded 
Mr.  Kennard  as  president  of 
Centre  Broadcasters,  operators  of 
WMAJ  in  State  College.  Pa. 


Editorial  Page 


In  Travel  Society 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Midwest  Travel  Writers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  accepted  the  following 
as  new  members:  Lytton  Taylor, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch;  Charles  Collins,  Mil- 
^'aukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel;  Mrs.  Josie 
Thurston,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Begisier  and  Tribune;  and  Con 
Kelliher,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe 
Democrat. 


Set  in  Bigger  Type 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

The  New  Britain  Herald  has  a 
new  editorial  page  format,  with 
columns  set  in  10  point  type,  l7Vi 
ems  wide,  as  compared  to  the  old 
24  ems.  Cameo  type  is  used  for 
editorial  heads. 

Other  features  are  set  with  an 
eight  point  body  type,  11  Vi  ems 
against  the  old  12,  and  carry  a 
Cheltenham  Light  Face  head. 
Column  rules  are  eliminated.  ! 


Long  Distance  calls 
now  cost  you  less 


ffsceof  nduttioa  in  federal  excise  tax  means  a 
substantial  saving  for  you  on  every  Long  Distance  call 


'I'hc  rccliictioii  in  the  excise  tax  from  2S'/i  to 
10';,  \()ted  hy  Congress,  is  giHnl  news  for  Long 
ITistanee  users.  It  means  that  escr\  L.ong  Distance 
call— to  amwhere  in  the  conntr\— now  costs  yon 
less  than  it  did  before  .\pril  1. 

Basie  rates  remain  the  vnne.  What  you  stive  is 
the  difference  Ixttween  the  old  and  the  new  tax. 
I'Acrx  bit  of  the  tax  reduction  goes  to  onr  custom¬ 
ers.  'I'lie  tele|jhone  com])any  does  not  keep  any 
part  of  it. 

Now  von  can  use  Long  Distance  in  yonr  busi¬ 
ness  even  more  profitably  than  before. 


LONG  DISTANCE  RATES  ARE 

LOW 

Some  typical  exomplas: 

Philadelphia  to  New  York  .  . 

50i 

Indianapolis  to  Cincinnati  .  . 

55i 

Cleveland  to  Chicago  .... 

$1.00 

St.  Louis  to  Baltimore  .... 

$1.50 

San  Francisco  to  Washington  . 

$2.50 

TheM  ore  daytime  Stotion-to-Stotion  rotes  for  the 
first  three  minutes.  They  do  not  include  the  new, 
lower  federal  excise  tax  of  10%. 

BELL 

TELEPHONE 

SYSTEM 
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Mobley  Colls 
'Em  os  He  Sees 
'Em  in  Sports 

Chicago 

Jack  Mabley,  Chicago  Daily 
News  sports  columnist,  believes 
that  sports  writers  generally  would 
be  better  equipped  to  do  an  ob¬ 
jective  job  if  they  were  first 
trained  as  police  reporters. 

Mr.  Mabley,  who  has  been  call¬ 
ing  ’em  as  he  sees  ’em  for  the 
past  year,  made  this  assertion  in 
offering  a  new  view  of  sports  writ¬ 
ing  in  a  talk  here  before  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Headline  Club  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Cites  Shortcomings 

Just  as  he  levels  with  the  read¬ 
er  in  his  writings  for  the  Daily 
News,  he  offered  some  straight¬ 


forward  opinion  on  the  alleged 
shortcomings  of  sports  writers.  He 
feels  that  sports  writing  has  got¬ 
ten  into  a  rut,  primarily  because 
there  has  been  an  absence  of 
critical  reporting. 

“Perhaps  the  press  agents  have 
succeeded  too  well  in  their  jobs,’’ 
said  Mr.  Mabley.  ‘Tom  Duggan’s — 
.\BC  Chicago  sports  commentator 
and  more  recently  a  sports  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Chicago  American 
— greatest  contribution  to  sports 
was  that  he  became  a  great  dis¬ 
senter.” 

Mr.  Mabley  pointed  out  that 
sports  writers,  like  other  special¬ 
ists  on  a  newspaper,  should  be 
firmly  grounded  first  as  reporters, 
preferably  police  reporters. 

“The  trouble  seems  to  be  that 
sports  writers,  covering  profes¬ 
sional  sports,  have  a  tendency  to 
become  one  happy  family,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “They  get  too  chummy 


HEADING  for  the  A.  N,  P.  A; 
Convention  at  the  WALDORF? 


Don’t  Forget 


We’ll  be  on  hand  and  happy  to  offer  our  usual  assistance  with 
your  PERSONNEL  Problems! 


Be  Sure  to  Follow  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER'S  Current  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  COLUMNS  for  Exceptional  Printing  Equipment  and 
Publication  Buys — Many  Promotional  Ideas  and  Services  are 
listed,  too  .  .  . 


Just  Stop  By  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  Booth  at  Convention 
Headquarters  and  say  Hello! 

Evelyn  Z.  Kolojay 
Classified  Manager. 
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Abitibi  Newsprint 
Output  Increased 

Toronto 

The  newsprint  output  of  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  will 
reach  800,000  tons  within  the 
next  two  years  as  the  result  of 
mill  improvement  and  expansion. 

D.  W.  Ambridge,  company 
president,  advised  stockholders  of 
this  development  at  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  connection  with 
his  report  that  “the  demand  for 
newsprint  is  still  very  good  and 
we  are  disposing  of  our  constantly 
growing  output  without  difficulty.” 

The  requirements  of  many  of 
Abitibi’s  customers  keep  growing, 
Mr.  Ambridge  pointed  out,  and 
the  company  wanted  to  assure 
them  that  Abitibi  is  growing  also 
and  will  meet  their  needs. 

with  the  ball  players  and  manag¬ 
ers.  Turf  writers  are  treated  like 
kings — their  ego  is  salved  beau¬ 
tifully.  As  a  result,  sports  writers 
can’t  be  objective  when  something 
unpleasant  pops  up.  1  don’t  blame 
the  individual  writers,  but  I  do 
blame  the  system.” 

Points  to  Dangers 

Mr.  Mabley  made  it  clear  that 
he  had  no  quarrel  with  publicity 
men  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
furnishing  legitimate  news,  statis¬ 
tics,  etc.,  but  he  was  pointing  out 
the  dangers  of  writers  becoming 
too  friendly  with  news  sources. 

Mr.  Mabley  is  a  newcomer  to 
sports,  but  has  been  with  the 
Daily  News  for  15  years.  After 
more  than  10  years  of  straight 
news  reporting,  he  was  named 
television  columnist,  a  job  he 
finally  shook  a  year  ago  to  enter 
the  sports  field. 

He  has  tried  to  inject  contro¬ 
versy  and  objectivity  on  the 
sports  page,  attracting  considerable 
attention  in  Chicago  for  his  “spec¬ 
tator  approach”  to  sports.  He 
edits  the  “Voice  from  the  Grand¬ 
stand,”  consisting  of  fans’  letters 
and  his  pointed  comments  to  their 
gripes  and  second  guesses.  His 
recent  series  on  high  school  ath¬ 
letic  rowdyism  dealt  frankly  with 
the  underlying  conditions,  namely, 
racial  and  religious  prejudices  of 
high  school  spectators.  He  has 
also  campaigned  for  more  com¬ 
fort  for  sports  fans,  such  as  drink¬ 
ing  fountains,  at  the  Chicago  Sta¬ 
dium.  Last  week  he  came  up 
with  a  list  of  TV  stations  within 
200  miles  of  Chicago  slated  to 
carry  the  Gavilan-Olson  fight, 
which  had  been  blacked  out  in 
Chicago. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Mabley  is  none 
too  popular  with  many  Chicago 
sports  promoters.  “We  have  had 
to  scratch  a  little  harder  to  get 
our  news,”  he  said.  “Aside  from 
routine  game  assignments,  I  try 
to  write  something  that  can’t  be 
read  any  place  else.  This  leaves 
only  fresh  news  or  opinion  for 
me.  It  is  a  high  standard  to  fol¬ 
low,  but  it  is  very  rewarding.” 
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Press-Radio  I 

Joint  Venture  I 

In  Journalism 

Indianapous 

Newspapers  that  don’t  own  radio 
stations  may  feel  lonely  indeed  ia 
the  midst  of  so  many  such  modem 
“marriages,”  says  D^n  Smith,  pub¬ 
lic  service  director  of  the  Indim-  ■ 
a  polls  Times.  ; 

The  Times,  he  says,  has  come  up 
with  some  wide-awake  promotions  ‘ 
that  should  dispel  any  “isolationist’ 
complexes  among  stationless  pub-  ! 
fishers.  The  Scripps-Howard  paper 
“romps”  with  two  network  stations 
but  doesn’t  own  so  much  as  a  mi¬ 
crophone. 

“We’re  friends  with  WISH 
(ABC)  and  WFBM-TV  (CBS)  . 
because  we  help  each  other  fairly  ' 
and  with  equal  benefit,”  says  Mr. 
Smith.  “No  unreasonable  publicity 
demands  are  made  on  either  side."  1 

Noteworthy  among  recent  co¬ 
operative  projects  is  the  current  ‘ 
Political  Showcase,  a  joint  venture 
of  WFBM-TV  and  the  Times. 
Weekly,  until  the  Indiana  primaries 
in  May,  candidates  for  political 
office  will  be  interviewed,  panel 
style,  by  Times  political  writers. 

A  half-hour  of  premium  time  is 
made  available  by  WFBM-TV  be¬ 
sides  personnel  and  props.  Both 
newspaper  and  television  station 
use  their  own  medium  to  tell  read¬ 
ers  and  viewers  what’s  coming  next.  , 

Questions  for  the  Political  Show-  V 
case  come  from  Times  readers  who 
submit  them  by  mail,  telephone 
and  telegram  to  City  Editor  Irving 
Leibowitz,  panel  moderator.  A 
different  Times  political  specialist 
asks  the  questions  each  week. 

Newsbreaks  come  fast  during  the 
discussions.  On  one  show,  three  of 
seven  candidates  for  prosecutor  dis¬ 
closed  that  they  favor  legalized 
gambling  in  Indiana.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
clusive  in  the  next  day’s  Times. 

As  many  as  10  candidates  have 
been  interviewed  at  once  in  the 
WFBM-TV  studio,  using  two  cam¬ 
eras  and  name  cards  in  front  of 
the  politicos. 

Like  one  of  the  Times  family  is 
John  Fraim,  WISH  news  editor, 
who  makes  the  city  room  his  office 
five  days  a  week  from  9  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  Mr.  Fraim’s  “studio”  is  a 
large  table  with  a  permanent  mi¬ 
crophone  installation  in  the  center 
of.  the  city  room.  He  newscasts 
about  every  half-hour.  His  time  is 
sponsored  by  WISH’s  regular  ad-  | 
vertisers  but  includes  liberal 
“plug.s”  for  the  Times. 

WISH  will  become  Indianapolis' 
second  TV  station  in  a  few  months, 
and  Times  and  WISH  management 
are  planning  several  cooperative 
ventures. 

■ 

125,  No  'Special' 

Stamford,  Conn. 

The  Stamford  Advocate  marked 
its  125th  anniversary,  April  8.  No  ^ 
special  edition  was  planned. 
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the  increasing  group  of  newspapers  for 
{  which  SHERIDAN  stuffing  machines  ore 

.  solving  a  serious  mailroom  problem. 

Today's  SHERIDAN  installations  constitute  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  proven  machine,  which  is  satisfactorily 
saving  time  and  labor  while  improving  the  handling 
and  distribution  of  Simday  and  multiple  section 
special  editions. 

For  smaller  circulation  papers,  a  new  machine  similar  in 
principle  to  the  larger  model,  is  now  available. 

Your  SHERIDAN  representative  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  how  these  machines  can  help  you. 

Write  today  tor  catalog 
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Gasoline  Linage  Gain 
Follows  Service  Survey 


Cross  to  Receive 
Award  for  Research  Section  Grows; 

Show  Planned 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Forty-six  New  England  newspa¬ 
pers,  although  they  account  for 
only  3%  of  the  total  daily  papers 
published  in  the  United  States,  last 
year  accounted  for  approximately 
13%  of  the  total  U.  S.  newspaper 
gasoline  advertising. 

Their  gain  in  linage  from  13  ma¬ 
jor  oil  companies  was  929,809 
lines,  or  40%  over  1952.  Media 
Records,  reporting  for  110  U.  S. 
newspapers,  shows  a  similar  gain 
nationally  of  only  24%. 

Individual  oil  companies  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers  in  which  they  ad¬ 
vertised  last  year,  in  one  case  from 
eight  in  1952  to  38  in  1953.  They 
also  increased  their  use  of  these 
newspapers,  in  one  company’s  case 
by  89%. 

What  brought  this  situation 
about?  Promotion?  Research?  In¬ 
dividual  selling?  Group  selling? 

Job  Begun  Last  Year 
The  answer  is,  a  combination  of 
all  these  factors — spearheaded  by 
some  simple  but  sensible  research 
by  the  New  England  Newspapers 
Advertising  Bureau. 

The  campaign  to  accomplish  this 
started  last  year  when  NENAB  be¬ 
gan  a  survey  of  gasoline  service 
stations  in  48  New  England  mar¬ 
kets  in  which  it  has  member  news¬ 
papers.  Then  it  tabulated  gasoline 
consumption  by  states  and  pre¬ 
pared  advertising  linage  and  expen¬ 
diture  reports. 

The  material  thus  assembled 
was  then  used  by  member  news¬ 
papers  and  their  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  in  presenta¬ 
tions  to  the  major  oil  companies 
and  their  advertising  agencies.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  market  has  been  analyzed 
and  presented  in  this  way. 

The  result,  as  you  can  see, 
shows  that  the  effort  paid  off.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  sound  planning 
and  planned  selling,  and  a  tribute 
also  to  the  research  leadership  of 
Tony  Glavin,  NENAB’s  director. 

This  week,  NENAB’s  second 
annual  report  on  gasoline  linage 
is  making  the  rounds.  It  shows 
gasoline  advertising  in  47  New 
England  newspapers,  city  by  city, 
by  each  of  13  major  oil  com¬ 
panies.  It  .should  be  welcomed  by 
all  hands,  and  should  prove 
equally  resultful  this  year. 

Also  from  NENAB  this  week 
comes  its  annual  compilation  of 
market  data  for  47  New  England 
cities.  It  includes  for  each  city 
information  on  population,  hous¬ 
ing,  labor  force,  manufacturing, 
trade,  retail  sales  and  outlets,  in¬ 
come  distribution,  school  sy.stems, 
hospitals,  transportation  systems. 
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climate,  and  various  standards  of 
living  indices.  It  also  shows  mer¬ 
chandising  services  offered  by  the 
newspapers,  and  costs  of  national 
advertising  in  each  of  the  papers. 

Youth  Program 

An  inspiring  story  could  be 
written  about  the  contributions 
U.  S.  newspapers  make,  through 
their  various  youth  promotions,  to 
combating  juvenile  delinquency 
and  to  building  character  in  young 
people. 

Important  in  this  story  would 
be  the  youth  program  conducted 
the  year  around  by  the  New  York 
Mirror.  It  is  probably  the  largest 
such  program  conducted  by  any 
newspaper.  Its  athletic  events 
alone,  and  its  festival  and  group 
singing  events,  attracted  78,000 
competitors  and  drew  more  than 
1,000,000  spectators  to  New  York 
City’s  parks  last  year. 

The  Mirror's  youth  program 
story  for  1953  is  told  in  a  hand¬ 
some  illustrated  brochure  mailed 
this  week  from  the  office  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  Charles  B.  McCabe.  “Look¬ 
ing  Ahead,”  it  is  called — a  title 
which  might  well  be  applied  to 
all  newspaper  youth  programs, 
and  something  the  Mirror  has 
been  doing  for  14  years,  its  youth 
program  having  been  started  in 
1942. 

Business  in  Maine 

As  ITS  answer  to  current  reces¬ 
sion  talk,  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News  this  week  started  a  series  of 
stories  telling  how  business  in  its 
area  is  good  and  getting  better. 

“We  conducted  a  survey  of  plus 
business,”  John  W,  Moran,  the 
paper’s  PD,  reports.  “This  shows 
expansion,  new  buildings,  extra 
business  adding  up  to  $100,000,- 
000  for  our  circulation  area.  This 
is  in  addition  to  our  fair  share  of 
a  $200,000,000  Summer  tourist 
business  and  our  regular  $320,- 
857,000  retail  business. 

“The  few  businessmen  to  whom 
we  outlined  our  plans  were  posi¬ 
tively  enthusiastic.  One  of  them, 
tired  of  all  the  blues  talk  by 
friends  in  the  same  business, 
started  a  series  of  newspaper  ads. 
Last  week  he  reported  that  his 
business  is  ahead  of  last  year,  his 
all-time  record.” 

Everyday  Readers 

New  York  City  newspapers, 
largely  deprived  of  the  stabilizing 
effects  of  home  delivered  circula¬ 
tion,  suffer  probably  more  than 
other  papers  over  the  country 
from  circulation  ups  and  downs 
on  the  various  davs  of  the  week. 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Harold  L.  Cross,  author  of  “The 
People’s  Right  to  Know,”  will  be 
honored  at  a  Rutgers  school  of 
journalism  dinner  here  Thursday, 
April  29. 

Dr.  Cross,  New  York  attorney 
and  former  lecturer  on  press  law 
at  Columbia  University,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  annual  research  award 
of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  national 
journalism  scholarship  society. 

His  book  has  been  selected  by 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha  as  the  best  piece 
of  journalism  research  published 
in  1953.  The  book  is  a  survey  of 
the  rights  of  the  press  to  collect 
information  from  public  records. 

Two  of  them  are  currently  util¬ 
izing  their  Sunday  papers  for  in¬ 
paper  promotions  selling  the  week¬ 
day  papers.  For  some  months 
now  the  New  York  Times  has 
been  running  a  large  Sunday  pro¬ 
motion  headlined  “The  Week 
Ahead”  and  detailing  some  of  the 
stories  it  will  cover  during  the 
week. 

The  Herald  Tribune,  promoting 
home  delivery,  is  also  using  large- 
space  Sunday  promotion  telling 
about  some  feature  of  the  paper 
for  each  day  of  the  week.  Barney 
Cameron,  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
circulation  director,  reports  good 
results  from  this  promotion. 

In-paper  promotions  of  this 
kind  are  assuming  greater  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  competition  with  TV 
for  reader  time.  The  idea  is  that 
if  you  can  tell  the  reader  about 
something  upcoming  that  will  stir 
his  interest  in  tomorrow’s  paper, 
he  might  even  miss  a  TV  show 
to  read  it. 

In  the  Bag 

The  New  York  Joiirtial- Amer¬ 
ican  promoting  its  pull-out  Sunday 
TV  program  guide  to  advertisers 
as  “A  Sunday  punch  that  lasts  all 
week.”  Currently  out  with  a  bro¬ 
chure  quoting  network  executives 
about  the  section’s  value. 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  promot¬ 
ing  its  “Southland  Living”  Sunday 
tabloid  magazine. 

Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram  uses 
a  good  lure  to  lure  ad  men-fisher- 
men  to  its  market.  It  mails  them 
a  little  folder  adorned  with  a  lure 
that  ought  to  work  in  the  Brule 
River,  “the  trout  stream  of  presi¬ 
dents.”  The  Telegram,  of  course, 
as  the  folder  points  out,  is  the 
lure  they  should  use  to  sell  Up¬ 
per  Wisconsin. 

■ 

Cleveland  D-I-Y  Show 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer  will  promote  that  city’s  first 
Do-It-Yourself  show  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Area,  May  8-16,  according  to 
Howard  J.  Brown,  Plain  Dealer 
promotion  department.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  show,  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  the  Cleveland  News  will  spon¬ 
sor  a  contest  for  home  handvmen. 


Detroit 

The  Do-It-Yourself  Pages  now 
published  as  an  independent  sec¬ 
tion  every  Monday  by  the  Detroit 
News,  after  having  its  initial  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Home  Section, 
have  proved  a  success  as  a  news¬ 
paper  feature. 

Years  ago  when  it  became  ob¬ 
vious  that  there  was  a  need  for 
such  editorial  matter,  the  editors 
of  the  Detroit  News  devoted  more 
and  more  space  to  the  Do-It-Your- 
self  phase  in  its  Builders  pages. 
Nursing  this  field  along,  the  next 
.step  was  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  column  conducted  by  a 
staff  writer,  catering  to  the  desires 
and  problems  of  the  homemaker 
and  the  handyman. 

After  close  observation  of  the 
column  and  the  sudden  sweeping 
popularity  of  the  Do-It-Yourself 
projects,  the  Detroit  News  ap¬ 
pointed  Carl  Konzelman,  of  the 
city  staff,  to  work  up  a  dummy  and 
to  gather  material  which  would  in¬ 
dicate  the  length  of  time  the  pages 
could  continue.  He  uncovered  a 
wealth  of  material,  enough  to  in¬ 
sure  the  life  of  the  pages. 

On  Saturday,  Sept.  19,  1953,  the 
l>:lroit  News  published  the  first 
regular  Do-It-Yourself  section  in 
America.  Later  the  demand  for 
space  caused  it  to  be  transferred 
to  Monday’s  issue.  Currently  two 
to  three  full  pages  are  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Do-It-Yourself  news. 

Reader  inducements  are  unlimit¬ 
ed.  Response  is  encouraged  on 
every  phase  through  the  free  dis¬ 
tribution  of  pamphlets,  leaflets  and 
home  guides.  Manufacturers  were 
more  than  willing  to  cooperate  by 
making  these  available  at  no  cost 
to  the  newspaper. 

Now,  with  interest  at  its  peak, 
the  Detroit  News  has  announced 
plan.s  to  stage  an  annual  Do-It- 
Yourself  Show  at  the  Michigan 
National  Guard  Armory,  Sept.  11- 
19. 


Do-It-Yourseli  Show 
For  Iowa  State  Fair 

Des  Moines 
The  Do-It-Yourself  craze  has 
swept  into  Iowa  and  a  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  show,  Oct. 
23-31,  will  keep  it  rolling,  accord¬ 
ing  to  plans  announced  by  Bert 
Stolpe,  the  newspapers’  director 
of  promotion  and  public  relations. 

The  largest  building  on  the 
Iowa  State  Fair  grounds  will  house 
the  show. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister  has  been  using  Steve  Filing- 
son’s  “how-to”  articles  as  a  maga¬ 
zine  feature  for  several  months. 
Impressive  response  to  his  offer 
to  sell  woodwork  patterns  through 
the  newspaper  was  a  factor  in  the 
papers’  decision  to  sponsor  the 
show,  Mr.  Stolpe  said. 
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sea,  air  and  atoms 

The  1933  Annual  Report  of  General  Dynamics 
describes  a  year  of  exceptional  achievement  by 
the  Corporation  in  fields  of  hydrodynamics, 
aerodynamics  and  nucleodynamics. 

These  significant  accomplishments  are 
reflected  in  the  highest  annual  sales  and 
earnings  in  the  Corporation’s  history 
—  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  5455» 
in  net  sales,  and  of  26%  in  net  earnings. 


Net  Soles . 

Profit  Before  Toxes . 

Net  Eornings . . . 

Net  Eornings  per  Common  Shore.... 

..  $204,644,279 

12.693.803 

6.218.803 
7.01 

2,796,569 

$134,551,610 

10,567,176 

4,917,176 

5.72 

2,112,510 

Working  Copitol  . . 

..  24,436,138 

22,172,249 

Plont  ond  Equipment 

(less  Depreciotionf  . . 

7,110,087 

6,840,114 

Net  Worth  . 

...  31,184,427 

26,755,545 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS 


DIVISIONS 


GD  Ee  C-L  ED 

101  ioi  loi  m 


QENCRAL  dynamics  corporation  •  448  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  •  PLANTS:  CROTON,  CONN.,  BAYONNE,  N.  J..  MONTREAL.  CANAO^f 
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The  Nation's  Economy 


continued  from  page  13 
heavy  industry,  steel,  are  being 
added  diversity  of  light  metal  work¬ 
ing  indastries,  aluminum,  copper, 
brass,  magnesium,  plus  concentra¬ 
tion  here  of  electronics  enterprises. 

With  over  60,000  new  living 
units  built  in  last  five  years,  de¬ 
velopers  propose  as  many  units 
this  year  as  last,  or  approximately 
12,000.  Public  housing  and  re¬ 
development  programs  under  way 
and  assured  call  for  about  2,500 
units. 

Average  earnings  per  week  in 
state  $67.89,  against  $66.71  year 
ago;  and  in  city,  $73.72  per  week 
against  $73.17  in  mid-February, 
1953. 

Carroll  E.  Williams 
Business  Editor, 

Baltimore  Sun. 


MICHIGAN 


Weil 


MINNESOTA 

More  Jobs  With  Taconite 
Over-all  Duluth  economy  rela¬ 
tively  high  .  .  .  some  soft  spots 
and  cut-backs.  Authorities  gener¬ 
ally  optimistic  over  outlook  includ¬ 
ing  major  outlays  in  area  includ¬ 
ing  $500,000,000  taconite  program 
now  underway.  .  .  .  $6,000,000 
school  bond  issue  approved.  .  .  . 
Taconite  construction  in  area 
should  require  3,000-4,000  more 
workers  than  1953.  .  .  .  Duluth 
employment  increase  of  2,200  seen 
by  May  31.  ...  Of  40  executives 
contacted,  15  say  business  better 
than  1953,  9  even,  and  16  report 
less. 

B.  H.  Ridder,  Jr. 

Publisher, 

Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune. 


Prospects  'Strong  and  Bright’ 

The  Hagerstown  area  continues 
to  enjoy  a  steady  economic  growth 
and  expansion. 

While  it  is  true  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  about  5%  from  peak 
employment,  percentagewise  em¬ 
ployment  here  is  high. 

The  steady  growth  over  the  last 
few  years  from  small  new  indus¬ 
tries  and  expansion  of  existing  in¬ 
dustries  continues.  Over  $10,000,- 
000  in  diversified  new  construction 
is  already  planned  for  1954. 

An  accelerated  home  building 
program  continues. 

Economic  prospects  are  “strong 
and  bright.” 

William  Preston  Lane.  Jr. 

Publisher. 

Hagerstown  Herald-Mail. 


On  Upgrade  After  Mild  Downturn 

Business  appears  to  be  on  the 
upgrade  again  after  a  mild  down¬ 
turn  from  the  all-time  peak  reached 
late  in  1953. 

As  of  March 
15,  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  4.5% 
as  against  1.6% 
last  Dec.  15  and 
1.6%  on  March 
15,  1953.  With  a 
brief  exception  in 
1949,  current  em¬ 
ployment  here 
represents  a  gen¬ 
erally  steady  gain 
since  1940. 

Major  industrial  projects  an¬ 
nounced  for  Grand  Rapids  include 
a  $6,000,000  addition  to  Michigan 
Bell  central  office  exchange  and  a 
$2,200,000  addition  to  General 
Motors  Fisher  Body  Grand  Rapids 
Plant  No.  1.  (Three  General  Mo¬ 
tors  plants  employ  around  8,000 
workers  here). 

Housing  starts  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  this  year  are  well  ahead  of  the 
like  period  last  year. 

Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr. 

Publisher, 

Grand  Rapids  Herald. 


Await  Opening  of  Ship  Season 

March  employment  (area  of¬ 
fice)  was  7,651  as  compared  to 
all-time  March  15  high  of  7,997 
in  1953.  Sea-sonal  layoffs  by  iron 
mining  industry  raised  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  total  for  area 
office  to  2,000.  Most  of  these  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  to  work  after  open¬ 
ing  of  iron  ore  shipping  season 
April  20. 

One  new  iron  ore  purification 
plant  to  be  built  near  Hibbing  dur¬ 
ing  Summer.  Community  gets  in¬ 
direct  benefits  from  multi-million 
dollar  Taconite  plant  construction 
underway  on  East  Mesaba  range. 

About  $3,000,000  in  new  pub¬ 
lic  and  semi-public  construction  to 
be  started  this  year. 

W.  L.  Anderson, 

City  Editor, 

Hibbing  Daily  Tribune. 

MISSISSIPPI 

30%  Rise  in  Job  Placements 

Business  activity  curve  for  the 
city  is  moving  upward  at  rapid 
pace.  First  quarter  sales  $10  mil¬ 
lion.  Non-agriculture  employment 
level  higher  than  last  year.  State 
reports  job  placements  up  one- 
third  for  March  over  February. 
Claims  for  employment  insurance 
dropped  31%. 

Sears  is  constructing  first  class 
store  in  100-acres  shopping  center 
adjacent  to  downtown  Laurel. 
Fine  Brothers  Matison,  long-estab¬ 
lished  department  store,  spending 
$200,000  to  double  store  size. 

Thomas  M.  Gibbons 
Publisher, 

Laurel  Leader  Call. 


CAMDEN — The  Sound  of  the  Hammer  and  Sow 

Business  is  good,  retail  sales  prospects  look  bright.  Camden  is 
on  the  march  forward. 

Due  to  the  seasonal  factor,  the  outlook  for  the  next  two  months 
looks  excellent.  Food  canneries,  construction,  the  race  track,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  businesses  account  for  the  bright  prospects.  There 
has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  small  firms  who  are 
hiring  additional  workers. 

Either  in  the  making  or,  on  the  drawing  board,  arc  well  over 
$75,000,000  in  industrial,  civic  and  residential  expansion  projects. 
In  the  Cherry  Hill  Section  of  Delaware  Township  you  will  find  a 
proposed  $30,000,000  apartment  development  to  house  2,000  fami¬ 
lies.  A  $15,000,000  shopping  center. 

Work  has  already  started  on  the  $1,000,000  Cherry  Hill  Inn  as 
well  as  the  new  RC.\  j>ersonnel  buildings  which  will  accommodate 
1,400  employes. 

Soon  Camden  will  have  a  new  Lit  Brothers  store  and  firms  such 
as  Radio  Condenser  (sjiending  $1,500,000  on  plant  expansion)  are 
changing  the  skyline  of  the  town. 

Early  this  Spring  work  is  scheduled  to  start  on  an  $8,000, 0(X) 
apartment  unit  in  Pennsauken  and  a  multi-million  dollar  shopping 
center  is  planned  for  the  same  area.  In  addition,  U.  S.  Steel  Prod¬ 
ucts  has  broken  ground  for  their  new  plant.  .\ir  Reduction  is  build¬ 
ing  a  plant  which  will  cost  over  $2,000,000.  General  Baking’s  new 
$2,000,000  plant  has  been  completed. 

In  the  greater  Camden  Area,  the  sound  of  the  hammer,  the  saw 
and  the  movement  of  building  equipment  can  lie  seen  or  heard. 

Virginia  W.  Wilton 
Promotion  Manager 
Camden  Courier-Post 


months.  Plans  for  a  $20  million 
housing  and  shopping  center,  with 
2,000  homes,  were  announced  last 
week. 

The  first  10  days  of  April 
brought  us  a  display  advertising 
increase  of  17%  over  the  first  10 
days  of  April,  1953. 

Wilson  W.  Condict 
Advertising  Director, 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


MISSOURI 

$20M  Housing-Shopping  Center 

Employment  in  St.  Louis  is  off 
about  4%  from  last  year,  with  the 
largest  reductions  in  heavy  goods, 
steel  and  shoes.  Some  reductions 
in  overtime  and  extra  shift  work. 

Industrial  development  is  still 
improving.  Two  new  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  with  department  store  branches 
are  now  building. 

Housing  starts  are  also  almost 
double  last  year  for  the  first  three 


NEBRASKA 

Population  Growth 

The  number  of  new  home  per¬ 
mits  in  Lincoln,  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1954  is  slightly  higher  than 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1953. 

Population  growth  of  5%  in  two 
years  plus  a  very  large  installation 
of  an  air  base  are  the  two  factors 
which  are  given  credit  for  mov¬ 
ing  Lincoln  and  keeping  it  above 
par  in  business  activity  compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Industrial  employment  in  West¬ 
ern  Electric,  Goodyear  and  Elgin, 
manufacturing  plants  combined 
show  employment  about  7%  less 
than  the  corresponding  period  a 
year  ago. 

Net  income  of  the  average  city 
household  is  reported  to  be  up 
13%  above  the  national  average. 

Total  advertising  in  the  Journal 
and  Star  newspapers  January  1 
through  April  8,  is  up  2%  over 
the  corresponding  figure  of  a  year 
ago.  The  circulation  is  slightly 
larger  than  a  year  ago. 

Joe  W.  Seacrest 
Co-publisher 

Lincoln  Journai. 
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Big  Industrial  Expenditure 
Unemployment  was  about  the 
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only  smudge  on  an  otherwise 
bright  economic  picture  as  Omaha 
ended  the  first  quarter. 

Most  indicators  showed  in¬ 
increases. 

As  of  March  19,  there  were  | 
1,017  units  of  housing  under  con-  * 
struction,  the  first  month  this  fig¬ 
ure  has  increased  since  last  June. 

The  state  said  unemployment  de¬ 
clined  from  a  March  1  peak  of 
6,100  to  5,800  near  the  end  of 
March.  These  figures  in  compari¬ 
son  with  a  total  labor  force  of 
149,000  puts  the  city  in  a  light 
surplus  labor  classification. 

Industrial  development  is  strong. 
Continental  Can  Company  is  com¬ 
pleting  a  $7,500,000  plant  on  a 
315-acre  site. 

The  Omaha  Public  Power  Dis¬ 
trict  is  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  a  $17,200,000  power  plant. 

Allied  Chemical  Dye  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  about  finish^  its  nitro¬ 
gen  division  plant  10  miles  south 
of  the  city.  This  is  a  project  in 
the  $30,000,000  class. 

Safeway  Stores  soon  will  start 
construction  on  a  multi-million- 
dollar  distribution  plant. 

Walter  Panko,  Jr. 

Business  reporter,  ^ 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Group  Action  Keeps  Town  Steady 
Steady  best  describes  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Nashua  at  the  moment. 
The  city  is  not  experiencing  a 
boom  but  a  sound  economy  based 
on  diversification  which  bespeaks  a 
healthy  community. 

Nashua  N.  H.  Foundation,  a  pri- 
(Continued  on  page  132A)  ^ 
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continued  from  page  132 

vate  capital  enterprise,  was  formed 
when  Textron  made  known  its 
plans  to  leave  our  city.  Comprised 
of  a  group  of  civic-minded  citizens 
the  Foundation  bought  the  Tex¬ 
tron  property  and  proceeded  to  sell 
or  lease  space  to  new  industry. 
Profit  from  the  Foundation’s  en¬ 
terprise  goes  to  the  Crippled  Chil- 
I  Jren’s  Hospital  at  Crotched  Moun- 
t  tain,  N.  H. 

As  recently  as  two  weeks  ago 
j  Textronics,  a  new  electronics  com- 
V  pany  which  will  employ  200  at  the 
start  of  operations,  announced  its 
coming  to  Nashua.  This  brings  to 
74  the  number  of  industries  op¬ 
erating  in  this  city  with  all  of  the 
old  factory  space  occupied  and 
other  plants  housed  in  new  con¬ 
struction. 

As  a  result,  Nashua  is  experi¬ 
encing  growth  at  a  time  when  some 
other  New  England  communities 
are  concerned  about  decline.  Em¬ 
ployment,  purchasing  power,  build- 
'  ing  and  retail  activity  continue 
steady. 

Albert  Spendlove 
Publisher, 

Nashua  Telegraph. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Sound  and  Encouraging 

Economic  conditions  in  Bay- 
I  onne  are  sound  and  encouraging, 
r  and  would  be  even  more  so  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  few  layoffs  at  one  of 
the  local  refinerie.s  have  created  a 
slack  that  other  businesses’  devel¬ 
opment  has  had  to  absorb.  At  all 
the  other  industries  production  is 
proceeding  normally,  and  new  in¬ 
dustrial  construction  continues. 

There  are  signs  of  additional  in- 
diLstrial  development  in  the  city, 
and  the  tendency  in  that  direction 
has  been  accelerated  by  the  start 
of  work  on  a  new  bridge  linking 
Bayonne  with  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike. 

One-family  home  construction 
continues  at  a  brisk  pace.  The  city 
has  four  completed  projects  under 
auspices  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  —  a  record  un- 
oqualed  elsewhere  in  the  country 
— and  a  fifth  such  project  is  pro¬ 
posed. 

Retail  sales  have  been  helped  by 
the  cancellation  of  the  excise  taxes 
and  the  arrival  of  real  Spring 
weather. 

R  Sydney  A.  Lazarus 

Co-publisher, 

Bayonne  Times. 

NEW  YORK 

Confidence,  Contentment 
The  Elmira  area  is  weathering 
the  “psychological  depression’’  in 
fine  style.  It  is  enjoying  a  veritable 
boom  of  some  three  years’  dura¬ 
tion,  with  new  and  expanded  in¬ 
dustries  and  opening  of  vast  new 
residential  sections,  and  home  con¬ 
struction  exceeding  any  develop¬ 


ment  of  the  past.  There  are  no 
signs  of  fear  for  the  future. 

The  highly  diversified  industries 
of  both  the  city  and  immediate 
area  have  so  far  been  little  affected 
and  there  has  been  little  unemploy¬ 
ment,  though  it  has  increas^ 
slightly  and  sporadically;  but  not 
to  a  point  to  materially  affect  buy¬ 
ing.  New  retail  stores  are  coming, 
old  ones  expanding  and  improv¬ 
ing;  notably  a  mammoth  new  Sears 
establishment  and  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

There  is  confidence  and  content¬ 
ment  hereabouts. 

Frank  Tripp 
Publisher, 

Elmira  Star-Gazette. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

‘Fair  Year*  in  Textile  Mills 
A  SPOT  check  of  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  revealed  that  management 
expects  a  “fair  year’’  with  employ¬ 
ment  at  slightly  less  than  the  same 
level  of  1953  though  workers  pres¬ 
ently  are  receiving  about  10%  less 
time  on  the  job.  The  outlook  is 
for  no  layoffs  for  the  next  60  to 
90  days. 

An  executive  of  the  Cannon 
Mills,  which  employs  upwards  of 
18,000  in  its  plants  here  and  in 
nearby  Kannapolis,  said  the  out¬ 
look  for  1954  as  a  whole  points 
to  a  year  of  business  equally  as 
good  as  in  1953. 

E.  Ray  King 
Business  Manager, 

Concord  Tribune. 


OHIO 

‘Fear  Psychology’  Dissipated 

Economic  conditions  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  area  have  shown  a  healthy 
stability  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1954,  and  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  there 
has  been  a  per¬ 
ceptible  improve- 


ment.  Indications 

are  that  the  “fear 

psychology”  has 

*  4  ^ 

run  its  course  and 

is  being  dissipat¬ 
ed  by  favorable 
conditions. 

Employment 
continues  high, 
with  some  reduc- 

■ 

Taft 

tion  in  the  amount  of  overtime, 
and  recent  weeks  have  seen  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  claims 
for  unemployment  compensation, 
which  reached  a  peak  early  in 
March. 

Industry  continues  to  expand  at 
slightly  lesser  rates  than  during  the 
Korean  War  period — both  in  the 
development  of  new  industries  and 
the  expansion  of  existing  busi¬ 
nesses.  New  construction  contin¬ 
ues  at  a  good  level  with  city,  state 
and  federal  government  projects 
leading  the  way. 

Home  construction  is  only  slight¬ 
ly  below  the  all  time  high  and 
promises  to  pass  the  previous  rec¬ 
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ord  in  the  second  quarter. 

Some  “water’’  is  being  squeezed 
out  of  the  local  economy,  but 
steady  solid  growth  on  a  sound 
business  base  continues  to  be  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Cincinnati  area. 

Lloyd  B.  Taft 
Executive  Vicepresident, 

Cincinnati  Times-Star. 
«  *  • 

Plant  Dismissals  Level  Off 

While  an  estimated  30,000  per¬ 
sons  are  unemployed  in  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area,  latest  figures  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Ohio  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  indicate  a  levelling 
off  in  plant  dismissals. 

The  Honte  Builders  Association 
of  Greater  Cleveland  estimates  that 
11.000  units  will  go  up  this  year, 
slightly  below  1953  volume.  Two 
major  community  developments  are 
under  construction.  These  are  the 
$34  million  Meadowbrook  project 
and  the  $17  million  Southgate  Cen¬ 
ter.  These  include  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  and  large  adjacent  housing  de¬ 
velopments. 

Major  industrial  construction  un¬ 
der  way  includes  a  $40  million 
heavy  forging  press  program  for 
the  Air  Force  at  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America;  Ford  Motor  Co.’s 
stamping  plant  in  Walton  Hills 
and  a  second  engine  plant  in  Brook 
Park,  costing  an  estimated  $60  mil¬ 
lion  each;  and  two  additions  to  the 
General  Motors  Corp.  Chevrolet 
Cleveland  plant. 

Sterling  E.  Graham 
President, 

Forest  City  Publishing  Company. 

*  *  * 

Auto  Factory  Work  Steps  Up 

Toledo’s  economy,  which  sagged 
during  the  Winter  slump  in  the 
automotive  industry,  shows  defi¬ 
nite  signs  of  an  upswing.  Biggest 
dose  of  “Spring  tonic”  was  a  re¬ 
cent  announcement  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  had  cancelled 
orders  for  jeeps,  had  reconsidered 
and  would  take  500  jeeps  a  month 
“for  an  indefinite  period”  from 
Toledo’s  largest  single  employer. 

The  day  after  this  announcement 
broke  retail  sales  bounded  up. 
More  important  to  local  economy, 
however,  was  announcement  by 
Willys  that  all  body  work  on 
Willys  and  Kaiser  cars  was  being 
shifted  from  two  Michigan  plants 
to  the  home  factory  in  Toledo. 

Unemployment  Ls  pegged  at 
about  17,000,  mostly  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  or  auto  supplier  firms  or 
8%  of  available  labor  force.  On 
the  other  hand,  employment  is  near 
an  all-time  high,  with  188,000  per¬ 
sons,  gainfully  employed  in  local 
area  plants.  Unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  claims  are  dropping 
weekly  as  the  auto  industry  picks 
up  speed. 

Harry  Roberts 
Promotion  Manager, 

Toledo  Blade. 


OKLAHOMA 

A  Good  Rain  Would  Help 

Business  conditions  apparently 
are  pretty  sound.  The  weakest  link 


is  employment,  but  that  shows 
improvement.  April  started  with 
450  fewer  persons  unemployed  than 
at  the  start  of  March.  There  still 
are  7,000  persons  estimated  un¬ 
employed  in  OJdahoma  county; 
157,450  persons  employed. 

First  quarter  construction  in 
Oklahoma  City  proper  the  first 
quarter  1954  was  826  houses,  val¬ 
ued  at  $6,387,700.  Real  estate  men 
say  sales  are  easy  because  of  bet¬ 
ter  mortgage  market. 

Merchants  say  they  have  to  pro¬ 
mote  hard,  but  that  sales  to  city 
customers  are  good.  Business  from 
out  of  town,  particularly  from 
drouth  -  stricken  west  portion  of 
state,  is  down.  A  good  rain  would 
bring  it  back,  some  say. 

Wayne  Mackey 
Reporter, 

Oklahoma  City  Times. 

OREGON 

Back  to  Work  Movement 

Business  is  satisfactory  and  im¬ 
proving  in  Albany,  in  the  center 
of  the  Willamette  valley  in  West¬ 
ern  Oregon.  There  was  a  slight 
general  decline  in  most  all  lines 
during  January  and  February,  but 
March  has  shown  a  definite  im¬ 
provement  and  this  is  increasing 
into  April. 

Employment  has  taken  a  definite 
upturn  with  the  return  to  work 
of  several  thousand  employes  in 
saw  mills,  plywood  mills,  lumber 
camps,  trucking  and  allied  branches 
of  the  timber  industry.  Prices  for 
logs,  lumber  and  plywood  have 
turned  up  and  demand  is  good. 
Retail  sales  during  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  were  down  but  in  some  cases 
March  was  up  to  March,  1953 
and  since  then  an  improvement  of 
at  least  5%  has  appeared. 

Ralph  R.  Cronise 
Publisher, 

Albany  Democrat-Herald. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Nobody  Is  Really  Pevsimistic 

Allentown  is  not  as  well  off 
as  it  was  in  1953,  but  nobody  is 
really  pessimistic. 

1953  was  Allentown’s  best  year. 
Business  volume  was  $1,165,000,- 
000,  the  fourth  consecutive  billion- 
dollar  year. 

There  were  88.000  employed  in 
.Allentown  and  Lehigh  County. 
Now  3,000  are  unemployed.  But, 
the  rate  of  separations  has  decel¬ 
erated  rapidly. 

No  substantial  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  is  underway.  There  are  some 
programs  of  rehabilitation  and  im¬ 
provement  in  anticipation  of  pro¬ 
duction  stepup.s. 

The  overall  view  is  that  Allen¬ 
town,  with  diversified  industry  and 
an  expanding  retail  trading  area, 
can  absorb  the  present  slight  eco¬ 
nomic  shock  with  ease  and  ad¬ 
vance  rapidly  when  the  expected 
upturn  develops. 

David  A.  Miller 
Publisher, 

Allentown  Call-Chronicle. 

(Continued  on  page  140) 
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How  many  papers  have  an  in¬ 
centive  or  Iwnus  plan  for  retail 
advertising  salesmen,  and  what 
plans  are  favored — individual  plan 
or  group  plan? 

What  are  policies  of  various 
newspapers  in  proofs  to  advertisers, 
revised  proofs,  deadlines  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  proofs,  etc? 

Has  local  advertising  been  in¬ 
creased  because  of  adding  Family 
Weekly  as  a  Sunday  supplement? 
Has  it  had  any  effect  on  national 
advertising? 

How  many  papers  accept  adver¬ 
tising  from  nearby  shopping  cen¬ 
ters? 

Are  any  papers  getting  com¬ 
plaints  from  national  advertisers 
about  excessive  shrinkage? 

What  newspapers  have  a  plan 
whereby  they  bill  merchants  a  flat 
amount  monthly  and  use  this  rev¬ 
enue  to  run  advertising  on  com¬ 
munity  projects? 

Do  any  newspapers  charge  gro¬ 
cery  chains  more  for  advertising 
space? 

Discussion  of  method  of  new  car 
advertising. 

How  many  newspapers  allow  a 
2%  cash  discount  to  local  adver¬ 
tisers  who  pay  their  bills  within  10 
days? 

Circulation 


How  many  papers  find  collec¬ 
tions  are  slowing  down? 

Since  most  television  programs 
are  night-hour  attractions,  has  there 
been  any  appreciable  switch  from 
evening  to  morning  newspaper  read¬ 
ing? 

Editorial 


What  is  being  done  by  papers 
in  the  10,000  to  50,000  circulation 
group  to  fight  the  insidious  inroads 
to  undermine  the  right  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  know  what  their  officials  are 
doing? 

Is  there  need  for  a  revision  of 
the  codes  of  ethics  by  various  press 
associations  —  state,  area  and  na¬ 
tional? 

What  do  the  members  of  this 
group  feel  about  wire-photo  as  an 
essential  service? 

How  many  one  -  man  editorial 
pages  get  help  from  members  of 
the  news  staff  in  writing  occasional 
editorials? 

What  effect  has  television  had 
on  style  of  news  writing? 

Labor 


“Can’t  talk  with  you  now;  my  wife  wants  to  see  a  subcommittee 
in  action.” 


How  many  find  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  for  training  apprentices  is  not 
satisfactory? 

How  many  have  a  five-day  week 
in  the  newsroom? 

How  many  newspapers  have  em¬ 
ploye  suggestion  systems? 

Mechanical 

A  few  newspapers  have  adopted 
a  9-column  format.  What  has  been 
their  experience?  How  costly  is  the 


In  color  advertising  do  extra 
charges  cover  only  the  actual 
added  cost  or  do  they  also  produce 
a  profit? 

How  many  papers  make  a  flat 
extra  charge  for  color? 

Do  any  newspapers  microfilm 
for  their  own  records  the  individ¬ 
ual  sales  slips  on  advertising  orders 
and  send  the  original  slips  with 
monthly  statement  to  the  customer 
(similar  to  billing  method  of  some 


Labor 

What  has  been  the  experience 
of  members  in  the  operation  of 
employe  credit  unions? 

Among  members  with  pension 
plans,  how  many  pay  the  entire 
cost? 

How  can  a  newspaper  develop 
a  sound  program  of  group  insur¬ 
ance? 

What  are  the  essentials  of  a 
sound  retirement  program? 


Have  any  papers  in  the  group 
10,000  to  50,000  circulation  in¬ 
creased  the  price  of  the  Sunday 
paper  to  20c? 

For  small  newspapers  how  do 
leased  cars  compare  with  office 
owned  cars  and  trucks? 

How  many  newspapers  in  smaller 
groups  still  employ  outside  solici¬ 
tors  for  mail  circulation? 

Do  special  subscription  price  of¬ 
fers  pay  off  in  long  run? 

How  many  papers  have  a  sp>ecial 
farm  edition  or  section? 

Are  carrier  contests  losing  their 
effect? 

What  experience  have  members 
had  with  Newspaperboy  insurance 
coverage? 

Do  any  papers  have  a  sliding 
scale  of  pay  for  district  managers? 


changeover? 

Must  all  small  dailies  adopt  the 
1 1  Vi  pica,  9-column  format? 

What  are  the  advantages  of 
stereotyping  as  against  direct  print¬ 
ing  of  Fairchild  Sican-A-Graver 
cuts? 

How  many  newspapers  that  have 
reduced  column  widths  are  main¬ 
taining  stereotype  mat  shrinkage  as 
it  was  before  the  column  width  re¬ 
duction? 

Topics  suggested  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers  with  circulations  over  50,000 
included  the  following: 

Advertising 

Has  national  advertising  been 
diverted  in  non-competitive  cities 
as  a  result  of  adding  Parade,  This 
Week,  American  Weekly,  other 
supplement? 


department  stores)? 

What  are  newspapers  doing 
about  developing  business  in  sub¬ 
urban  shopping  centers? 

How  do  newspapers  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  from  individual  merchants 
located  in  shopping  centers? 

What  is  being  done  by  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  to  combat 
use  of  TV  by  local  merchants? 

Circulation 

Do  Sunday  supplements  increase 
circulation?  Are  supplements  pro¬ 
moted  vigorously? 

What  newspapers  have  recently 
increased  the  single  copy  price? 

Have  the  7c  paper  and  the  10c 
paper  been  a  success? 

How  many  papers  will  raise  their 
subscription  prices  this  year? 

What  experience  have  publishers 
had  in  leasing  automobiles  for  cir¬ 
culation  men  or  photographers? 

What  has  been  the  experience  in 
New  York  State  with  the  new  law 
prohibiting  carriers  under  the  age 
of  18  from  delivering  and  collect¬ 
ing  on  their  routes  before  6  a.m. 
and  after  7  p.m.? 

Who  is  now  or  has  recently 
conducted  a  promotion  campaign 
which  has  been  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful? 

Editorial 

What  effect  has  television  had 
on  style  of  news  writing  or  sports 
writing?  Does  any  editor  believe 
television  will  influence  future  news 
writing? 

What  is  the  policy  of  newspa¬ 
pers  with  regard  to  use  of  minors’ 
names  in  Juvenile  delinquency 
cases? 


Management 

Have  any  newspapers  built  plants 
in  the  so-called  suburban  areas,  ap¬ 
proximately  two  miles  from  tlK 
center  of  the  business  district? 

Have  any  newspapers  estab¬ 
lished  a  policy  with  regard  to  out¬ 
side  activities  of  employes,  such  as 
jobs  on  radio  and  TV  programs, 
publicity  agents,  etc.? 

What  can  a  newspaper  do  or 
.should  do  to  combat  recession  psy¬ 
chology  and  how  can  a  newspaper 
present  the  current  business  news 
which  shows  some  drop  from  last 
year  but  business  is  still  good  meas¬ 
ured  by  anything  besides  a  1953 
standard? 

What  are  some  specific  savings 
ideas  or  programs? 

How  many  papers  have  budgets 
for  entire  plant? 

.Mechanical 

What  has  been  the  experience  of 
newspapers  in  the  use  of  Teletype¬ 
setter  for  stock  tables,  wire  news, 
etc.? 

How  many  papers  have  ROP  full 
color?  How  many  have  only  one 
color? 

Has  anyone  any  special  make- 
ready  or  manning  practices  on 
color  advertising  or  editorial  use 
of  color? 

How  many  newspapers  have 
their  own  engraving  plants? 

How  many  papers  give  physical 
examinations  to  apprentices  before 
they  are  employ^?  How  many 
give  apprentices  aptitude  tests? 

Promotion 

Is  there  a  formula  for  using  TV? 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


JSewspaper  Broker  •  Financial  Consultant 
for  Newspapers 

in  Small,  Medium  and  Large  Markets 


50  East  58th  Street 

New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Eldorado  5-0405 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  CONVENTION  VISITORS 


Abeideen  (S.  D.)  American-News 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram . 

Akron  (0.)  Beacon-Journal . 


. Henr>-  J.  Schmitt . Barclay 

. . Stuart  H.  Perry . St.  Regis 

H.F.  Bailey . ■ 

J  H  Barry  . Waldorf-.Aatoria 

. A.  F. Falk..' . Biltmore 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News . A.  J.  McDonald . 

"  Henry  W.  Stock . Belmont  Kaia 

Herman  F,.  Moecker . B^kman  Towers 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union . Oene  Robb . Waldorf-.Astoria 

^  Hugh  F.  Kieman . 

Albwiv  (Ore.)  Demorrat-Herald . Ralph  R.  Cronise . 

Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune . Paul  C.  Belknap . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Allentown  tPh.)  falWhronirle . Samuel  Miller  . . ^rk  Unc 

Mrs.  Samuel  Miller . Park  Lane 

(ten.  C.  C.  Curtis . Park  Ijuie 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Curtis . Park  Une 

Richard  Hummel . Shelton 

Mrs.  Richard  Hummel . Shelton 

John  W.  Steacy . Shelton 

Floyd  Kalb . Shelton 

Herbert  W.  Weibel . Shelton 

P.  W.  Leisenring . .Algonquin 

Alpena  '.Alich.)  News . Emmet  Richards  . . Waldorf-A^ria 

Mrs.  Emmet  Richards . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Jane  and  .Anne  Richards . Waldorf-  Astoria 

Altoona’fPa.)  Mirror . J.  E.  Holtiingcr . Roosevelt 

James  G.  Slop . Rooseve  t 

Herman  S.  Reifsnyder . Roosevelt 

Richard  E.  Beeler . Roosevelt  . 

Ames  (Iowa)  Tribune . HoUis  J.  Nordyke . VI  atorf-Astoria 

.Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder . Gardiner  Kline . S,*!,  , 

William  B.  LeFavour . W  aldorf-.Astoria 

Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital . Elmer  M.  Jackson,  Jr . 

Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel . Mrs.  Ella  H.  Emerson . 5, 

Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Traveler . Oscar  S.  Stauffer . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citixen  A  Times . Charlie  Peace . 

J.  Kelly  Sisk . 

Eton  S.  Elias . w  -.-y . 

.Ashland  fKy.)  Independent . J.  T.  Norris . President 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Norris . President 

.Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  &  Constitution . George  C.  Biggers . Waldorf-Astoria 

Jack  Tarver . .Ambassador 

Clark  Howell . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ixiuis Johnson . 

Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press . Monroe  L.  Mendelsohn . Waldorf-Astoria 

Stanley  Fink . Taft 

Neill  Mitchell. . . . Taft 

.Auburn  (N.Y.)  ('itixen-.Advertiser . William  O.  Dapping . Harvard  Club 

Wellington  Wales . .Algonquin 

.Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  A  Herald . Wm.  S.  Morris . .Ambassador 

J.W.West . .Ambassador 

Aurora  (III.)  Beacon-News . William  M.  Hart . Waldorf-.^toria 

.Austin  (Minn.)  Herald . Harry  E.  Rasmussen . Waldorf-.A^ria 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Rasmussen . Waldorf-Astoria 

.Austin  (Tex.)  .Ameriian-Statesman . Louis  N.  Goldberg . Barclay 


Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  News . 

Brockton  (Maas.)  Enterprise-Times 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily . 


Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Canton  (0.). 


Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 


Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News 


Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press . 

Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times-News. 

Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post . . . 


,  .John  T.  Schofield . Biltmore 

Edwin  J.  Schofield . Biltmore 

.  .Chas.  L.  Fuller . W'aldorf-.Astoria 

.  ..A.  Klass . 2427  Surf  Ave., 

Brooklyn 

Earl  Foreman .  *  * 

Stmiley  Wyman .  *  “ 

.  .Thomas  S.  Brush . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Joseph  K.  Vodrey . Drake 

William  T.  Moore . Barclay 

William  I.  Hershey . 

G.  Gordon  Strong . Barclay 

John  D.  Raridan . Ambamador 

Vic  Merson . Barclay 

. .  W.  J.  Conner  III . Scolaro-Meeker- 

Scott,  270  Mad¬ 
ison  Ave. 

Howard  Clother .  “  * 

Frank  J.  Clancy .  *  * 

Burrows  Matthews .  *  “ 

Gordon  Bennett .  *  * 

W.  E.  O'Brien .  “  * 

R.  C.  Harris .  *  * 

J.  F.  Clement .  “  * 

.  .Edward  H.  Butler . Kelly-Smith  Co.i 

270  Madison  Ave 

James  H.  Righter .  “  * 

Ernest  D.  .Anderson .  “  * 

Gordon  E.  Smith .  *  * 

William  J.  Callanan .  *  * 

Louis  W.  W'oelfel .  *  * 

William  E.  Keightley .  “  * 

.  .David  W.  Howe . Waldorf-.Astoria 

J.  Warren  McClure . Waldorf-Astoria 

.  .Staley  .A.  Cook . I.«xington 


(  anandaigua  (N,  Y.)  Messenger . 

(’ape  Cod  (Mass.)  Standard  Times . 

Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gaxette . 

Central  Newspapers.  Inc.,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 

Champaign-Crbana  dll.)  Courier . 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gaxette . 


Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian. 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun . 


Bangor  (Me.)  News 


Bane  (Vt.)  Times . 

Baton  Rouge  (La.)  .Advocate  and  State  News 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News _ 


Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times 
Bai-onne  (N.  J.)  Times. . . 


Beaver  (Pa.)  Valley  Times . 

Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune. 


Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times . 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press . 


Bisbee  (Aria.)  Review . 

Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph . 


Boston  (Maas.)  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Boston  (Maas.)  Herald  A  Traveler . 


Boston  (Maas.)  Post. 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era. . 


Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald . 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  17,  1954 


B 

.  Walter  Kane . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Walter  Kane . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Bette  Lou  Kane . Waldorf-Astoria 

.  .Gary  Black . Waldorf-Astoria 

William  S.  .Abell . Waldorf-.Astoria 

W.  Spaulding  .Albert . Waldorf-.Astoria 

W.  F.  Schmick,  Sr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

W.  F.  Schmick,  Jr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  .Richard  K.  Warren . Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank  L.  Ames . "Taft 

Andrew  J.  Pease . Shelton 

.  .Alexander  C.  Walker . Belmont  Plaxa 

Mrs.  .Alexander  C.  Walker . Belmont  Plaxa 

.  .Charles  P.  Manship,  Jr . Barclay 

Douglas  L.  Manship . Barclay 

.  .A.  L.  Miller . Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  B.  Miller . Pierre 

George  B.  Dolliver . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  ..Andrew  J.  Simpson . . . 

.  .Sydney  .A.  Laxarus . Barclay 

Herman  Laxarus,  Jr . Barclay 

Maurice  Zinader . Barclay 

Robert  N.  Caldwell . Barclay 

.  .S.  W.  Calkins . Waldorf-Astoria 

.  .James  H.  March,  Jr . Belmont  Plaxa 

Wm.  T.  Dentxcr . Belmont  Plaxa 

.  .R.  L.  Adams . Waldorf-.Astoria 

B.  Ellis  Service . Waldorf-.Astoria 

. .  A.  B.  Engelbert . . 

James  J.  Burnett . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Fred  W.  Stein . Waldorf-.Astoria 

J.  Fred  Jones . 

. .  Folsom  Moore . Biltmore 

.  .Loring  C.  Merwin . Waldorf-Astoria 

Davis  .Merwin . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Joe  M.  Bunting . Roosevelt 

.  .John  H.  HoagUnd . )Valdorf-.Astoria 

M.  A.  Blanchard . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Herbert  T.  Stanger . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Franklin  H.  Smith . Waldorf-.Astoria 

. .  Robert  B.  Choate . Pierre 

William  Baumrucker,  Jr . New  Weston 

Daniel  B.  Ruggles,  Jr . New  Weston 

Paul  S.  Robe^,  Jr . New  Weston 

Reginald  F.  W.  Tranter . Commodore 

.  .John  Fox . Waldorf-Astoria 

Morris  B.  Kerr . Biltmore 

Chester  O.  Gray . Biltmore 

. .  Henry  A.  Satterwhite . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Robert  B.  Bromeley . W’alilorf-.Astoria 

Joseph  M.  Cleary . Walilorf-.Astoria 

William  E.  Eysinger . Waldorf-.Astoria 

. .  Leigh  Danenberg  . Shannon  A  .Asso¬ 

ciates,  Inc.,  28 
West  44th  St. 

A.  J.  Miller . 


Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail . 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  A  Courier  A  Post. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer . 


Clukttanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  and  News  Free 
Press . 


Chelsea  (Maas.)  Record. 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times. . . . 


Chicago  (III.)  News . 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times. 


Chicago  (III.)  Tribune 


(fhickasha  (Okla.)  Express  . 

Chillicothe  (0.)  Gaxette  . . . 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star. 


<  'leboume  (Tex.)  Times-Review . 


.Mrs.  Hacpid  A.  Stretch . .Ambassador 

Harold  A.  Stretch,  Jr . Ambassador 

Miss  Jane  .A.  Stretch . .Ambassador 

William  .A.  Stretch . .Ambassador 

Neal  E.  Dyer . .Ambassador 

Maurice  L.  Platt . .Ambassador 

John  J.  Waterbury . Biltmore 

.A.  L.  Waterbury . Biltmore 

.Dan  B.  Gaylord . Waldorf-Astoria 

.  J.  F.  Hladky,  Jr . Blarrlay 

.Willard  C.  Woriester . Waldorf-Astoria 

.Byron  C.  Vedder . Waldorf-Astoria 

.Robert  L.  Smith . Belmont  Plaxa 

Frank  .A.  Knight . Belmont  Plaxa 

W.  E.  Chilton,  III . e/o  Mrs.  W.  H. 

VanSlyks,  164 

East  72nd  St, 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Chilton  Murray  Belmont  Plaxa 
Mrs.  Mary  Chilton  Chapman. .  .Belmont  Plaxa 

.F.  M.  Staunton . Barclay 

H.  T.  McGee . Shelton 

H.T.  .McGee,  Jr . Shelton 

.  .Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Johnson . Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  A.  Allen . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Allen . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  G.  Ward . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  Roy  Mcltonald . Waldorf-Astoria 

Everett  .Allen . Waldorf- Axtoria 

Charles  McD.  Puckette . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ben  Golden . Waldorf-Aatorte 

.  Herbert  D.  Hancock . Taft 

.  Hugh  IVagnon . Waldorf-Astoria 

0.  L.  Eanes . Taft 

N.  F.  Fellman . Taft 

.John  S.  Knight . Waldorf-Astoria 

.Arthur  E.  Hall  . IValdorf- Astoria 

George  F.  Hartford . Waldorf-Astoria 

Stanley  S.  .Adams . Waldorf-Astoria 

.  Russ  Stewart . . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  A.  Griffin,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Hy  Shannon . Waldorf-Astoria 

L.  T.  Knott . Waldorf-Astoria 

Harry  Baker . Waldorf-Astoria 

Louis  L.  Spear . Waldorf-Astoria 

.  E.  M .  Antrim . .Ambassador 

C.  M.  Campbell . Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  .M.  Kennedy . PUsa 

W.  D.  Maxwell . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  W.  Park . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  H.  Wood  . Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  J.  Byington,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

IHve  Vandivier . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Dave  Vandivier . Waldorf-Astoria 

.  W.  E.  Bwler . Taft 

.  Lloyd  B.  Taft . .Ambassador 

David  S.  Ingalls . Plaxa 

Karl  T.  Finn . Belmont  Plaxa 

.  Wm.  Rawland . Barclay 

Mrs.  Wm.  Rawland . Barclay 


(Continued  OH  page  134) 


Visit  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Booth 
in  the  Astor  Gallery 

A  traditional  Convention  meeting  place.  Pick  up  an 
extra  copy  of  the  Pre-Convention  Number  or  avail 
yourself  of  secretarial  service  and  telephones. 
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■Cleveland  (0.)  News . 

•Cleveland  (0.)  Plain  Dealer. 


Cleveland  (0.)  Press . 

■Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald . 

Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record . 

Coldwater  (Mich.)  Reporter . 

■Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  and  Record 


■Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer  A  I^edger 


■Columbus  (0.)  Dispatch. 


■Columbus  (0.)  Ohio  State  Journal . 


■Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune . 

Connellsville  (Pa.)  Courier . 

The  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  .Aurora,  Ill . 
Cordele  (Ga.)  Dispatch . 


■Coming  (N.  Y.)  Leader . 

Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Standard . 

Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil 


Covington  (Ky.)  Times-Star . 

Culver  City  (Cidif.)  Star-News  A  Venice  Van' 

nard . 

Cumlerland  (Md.)  News  and  Times . 


(Continued  from  page  133) 

. Charles  F.  McCabill . St.  Regis 

Natlumiel  R.  Howard . St.  Regis 

Leo  P.  Doyle . Waldorf-Astoria 

Sidney  D.  L.  Jackson,  Jr . St.  Regis 

. : . I.  F.  Preiberger . Waldorf-.AstoM 

Sterling  E.  Graham . Waldorf-Astoria 

Guerdon  S.  Holden . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  A.  Van  Buren . Waldorf-Astoria 

Wright  Bryan . Waldorf-Astoria 

F.  T.  Hod(^on,  Jr . Barclay 

Leon  A.  Link . Roosevelt 

W.  L.  Chorpening . Lexington 

William  Farrar . Lexington 

. Hardiim  Christ . Lexington 

. John  H.  Notman . Plasa 

. Geo.H.  Heintielman . Barclay 

. L.  Hlarle  Davidson . Waldorf-.kstoria 

.J.  M.  Blalock . Waldorf-Astoria 

Tliomas  Crenshaw . Lexington 

8.  L.  I.Atimer,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

.A.  H.  Chapman,  Sr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Chapman,  Sr . Waldorf-Astoria 

M.  R.  Asbworth,  Sr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Ashworth,  Sr . Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  C.  Tucker . New  Weston 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Tucker . New  Weston 

.  .R.  H.  Wolfe . Waldorf-Astoria 

A,  E.  Campbell . Waldorf-Astoria 

Geo.  Smallsreed . Waldorf-Astoria 

Lon  Hill . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mel  Thorp . Waldorf-Astoria 

Guy  Bullor  k . W aldorf-Astoria 

C;  T.  Hardin . Waldorf-Astoria 

Wm.  Wolfe . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ralph  Hemming . Waldorf-.tstoria 

..E.  T.  Wolfe,  Jr . Pierre 

R.  W.  Irwin . Pierre 

W.  C.  Gilchrist . Pierre 

.  .A.  W.  Huckle . Belmont  Plaia 

.  .J.  Wylie  Driscoll . Barclay 

.  .James  S.  Copley . .Ambassador 

.  .E.  W.  Mathews . Statlcr 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Mathews . Sutler 

Kenneth  Mathews . Sutler 

..W.  A.  UnderhiU . Yale  Chib 

E.  S.  Underhill,  3rd . Belmont  Plasa 

.  .Edward  H.  (Jlark . Waldorf-Astoria 

Paul  L.  Geibel . Waldorf- .Astoria 

.  .Robert  R.  O’Brien . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ora  L.  Taylor . Waldorf-.Astoria 

. . .  Lloyd  B.  Taft . Ambassador 


.  Robert  L.  Curry . Barclay 

.John  J.  McMullen . W’aldorf-.Astoria 

James  A.  Black . Waldorf-Astoria 

A.  T.  Brust . Waldorf-Astoria 


Dallas  (Tex.)  News . Ted  Deale; 


Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald _ 

Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times. 


Danville  (111.)  Commercial-News . 
Danville  (Va.)  Register  and  Bee.. 


Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat  and  Democrat  A 
Times . 


led  Uealey . 

Mrs.  Ted  Dealey . 

Joe  M.  Dealey . 

Mrs.  Joe  M.  Dealey . 

John  W.  Runyon . Waldorf-Astoria 

.Albert  W.  Jackson . Waldorf-Astoria 

James  F.  Chambers,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank  S.  Stevens . Belmont  Plasa 

William  A.  White,  Sr . Windsor  Tower 

Richard  S.  Rice . 

Stephen  A.  Collins . 

Leroy  E.  Paltrowits . 

William  J.  Lauf . . 

Kenneth  K.  Burke . Waldorf-Astoria 

.Walter  L.  Grant . Waldorf-Astoria 

Andrew  A.  Farley . Waldorf-Astoria 


Decatur  (111.)  Herald  A  Review . 


Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and.Tribune. 


Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 


Dixon  (Ill.)  Telegraph. 


Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle .... 
Dover  (Del.)  Sute  News. 


Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald . 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  A  News-Tribune. 


Durango  (Colo.)  Herald-News . 
Durham  (N.  (J.)  Herald-Sun. . . 


Easton  (Pa.)  Express . J.  L.  SUckbouse . .Waldorf-.Astoria 

F,  R.  Hamlen . Belmont  Plasa 

C.  H.  Scbmell . Belmont  Plata 

J.  F.  Wohlers . Belmont  Plata 

East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal . P.  H.  Wire . Waldorf-Astoria 

East  Liverpool  (0.)  Review . C.  Victor  Hughes . Ambassador 

Elgin  (111.)  Courier-News . C.  Raymond  Long . Waldorf-Astoria 

Eliiab^b  (N.  J.)  Journal . Robert  C.  Crane . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Elisabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Advance . David  R.  Dear . 40  Journal  Squatr, 

Jersey  City 

Fred  B.  Pendleton .  “  • 

Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth . John  F.  Dille,  Jr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Elsrood  City  (Pa.)  Ledger . W.  F.  Kegel . Lexington 

M.  G.  Kegel . Lexington 

Elmin  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser  A  Star  Gaiette . Frank  E.  Tripp . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Thomas  V.  Taft . Roosevelt 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post  A  Times . Dorrance  D.  Roderick,  Jr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Elyria  (().)  Chronicle-Telegram . Otto  B.  Schoepfle . Waldorf-Astoria 

Russell  Stokley . W'aldorf-.Astoria 


Backens 

Bagersh 


Bamilto 


Basnlh 

Bannibi 

Bsnove 


Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin . 

Eureka  ((^alif.)  Humboldt  Times  A  Humlioldt 

Standard . 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and  Press . 


.Byron  E.  French . Waldorf-Astoria 


•  H.  B.  Hook . Waldorf-Astoria 

.F.  W.  Schaub . Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  C.  Schaub . Waldorf-Astoria 

Inward  Lindsay . Waldorf-Astoria 

F.  M.  Lindsay . Waldorf-Astoria 

.Gardner  Cowles . Pierre 

Luther  L.  Hill . Ambassador 

Vincent  Starsinger . Waldorf-Astoria 

Kenneth  MacDonald . Ambassador 

Frank  Eyerly . Ambassador 

Arthur  T.  Gormley . Barclay 

David  Kruidenier,  Jr . New  Weston 

Lou  Rich . Biltmore 

('has.  J.  Feidmann . Biltmore 

Henry  P.  Martin . Waldorf-Astoria 

.  .John  8.  Knight . Waldorf-Astoria  ' 

Lee  Hills . Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  C.  Weidler . W’aldorf-Astoria 

C.  W.  Cosgrove . Biltmore 

E.  P.  Hatton . Biltmore 

L.  J.  Griner . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  .Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Shaw . W’aldorf-.Astoria 

Robert  E.  Shaw . W' aldorf-Astoria 

.  .Horace  Hall . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  .Bernard  (Jack)  Smyth . Taft 

W m.  R.  Smith . Taft 

.  .F.  W’.  Woodward . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Woodward . Waldorf-.Astoria 

. .  B.  H.  Ridder,  Jr . Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 

41  East  50th  St. 

J.  R.  Van  Horn . . 

Eugene  McGuckin,  Jr . 

G.  A.  Nordin . 

.. . Arthur  Ballantine,  Jr . 435  East  52nd  St. 

. .  Carl  C.  Council . Barbiion-Plasa 

SteH  Filins . Barbison-Plasa 


Everett  (Wash.)  Herald . 


.Don  O'Kane . Barclay 

•  R.  C.  Enlow . W'aldorf-.Astor'ii 

W.  D.  Caddick . Waldorf-Astoria 

G.  R.  Benedict . Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  B.  Enlow . Waldorf-Astoria 

.Robert  D.  Best . Waldorf-Astoria 


Findlay  (0.)  Republican-Courier . 


Flint  (Mich.)  Journal . 


Florence  (S.  C.)  News. 


Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News . Charles  E.  bevigny . W  aldorf- Astons 

Edward  J.  Delaney . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Thomas  A.  O’Donnell . WaWorf-.Astor'ia 

Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum . Norman  D.  Black,  Jr . Drake 

William  C.  Lonts . Drake 

H.  D.  Paulson . W'aldorf-.Astoria 

. R.  L.  Heminger . Roosevelt 

I^win  L.  Heminger . Roosevelt 

. Harold  .M.  Utley . Barclay 

Michael  A.  Gorman . Waldorf-Astoria 

. J.  M.  O’Dowd . Waklorf-.Astotia 

Mrs.  J.  M.  O’Dowd . Waldorf-Astoria 

Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Commonwealth  Reporter. .  .R.  A.  Martin . Plasa 

E.  W.  Martin . Plata 

L.  A.  Lange . Plata 

Fort  Atkinson  (Wis.)  Jefferson  County  Union. . . W.  D.  Hoard,  Jr . Barclay 

Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Messenger  &  Chronicle . W.  S.  Merryman . Waldorf-.Astona 

R.  M.  Merryman . Waldorf-Astoria 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest-Times  Record . I^nald  W.  Reynold . W  aldorf-AstSria 

C.  W.  Parkinson . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel . Mias  Helene  R.  Foellinger . Barclay 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram . Amon  O.  Carter . C.arlton  House 

Amon  G.  Carter,  Jr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Ikrt  N.  Honea . AmliaaBador 

J.  M.  North . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Framingham  (Mass.)  News . James  E.  MaePherson . Beekman  Tower 

Robert  G.  MaePherson . Bwkman  Town 

Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-Standard . Donald  L.  Breed . Waldorf-Astoria 

Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee . Ralph  W.  Millard . W’aldorf-.Astoria 


Gannett  Newspapers. 


Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribuns. 


Gaston'ia  (N.  C.)  Gaiette. 


Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Herald  A  Leader- 
Republican  . 


G 

.Frank  E.  Gannett . 

....Pierre 

H.  W.  Cruickshank . 

. . .  .Waldorf-.Astoria 

_ Roosevelt 

H.  D.  Taylor . 

_ New  Weston 

James  Gorman . 

....Lexington 

Paul  Miller . 

....Ambassador 

L.  N.  Bitner . 

. . .  .Waldorf-.Astoria 

Irving  Fitch . 

....  Roosevelt 

.Harry  F.  Guggenheim . 

City,  N.  Y. 

Alicia  Patterson . 

•  • 

Alan  Hathway . 

Ernest  Levy . 

ass.  **  * 

John  Mullen . 

.St*  *  * 

Harold  Ferguson . 

s.s.  *  * 

Allan  Woods . 

.  .J.  RMph  Snyder . 

Jack  T.  Snyder . 

.  .Ben  E.  Atkins . 

Mrs.  Ben  E.  Atkins . 

.  .0.  B.  Williams . 

Eva  N.  Williams . 

. Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  F.  Bertram . 

.  .Carroll  W.  Parcber . 

. Waldorf-Astoria 

.  .Arthur  P.  Irving . 

.  .F.  H.  Waltamath . 

. Taft 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Waltamath  — 

. Taft 

R.J.  Arnold . 

. Taft 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Arnold . 

. Taft 

Birrisb 

Bartfor 


Bartfoi 


Bavert 


Bisleti 


Bende 

Bibbii 


BighI 


Bolyo 

Home 

Houst 


Housi 

Buds 

Hunt 


Uunl 

Hum 

Hyai 


lodii 


lowi 

Iron 


Jacif 

Jam 

Jam 

Johi 


Joh 

Joli 


Kal 

Kai 


Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald . M.  M.  Oppegard . BarcUy 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald . Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press . H.  G.  MacMillan . BarcUy 

Greeneville  (Term.)  Sun . Mrs.  E.  0.  Susong . Algonquin 

John  Martin  Jones,  III . Algonquin 

Mrs.  John  Martin  Jones,  III ...  .Algonquin 

Greenfield  (Maas.)  Reoorder-'’>aiette . H.  Irving  Jenka . 

John  J.  Broughan . Waldorf-.Astona 

Harold  Le  Vanway . W’aldorf-.Aslona 

Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time . EUU  A.  Rietsel . Greenwich,  C^ 

Ted  Yudain . Greenwich,  (xml. 

Jack  Chamberla’m . Greenwich,  Ceos. 


{Continued  on  page  135) 
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,  Waldorf- Aftorik 
,  Waldorf-Astoria 
.  Waldorf- Asto^ 
.Waldorf-Astoria 
.Waldorf-Astoria 


Laconia  (.N.  H.  ('itin'ii. 


.Edward  J.  (iallaabtsr. 
Mrs.  G.  J.  Gall^*. 
Mias  .Alma  Ciallacker. 

W.  T.  Burgess . 

.E.C.  Crane . 


.Uuaaell  L.  Uiuder . 

Chas-  T.  Shoemaker. . . . 

.William  P.  Lane,  Jr . 

C.  NeiU  B^lor . 

David  W.  Byron . 

J.  Garvin  Hager . 

Joseph  M.  Harp . 

.Mrs.  Hany  B.  Gramm. . 

Harry  B.  Gramm . 

H.  R.  Grosvenor . 

Donald  E.  Stuckey . 

.A.  G.  Muir . 

.E.  L.  Sparks . 

.H.  B.  Hoitetter . 

C.  H.  Mer^ith . 

.Edwin  F.  Russell . 

.John  R.  Reitemeyer. . . . 

John  Sudaisky . 

Jerome  H.  O'Callaghan. 

John  L.  Coughlin . . 

.David  R.  Daniel . 

Joeepb  F.  Weyand . 

Latham  B.  Howard . 

C.  E.  Lindstrom . . 

Joseph  L.  Woods . 

.John  T.  Rum . 

J.  Wesley  Rum . . 

I. Frank  Waber . 

Mrs.  John  R.  Dersbuck. 

..Henry  A.  Dennis . 

.  .Psul  C.  Hitchcock . 

James  P.  ffitchcock. . . . 

.  .R.  B.  Tmy . 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Terry . 

D.  A.  Rawky . 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Rawley . . . . 
HoH  McPherson . 

..William  Dwight . 

Mrs.  William  Dwight. . 

Henry  M.  Healy . 

. .  Mrs.  Olive  G.  Buisch . . 
Mim  &  M.  Wombough. 

Louis  G.  Buisch . 

.  .John  T.  Jones,  Jr . 

Mrs.  John  T.  Jones,  Jr. 

J.  H.  Butler . 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Butler . 

M.J.  Butler . 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Butler . 

. . W.  Howard  Baldsrin. . . 

Eugene  J.  Lemcoe . 

. .  Raymond  C.  Kennedy . 
William  S.  Decker,  Jr. . 

.  .Col.  J.  H.  Long . 

Walker  Long . . 

William  D.  Birke . . 

.  .Jack  Langhome . . 

.  .Robert  D.  Lusk . 

..Dan  B.  Gaylord . 


Bsckenmck  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record. 
tl«t«stown  (Md.)  Herald  and  Mail . 


La  Crosse  (WisO  Tribune . 

Istncaster  (0.)  Eagle-Gasette . 

Lancaster  (Pb.)  InteUigencetsJoomal  A  New 


.Barclay 

.Barclay 

.Barclay 

.Barclay 

.Barclay 

.Roosevelt 

.Roosevelt 

.Roosevelt 

.Roosevelt 

.Roosevelt 

.W'sidorf-Astoris 

.Barbison-Plasa 

.Barbison-Flasa 

.  Sherry-Netherland 

.Wsldorf-Aatoris 

.Pierre 

.Barclay 

.Ambassador 

.Lexington 

.Lexin^n 

.  Belmont  Plasa 

.St.  Moritx 

.Belmont  Plasa 

.Commodore 

.Commodore 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Taft 


.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Belmont  Plasa 

.Belmont  Plasa 

.Belmont  Plasa 

.Belmont  Plasa 

.Taft 

.Astor 

.Warwick 

.Warwick 

.Warwick 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Plasa 

.Plasa 

.Ambassador 

.Ambassador 

.Shelton 

.Wal^rf-Astoria 
.  Waldorf- Asto^ 
.Waldorf-Astoria 
.Waktorf-Asto^ 
.Waldorf-Astoria 
.Statler 
.Biltmore 
.Waldorf- Astoria 
.Waldorf-Astoria 
.Waldorf-Astoria 
.Waldorf-Astoria 
.  Waldorf- Asto^ 
.Waldorf-Astoria 
.Waldorf-Astoria 
..Plasa 
.Plasa 
.Plasa 
.Plasa 
..Plasa 
..ilasa 
. .  Ambassador 
. .  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 
..Long  Branch,  N.  J, 
.  .«30  Park  Ave. 

.  .Waldorf-Astoria 
.  .Pierre 
. .  Pierre 
.  .I’icrre 
..Pierre 
..Barclay 
. .  Barclay 
. .  Barclay 
. .  Barclay 
..Barclay 
. .  Barclay 
.  .Waldorf-Astoria 
.  .Wsidorf-Astoris 
. .  Belmont  Plasa 
..Waldorf-Astoria 


.J.  Hale  Steinman . 

I.  Z.  Buckwalter . 

■lohn  H.  Carter . 

Earl  E.  Keyset . 

J. T.  Barber . 

C.  L.  Fountain . 

H.  C,  Carpenter . 

.Patrick  McCall . 

Mim  Margaret  M.  McCall. 

Jack  Furey . 

.  Frederick  C.  Miller . 

.Thos.  M.  Gibtnns . 

Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Gibbons... 

.Dol|di  Simons . 

Mrs.  Dolph  Simons . 

.William  F.  Lucey . 

.Henry  L.  Wilder . 

Joseph  Sansons . 

.Vrbelyn  Wilder  Sansone. , . 

Jack  ^ropp . 

Mrs.  Jack  Schroiq> . 

.Edward  J.  Beauchamp. . . . 

.R.  H.  Costello . 

.Fred  B.  Wachs . 

.Joe  W,  Seacrest . . 

Joe  R.  Seacrest . 

.K.  A.  Engel . 

.  J.  N.  HeiskeU . 

Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr. . . . 

.Fn^  D.  O'Reilly . 

.  .E.  D.  Corson . 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Corson . 

Peter  Corson . 

Mrs.  Peter  Corson . 

William  J.  Kemble . 

Mrs.  William  J.  Kemble. . 

.  .W.  J.  Blackburn . 

.  .Louis  H.  Farb . 

fidwin  D.  DeWitt . 

. .  Theodore  Newhouse . 

.  Harry  R.  Horvits . 

.  .Norman  Chandler . 

Philip  Chandler . 

.  .Norman  Chandler . 

Philip  Chandler . 

. .  Mark  F.  Ethridge . 

Mrs.  Mark  F.  Ethridge. . 

Lisle  Baker,  Jr . 

Mrs.  Lisle  Baker,  Jr . 

James  S.  Pope . 

Mrs.  James  S.  Pope . 

.  .J.  A.  Sharpe,  Jr . . 

..Carter  Glam,  Jr . 

Clyde  L.  White . 

.  .Ernest  W.  Lawson . 


BsBilton  (0.)  Journal-News. 


Baoiiton  (Ont.)  Spectator . . 

^0.)  Courier-FOst . 

Hanover  (Fb.)  Sun . 

Hiirisburg  (Pa.)  News  and  Patriot 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant . 


Lanaford  (Pa.)  Record 


LaSalle  (lU.)  News-Tribune . 

Laurel  (Miss.)  Lesder-C^ . 

Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal-World... . 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle  A  Tribune. 
I.«banon  (Pa.)  News . 


Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


Lewiston  (Me.)  Androaconpn  Sunday  News. 

Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  and  Journal . 

Lexin^n  (Ky.)  Herald  and  Leader . 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal . 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Democrat . 

Little  RMk  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gasette . 

Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Exprem . 

Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  and  Journal. .. 


.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.  W  aldorf- Astoria 

.  W  aldorf-Astoria 

.Ebrclay 

.Barclay 

.Biltmore 

.Waldorf-Astona 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Mayfair  House 

.Mayfair  House 

.Biltmore 

.Biltmore 

.Pierre 

.IMerre 

.Waldorf-Astoria 
.Waldorf-.Astoria 
.New  Weston 
.Belmont  Plasa 


Holyoke  (Mam.)  Transcript 


Homell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune. 


London  (Ont.)  Free  Press . 

Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Record . . 

long  Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Star-Journal . . . 

Lorain  (0.)  Journal  A  Timea-Herald . 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror . 

los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times . 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  A  Times 


Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 


Houston  (Tex.)  Post . . 

Hudson  (N,  Y.)  Register-Star . 

Huntington  (W,  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  A 
Advertiser . 


.Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Barclay 

.Waldorf-Astoria 
.Essex  Houm 
.Waldorf-Astoria 


Lumberton  (N.  C.)  Robeaonian . . . 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  A  Advance. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Item . 


Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times . 

Huron  (S.  D.)  Huronite  A  Plainsman . 

Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  .Standard  Times 


Indianapolis  Tnd.)  Star  A  News. 


Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Iowan. 
IroDwood  (Mich.)  Glohe. 


.Eugene  C.  Pulliam . Waldorf-Astoria 

Willard  C.  Worcester . Waldorf-Astoria 

William  A.  Dyer,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Hilton  U.  Brown . Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  Walter  McCarty . Waldorf-Astoria 

Charles  B.  Lord . Waldorf-Astoria 

.Fred  M.  POw^ . Waldorf-Astoria 

.Linwood  I.  Noyes . Waldorf-Astoria 

Geraldine  H.  Noyes . WaMorf- Astoria 


Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Florida  Times-Union . Robert  C.  Millar . Barclay 

Jamaica,  L.  I.  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Prem . TbecMore  Newhouse . 630  Park  Ave. 

Jsmemowii  (N.  Y.)  PDst-Joumal . J.  R.  Nelson . St.  Morits 

Johnson  City  (Tcnn.)  Prem  Chronicle . T.  W.  Atkins . Barclay 

,,  _  Mrs.  T.  W.  Atkins . Barclay 

JohnaSown  (^.)  Tribune-Democrat . Walter  W.  Krebs . Barclay 

Joliet  OIL)  Herald-News . John  F.  Lux . Waldorf-Astorii 


.Waldorf-Astoria 


KahniMoo  (Mk-b.)  Gasette . R.  H.  Bastien,  Jr . Barclay 

Kane  (IV)  Republican . G.  Scott  Smith . Waldorf-Astoria 

„  _  Joseph  M.  Harre . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ksnsas  (Tity  (Kan.)  Kansan . W.  A.  Baikv . Waldorf-Asto^ 

Kenosha  (Win,)  News . Ralph  S.  Kinpley . Barclay 

Kewanne  (lU.)  Star-Courier . H.  L.  Netaon . Waldorf-Astoria 

KingMon  (N.  Y.)  Freeman . Harry  du  Bois  Frey . Belmont  Plasa 

V  ^  Louis  R.  Netter . Belmont  Plasa 

Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Prem . H.  Gah  Braxton . Lexington 

A.  M.  Stroud . Lexington 

„  ,  _  .  Mrs.  Tbeo  P.  Braxton . Lexington 

Hamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News . Frank  Jenkins . Waldorf-Astoria 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal . Chas.  H.  Smith,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoru 

»  -n  ...  F.-  Smith . Taft 

S'?*»*,(Tenn )  Newg.Sentinel . Uwe  W.  Miller . Waldorf-Astoria 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune . R.  H.  Blacklidge . Waldorf-Astoria 

Visit  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Booth 
in  the  Astor  Gallery 

A  traditional  Convention  meeting  place.  Pick  up  on 
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.McKeesport  (Fa.)  News . W.D.  Mansfield,  Jr . Ambassador 

Douglas  M.  Farley . Ambassador 

Mary  Hunter  Mansfield . Ambassador 

Mahanoy  City  (Pa.)  Record-.American . T.  L.  Stevenson . Taft 

Malden  (Mam.)  News . David  Brukman . Taft 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald . Thomas  F.  Ferguson . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Walter  Ferguson . Waldorf-Astoria 

Leon  A.  Thorp . Waldorf-Astoria 

Marlin  (Tex.)  Democrat . Geo.  S.  Buchanan . Commodore 

Maryville  (Tenn.)  Times . Clyde  B.  Emert . Park-Sheraton 

Mason  (JHy  (Iowa)  Glob^asette . Lee  P.  Loomis . Waldorf-Astoria 

MoClatchy  Newspapers . W.  P.  Jones . Waldorf-Astoria 

Eleanor  McClatchy . . 

Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune . Robert  8.  Bates . Belmont  Plasa 

Edward  I.  Bates . Belmont  Plasa 

Walter  I.  Bates . Belmont  Plasa 

Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury . David  Brickman . .Taft 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commrrcial  .Appeal  ft  Press- 

Scimitar . Enoch  Brown . Waldorf-Astoria 

James  A.  Folts,  Jr . Biltmore 

Meriden-Wallingford  (Conn.)  Record  ft  Journal.  Wayne  C.  Smitii . Barclay 

Blanche  Hixson  Smith . Barclay 

Carter  H.  White . Belmont  Plasa 

Edward  E.  Elsenheimer . Belmont  Plasa 

Charles  G.  Iwanicki . Shekkm 

Meridian  (Miss.)  Star . Jas.  H.  Skewes . Wakkirf-Astorm 

Jamm  Buckingham  Skewm . Waldorf-Astoria 

Grace  B.  Skewm . Waldorf-Astoria 

M^co  (Mo.)  Ledger . Robert  M.  White,  II . Waldorf-Astoria 

Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun . Leon  C.  McAskill . ^rer  Houm,  118 

East  57tb  St. 

Mrs.  Leon  C.  McAskill .  *  ‘ 

Geo.B.Storer . .-... 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Storer .  •  “ 

Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News  Dispatch . Robert  C.  Averitt . Waldorf-Astoria 

Jomph  H.  Nixon . Waldorf-Astoria 

Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald . Mrs.  Helena  S.  Mauro . 

Frank  Sposato . 

Edward  P.  Dougherty . 

Midland  (Mich.)  News . Philip  T.  Rieb . Barclay 

Gordon  F.  Phillips . Barclay 

Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram . Jamm  N.  Allison . Biltmore 

Millville  (N.  J.)  Republican . Carl  H.  Johnson . Waldorf -Astoria 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal . Donald  B.  Ab^ . Ambassador 

Robert  K.  Drew . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  D.  Ferguson . .Ambassador 

Wallace  Lomoe . Ambassador 

Irwin  Maier . Ambasdudor 

Joseph  McMullen .  Barclay 

(Continued  on  page  1.16) 
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Minseapolis  (Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune . 


Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  &  Press . 

Mobile  (ill.)  Dispatch  &  Rock  Island  Argus . . . 
Monroe  (La.)  News-Star  World . 


Monroe  (Mich.)  News . 

Montreal  (Que.)  Star . 

Morristown  (N.  J.)  Record . 


Muncie  (Ind.)  Press  &  Star. 
Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal . . 


Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle . 

Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  &  Times-Democrat . 


from  page  135) 

John  Cowles . 

Joyce  A.  Swan . Waldorf-Astoria 

Gideon  D.  Seymour . Statler 

John  W.  Moffett . Waldorf-Astoria 

William  P.  Steven . Ambassador 

Otto  A.  Silha . Waldorf-Astoria 

Howard  Mithun . 

John  Cowles,  Jr . . . 

,R.  B.  Chandler . Waldorf-Astoria 

Harry  A.  Sward . W'aldorf-Astoria 

W'illiam  H.  Bronson . Waldo +Astoria 

Robert  Ewing,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Edmund  G.  Brown . W'aldorf-Astoria 

JS  Gray . Waldorf-Astoria 

.R.  L.  Brown . New  W'eston 

Norman  B.  Tomlinson . Morristown,  N.  J. 

Norman  B.  Tomlinson,  Jr . Morristown,  N.  J. 

Louis  P.  Thebault . Morristown,  N.  J. 

.Walter  A.  Letiler . Waldorf-Astoria 

,C.  Lloyd  Bunker . W'aldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  C.  Lloyd  Bunker . W'aldorf-Astoria 

W.  A.  Bennetts . Barclay 

Tams  Bixby,  Jr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Tams  Bixby,  III . W'aldorf-Astoria 


N 


Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph. 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner . . 


Naugatuck  (Conn.)  News . 

Newark  (0.)  .Advocate  &  American  Tribune. . 


New  Bern  (N.  C.)  Sun-Jounial. 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald. . . 


New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News  &  Sunday 
Times . 


.Albert  Spcndlove . Beekman  Tower 

Fred  H.  Dobens . 'Taft 

.James  G.  Stahbnan . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  James  G.  Stahiman . Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  B.  Stahiman,  Jr . Ambassador 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Stahiman,  Jr . Ambassador 

.Rudolph  M.  Hennick . W'aldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  P.  Donahue . W'aldorf-Astoria 

•  Frank  W.  Spencer . W'aldorf-Astoria 

John  D.  Spencer . Waldorf-.Astoria 

•  C.  A.  Eury . Lexington 

.  Robert  C.  Vance . Waldorf-Astoria 

William  Mill . Waldorf-.Astoria 

John  T.  Heath . Waldorf-.Astoria 

H.  M.  Peterson . W'aldorf-.Astoria 


Newburgh-Beacon  (N.  Y.)  News. 


Newburyport  (Mass.)  News . 

New  Castle  (Pa.)  News . 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier. 


New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register. . . 
New  Kensington  (Pa.)  Dispatch 


New  I/indon  (Conn.)  Day . 


New  Orleans  (La.)  Item . 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune  A  States. 


Newspaper  Production  Co.,  Shreveport,  La. 


Newport  (R.  I.)  News . 

Newport  News  (Va.)  Press . 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Tribune. 


John  K.  Quad . New  Weston 

Hugh  N.  Boyd . Home  News  Pub. 

Co.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

Richard  N.  Sheble .  “  * 

Harvey  A.  Huff .  “  “ 

.Harry  Cohen . J.  P.  McKinney^A 

Son,  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plasa 

0.  A.  S.  Freeman .  “  “ 

H.V.  Norton . 

Ralph  B.  Flemming .  “  “ 

.Philip  S.  Weld .  . . 

.Richard  E.  Rents . W'aldorf-.Astoria 

■  Geo.  C.  Jones,  IV . Belmont  Plasa 

M.  H.  Wren . Belmont  Plaza 

Donald  A.  Spargo . Belmont  Plasa 

.John  Day  Jackson . Yale  Chib 

.Wes  H.  Krcger . Taft 

W.  W.  Ahlstrom . Taft 

.Orvin  G.  Andrews . Belmont  Plaza 

Barnard  L.  Colby . Belmont  Plaza 

.David  Stem . Gotham 

John  F.  Tims . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Geo.  W.  Healy,  Jr . Lexington 

C.  H.  Hyams,  3rd . Barclay 

.William  H.  Bronson . Waldorf-Astoria 

Gordon  F.  Elrod . W’aldorf-.Astoria 

..A.  K.  Sherman . W'aldorf-.Astoria 

.('apt.  W.  R.  Van  Buren . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Bottom . Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  B.  Smith . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Helen  Rogers  Reid . 230  West  41st  St. 

Whitclaw  Reid . 230  West  41st  St. 

A.  V.  Miller . 230  West  4l8t  St. 

Warner  R.  Moore . 230  West  41st  St. 

Stanley  D.  Brown . 230  W’est  41st  St. 

John  Bogart . 230  West  41it  St. 

U'llInC  W  .  »0(1  y/  ,  4,,,  04 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  Journal  of  ('onunerce. 


New  A'ork  (N.  Y.)  Mirror. 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Telegraph . 
New  York  (N.  Y.)  News . 


W'illet  w'ceks . 230  West  41st  St. 

John  Dema . 230  W'est  41st  St. 

Barney  G.  Cameron . 230  West  41st  St. 

George  A.  (’oraish . 230  West  41st  St. 

Donald  Rogers . 230  West  4l8t  St. 

Harvey  Runner . 230  W’est  41st  St. 

Joseph  Kaselow . 230  W’est  41st  St. 

John  D.  Thees . 230  West  41st  St. 

James  Sykes . 230  W'est  41st  St. 

William  R.  Butler . 230  W’est  41st  St. 

Elinore  M.  Herrick . 230  W’est  4l8t  St. 

.Joseph  E.  Ridder . 8  Varick  St. 

Bernard  J.  Ridder . 80  V'arick  St. 

Erie  Ridder . 80  Varick  St. 

.Adelrick  Benziger,  Jr . SO  Varick  St. 

'Theodore  \'.  Bihler . 8  V’arick  St. 

.('harles  Mcf'abe . Ambassador 

W.  N.  Thomson . Shelburne 

L.  J.  Kennelly . 235  East  45th  St. 

Harry  Sloan . 235  East  45th  St. 

.  .J.  ^mucl  Perlman . 525  West  52nd  St. 

F.  M.  Flynn . 220  East  42nd  St. 

P.  B.  Stephens . 220  East  42nd  St. 

G.  E.  Donnelly . 220  East  42nd  St. 

I.  M.  .Annenbcrg . 220  East  42nd  St. 

J.  A.  Derham . 220  East  42nd  St. 

R.  E.  Neale . 220  East  42nd  St. 

W.  H.  James . 220  East  42nd  St. 

G.  L.  Laroeque . 220  East  42nd  St. 

W.  A.  C^rey . 220  East  42nd  St. 

R.  A.  Ahlstrom . 220  East  42nd  St. 

A.  H.  Savage . 220  East  42nd  St. 

J.  Mortimer . 220  East  42nd  St. 

S.  D.  W’illey .  220  East  42nd  St. 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  News— Continued 
New  York  (N.  Y.)  Post . 


New  York  (N^V’.)  Times. 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  W’all  Street  Journal . 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  World-Telegram'and  Sun . 


Norristow  n  (Pa.)  Times  Herald . 


North  Attleborough  (Maas.)  Chronicle. 


North  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.)  News . 

Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour . 

Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin . 


S.  Varley . 220  East  42nd  St 

W’.  J.  O'^Brien . 220  East  42nd  St. 

J.  L.  Minogue . 220  East  42nd  St. 

J.  E.  Hazel . 220  East  42Bd  St. 

•  Mra.  Dorothy  Schiff . 75  West  St. 

Richard  Manson . 75  W'est  St. 

hVarvin  Berger . 75  W’est  St. 

Arthur  W’eiss . 75  West  St. 

Leon  Cook . 75  W’est  St. 

.Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger . 229  W’est  43rd  St. 

Mai.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler _ 229  West  43rd  St. 

T.  B.  Campion . 229  W’est  43rd  St. 

C.  M.  Carroll . 229  W  est  43rd  St. 

()rvil  E.  Dryfooe . 229  W’est  43rd  St. 

Max  Falk . 229  West  43td  St. 

Andrew  Fisher . 229  W’est  43rd  St. 

Nathan  W.  Goldstein . 229  W’est  43rd  St. 

Monroe  Green . 229  W’est  43rd  St. 

Harold  Hall . 229  West  43rd  St. 

C.  C.  Une . 229  West  43rd  St. 

Cortland  J.  Strang . 229  W’est  43rd  St. 

Ivan  Veit . 229  W'est  43rd  St. 

Bernard  Kilgore . Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  M.  Feemster . 44  Broad  St. 

Joseph  Ackell . 44  Broad  St. 

Col.  (iilbert  'T.  Hodges . 44  Broad  St. 

TedE.Callis . 44  Broad  St. 

Raymond  E.  Evans . 44  Broad  St. 

Austin  Chrisite . 44  Broad  St. 

James  Horton . 44  Broad  St. 

George  Krakora . 44  Broad  St. 

.  N.  S.  Maeneish . 125  Barclay  St. 

E.  T.  Burke . 125  Barclay  St. 

E.  S.  Friendly . 125  Barclay  St. 

Hal  J.  Fletcher . 125  BarcUy  St. 

V'ernon  Brooks . 125  Barclay  St. 

R.  A.  Murray . 125  Barclay  St. 

A.  D.  W’allaee . 125  Barclay  St. 

Lm  B.  W’ood . 125  Barclay  St. 

W’illiam  H.  Shelton . Barclay 

Frederick  S.  Fox . Plasa 

Robert  I.  McCracken . Ambassador 

John  "T.  NlcGuire . Roosevelt 

T.  Edward  Maum . Roosevelt 

Joseph  G;  McClellan . Ambassador 

John  Stallard . King  Edward 

Clias.  F.  Martin . King  Edward 

.Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hewitt,  Jr . W'aldorf-.Astoria 

.('harles  E.  Kellogg . Beckman  Tower 

Clifford  C.  Oat . W’aldorf-Astoria 

Harrison  C.  Noyes . W’aldorf-.Astoria 


Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  &  Blizzard . 


Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  &  Times. 


Omaha  (Neb.)  W’orld  Herald  . . 

Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Dispatch . 

Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star . 

Oshkosh  (W’is.)  Northwestern. 


Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium-Times. 


Ottawa  (Kan.)  Herald . 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen . 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  Endicott,  N.  Y. . . . 


Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger  and  Inquirer. 

Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press . 

Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier . 


E.  P.  Boyle . Waldorf-.Astoria 

T.  J.  Moran . Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  W’.  Rhoades . Waldorf-Astoria 

S.  A.  Brcene . Waldorf-Astoria 

.E.  K.  Gaylord . Waldorf-Astoria 

Edward  L.  Gaylord . W'aldorf-Astoria 

Robert  H.  Spahn . WaWorf-.Astoria 

('arl  K.  Stuart . Uxington 

.B.  H.  Cowderey . Barclay 

John  T.  Tuttle . W’illiams  Chib 

.Eugene  J.  Brown . W’aldorf-.Astoria 

..Samuel  W.  Heaney . W’aldorf-Astoria 

A.  Thomas  Schwalm . W’aldorf-Astoria 

.Clarence  T.  Leighton . Bebnont  Plasa 

Thomas  A.  Cloutier . Belmont  Plasa 

.S.  F.  Harris . Ambassador 

.J.  P.  Kenney . Shelton 

.James  H.  Ottaway . W’aldorf-Astoria 

Lyndon  R.  Bovd . W^aWorf-.Astoria 

.Lawrence  W.  Hager . W’aldorf-Astoria 

,  .J.  E.  Campbell . W’aldorf-.Astoria 

•  George  Grimes . Barclay 


Paterson  (N.  J.)  CaU . Henry  A.  Willijms . . ... . . 

Theodore  W .  Hendershot. 


Paterson  (N.  J.)  News . Harry  B.  Hainra . 

Edward  B.  Haines 


Phoenix' 

FImBIu 


Pittsbur 

Pittsbur 


Pittsbur 

Plainfiel 


Plsttsbi 
Pocstell 
Ponca  C 
Pontiac 


Pbrt  H« 
Port  Jei 
Portlzm 
Portsme 


Pottsto' 

Pottsvil 

Poughk 


Publishi 

Punxsui 


()uinry 


Racine 

Raleigh 


Rapid  I 
Redond 
Redwoi 


Richm 


Richnx 

Le 

Rireisi 

Roches 

t 


Rockfc 
Rock  E 
Rock  I 


Rocks 

Rocky 


Rome 


Royal 


Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn .  Theodore  A.  .Serrill. . . . 

Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Serrill . Waldorf-Astona 

G.  Richvd  Dew . Belmont  Plan 

Mrs.  G.  Richard  Dew . Belmont  PUn 

Kermit  E.  Schaffer . Bebnont  Plasa 

Perth  Amhoy  (N.  J.)  News . J.  W.  Barnhart . Union  League  Chb 

Paul  V.  Murphy . Waldorf-Astona 

J.  J.  McDonnell . 

E.  G.  Alekander . 

J.  J.  Burchenal . 

Petersburg  (V’a.)  Progress-Index . (leo.  H.  Lewis,  Jr  .  ■  . . Barclay 

Alexander  Haimlton,  Jr .  Barclay 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer . Walter  H.  Annenberg . 

George  M.  Neil . Waldorf-Astona 

Paul  M.  W’arner . Plaza 

Gordon  F.  Chelf . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Paul  H.  Burgdorf . Statler 

David  H.  Appel . .Algonquin 

Stewart  Hooker . W'aldorf-.Astoria 

A.  Henry  Tolley . Shejton 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News . Gustave  Nelson . Lexington 

LeeEUmaker.Jr . Shelton 

Phoenix  (.Aris.)  .Arisona-Republic  &  Gazette  —  Oliver  King . 

Mrs.  Oliver  King . Waldorf-.Aatona 

( 'harles  E.  Hoover . W’  aldorf-.Astona 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hoover . Waldorf-Astona 

Forest  Whitney . W’aldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  Forest  W’hitney . W’aldorf-.Astona 

Hobart  Franks . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Hobart  Franks . W’aldorf-.Astona 


Sacral 

Sagina 

St.Jol 


St.  Joi 


St.  Lo 


St.P. 


St.Pe 
St.Th 
Salisb 
San  A 
S 

San  A 


San  A 
San  L 


(Continued  on  page  137) 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  CONVENTION  VISITORS 


(Continued  from  page  136) 

PhoeoixviUe  (Pk.)  Republican . Joseph  P.  Ujobai . Sutton 

Rue  Bluff  (Ark.)  Conuncrcial . E.  W.  Freeman,  Jr . Astor 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Freeman,  Jr . .Astor 

Gordon  N.  Freeman . Astor 

Mrs.  Gordon  N.  Freeman . .Astor 

A.  C.  Freeman . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Mrs.  A.  C.  Freeman . Waldorf-.Astoria 

E.  W.  Freeman,  III . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Freeman,  III . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Pittsburg  (Calif.)  Post-Dispatch . Mrs.  Ted  Bishop . Barclay 

Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headlight  and  Sun . F.  W.  Brinkerhoff . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Brinkerhoff . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Pittsburgh  (Pk.)  Press . Frank  G.  Morrison . Waldorf-.Astoria 

J.  Harold  M  intun . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Plsioffrld  (N.  J.)  Courier-News . Harvey  L.  Benner . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Paul  E.  Smith . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

A.  Wallace  Zimmerman . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Chauncey  F.  Stout . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Plattsburgh  (\.  Y.)  Press-Republican . Wm.  C.  Lundquest .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Pocatello  (Idaho)  Idaho  State  Journal . Robert  S.  Howard . Plata 

Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News . Gareth  Muchmore . .Abbey 

Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press . Harold  .A.  Fitigerald . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Howard  H.  Fitagerald,  II . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald . F.  Granger  Weil . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Port  Jen-is  (N.  Y.)  Union-Gasette . Fred  D.  Salmon,  Jr . Belmont  Plata 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian . M.  J.  Frm: . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star . Richard  F.  Wood . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Wood . Waldorf-Astoria 

N.  E.  Hamilton,  Jr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Poltstown.  (Pa.)  Mercury . William  M.  Hiester . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican . J.  H.  Zerbey,  Hi . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  New  Yorker . Clifford  J.  Nuhn . Taft 

Arthur  F.  Wollenhaupt . Taft 

Publishers’  Bureau  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.,  Newark . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Punxsutawney  (Pa.)  Spirit . P.  L.  Smith . Belmont  Rasa 

Ira  D.  Shaw . Belmont  Plata 

S.  L.  .Smith . Taft 


(Juinry  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 


!  Club 


rUnd 


•  C.  M.  Snyder . 

G,  Prescott  Ixiw . Roger-Smith 


rty  (S. 

)  Beach 


f  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  News- 


Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Vnion  and  Democrat 


nock  Springs  (wyo 
Rocky  .Mount  fN.  ( 


Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee . 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  News . 

St.Johnshury  (Vt.)  Cale^nian-R^M.. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gasette  A  News-Press. 
St.  IsMiis  (Mo.)  Gkibc'-Democrat . 


St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  A  Pioneer  Press . 

St.  Petenhurg  fFla.)  Times . 

»t.  Thomas  'Ont.)  Times-Joumal . 

gharry  (Md.)  Times . 

ban  Angelo  'Tet.)  Standard-Times  and 
Standard . 


iria  San  .Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  A  News . 


,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light . 

f  San  Bernardino  (CaCif.)  Sun  A  Telegram . . . 


. .  Harry  R.  LePoidevin . 

.  .Belmont  Plasa 

J.  D.  McMurray . 

. .  Barclay 

.  .John  A.  Park . 

..Taft 

Mrs.  John  A.  Park . 

..Taft 

.  .Warren  E.  Morrell . 

. .  WaUlorf-.Vstoria 

.  .F.  S.  Haynes . 

. .  Barclay 

..R.  L.  Spangler . 

. .  Barclay 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Spangler . 

. .  Barclay 

.  .Leo  E.  Owens . 

. .  Pierre 

Warren  Brown,  Jr . 

. .  Pierre 

L.  E.  Owens,  Jr . 

.  Pierre 

.  .Howard  H.  Hays,  Jr . 

.  .Plasa 

.  .Frank  E.  Gannett . 

.  .Pierre 

Dun  U.  Bridn . 

.  .Lexington 

Jos^b  T.  Adams . 

. .  Ix-xinj^n 

AI  F'.  Mahar . 

. .  Roosevelt 

Lafayette  R.  Blanchard . 

.  .Weston 

William  K.  Todd . 

. .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  .Talbot  Patri  k . 

.  .Wall'jrf-.Astona 

Mrs.  Talliot  Patrick . 

.  .Waldorf-.Astoria 

. .  Ben  H.  Potter . 

. .  .\S  aldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  Ben  H.  Potter . 

.  .Waldorf-Astoria 

Miss  M.  F.  Potter . 

. . .  Waldorf-Astoria 

. . .  D.  (*.  RirhardaoD . 

, .  .Waldorf-.Astoria 

. .  .Josh  L.  Home . . 

. . .  New  Weston 

A.  L.  Brandon . 

. . .  .Astor 

A.  L.  Tyler . 

. . .  .Astor 

, . .  B.  C.  Barnard . 

, . .  Biltmore 

M.  K.  Barnanl . . 

. . .  Biltmore 

M.  K.  Barnard . . 

. . .  Biltmore 

, .  .Pliilip  F.  .Miller . . 

. . .  Roosevelt 

S 

..H.P.  Walla . 

.  .Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  .Harold  T.  Slaght . 

, .  .Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Mrs.  Gordon  Smith . 

. .  .Waldorf-.Astoria 

, . .  Henry  D.  Bradley . . 

. . .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Arthur  V.  Burrowes . 

...Waldorf-.Astoria 

David  R.  Bradley . . 

, .  .AValdorf-.Astoria 

. . .  lA  ilson  Gondict . 

. . .  Barclay 

Ernest  Hoffsten . 

...Barclay 

E.  Evers . 

. . .  Barclay 

C.  A.  WeU . 

. . .  Barclay 

Daniel  H.  Ridder . 

. . .  555  Park  .Ave. 

Harold  Shugard . 

. .  .St.  Morits 

John  F.  Lewis . 

. . .  Shelton 

.  .Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr . 

, .  .Waldorf-.Astoria 

. .  .(teo.  M.  Dingman . 

. . .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

. .  .Edwin  F.  Heame . 

. . .  Barclay 

. .  .Frank  G.  Huntress . 

. .  .AV’aldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  Frank  G,  Huntress . 

. . .  W  aldorf-.Astoria 

Frank  G.  Huntress,  Jr . 

. .  .Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Huntress,  Jr. . 

. . .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

. .  .Col.  B.  J.  Homer . 

. .  .Waldorf-.Astoria 

. .  .J.  A.  Guthrie . 

. .  .Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Mrs.  J.  A.  Guthrie . 

. .  .Waldorf-.Astoria 

J.  B.  Lonergan . 

. . .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lonergan . 

. . .  Waldorf-.Astoria 
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San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune . William  Shea . Barclay 

.  .Alex  De  Bakesy . Barclay 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle . George  T.  Cameron . Sherry-Netherland 

_  „  Charlo  deY.  Thieriot . Sherry-Netherland 

&n  Francisco  (Calif.)  News . Earl  D.  Baker . Waldorf-.Astoria 

San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News . Joseph  P.  Ridder . 

Henry  C.  Page . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Kenneth  S.  Conn . Waldorf-.Astoria 

St.  u>uis  (Mo.)  Poet-Dispatch . Joseph  Pulitier . Sherry-Netherland 

Josepli  Pulitaer,  Jr . St.  Regis 

Stuart  M.  Chambers . Waldorf-.Astoria 

A1  Offer . Lexington 

Arch  King . Lexington 

Salinas  (Calif.)  Californian . Paul  Caswell . Waldorf-.Astoria 

^is^ry  (N.  C.)  Post . J.  F.  Hurley . Barclay 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  and  Deseret 

Nem . .  . J.  F.  Fitipatrick . Waldorf-.Astoria 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Tribune . Harry  Green . Barclay 

John  P.  Scripps . Barclay 

San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot . Bynner  Martin . Barclay 

Sandusky  (0.)  Register-Star-News . CWIes  J.  Stark . Waldorf-Astoria 

Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press . T.  M.  Storke . Waldorf-.Astoria 

„  .  Charles  A.  Storke . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook . J.  D.  Funk . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Democrat  A  ftess. .  Mrs.  E.  L.  Finley . Barclay 

Evert  Person . Barclay 

Mrs.  Evert  Person . Barclay 

Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian . Frank  T.  McCue . St.  Moriti 

Savannah  (Ga.)  News  and  Press . H.  V.  Jenkins . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gasette . John  G.  Green . Biltmore 

John  W.  Eddy . Lexington 

_  ,  David  C.  Hume . Lexington 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star . .A.  P.  Kellogg . Engineers’  Club 

„  P.L.  Gross . Pierre- 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Times . E.  J.  Lynett . Waldorf-.Astoria 

'T.  L.  Moran . Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  E.  Bradley . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Geo.  C,  Stevens . Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  J,  Gerrity . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  A  Scrantonian . Herman  S.  Qoodnin . ( 'hatham 

Richard  Little . Chatham 

Richard  Little,  III . (’hatham 

A.  S.  Ginsburgh . Chatham 

Edward  Lees . Chatham 

Herman  Bassoff . Chatham 

„  Robert  Arthur . ( ’hatham 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Times . W.  K.  Bletben . 

F.  A.  Blethen . 

H.  H.  (’ahill . 

Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch . Robert  E.  Malick . Barclay 

Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald . A.  W.  .McDowell . Waldorf-Astoria 

Wm.  P.  McDowell . Walilorf- Astoria 

C.  B.  Larts . Waldorf-.Astoria 

G.  A.  Harshman . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press . A.  Matt.  Werner . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star . Henry  L.  Weathers . l..exington 

Wm.  L.  Green . Lexington 

Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat . Frank  W.  Mayborn . Barclay 

Mrs.  Frank  W'.  Mayborn . Barclay 

Shreveport  (La.)  Times . William  H.  Bronson . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  .Argus-Lea  ler . Fr^  C.  ( ’hristopherson . Roosevelt 

Mrs.  Fred  C.  (’hristopherson _ Roosevelt 

Somerset  (Pk.)  .American . Henry  Baker  Reiley . .Astor 

„  J.  W.Stumpf . .Astor 

^thbridge  (Mass.)  News . V.  V.  McNitt . tiO  East  42nd  St. 

Speidel  Newspajiers  Inc . Harry  S.  Bunker . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Charles  H.  Stout . AValdorf-.Astoria 

Springfield  (III.)  Illinois  State  Journal  and 

Register . .A.  W.  Shipton . AValilorf-.Astoria 

J.  Emil  Smith . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Grover  E.  Shipton . Waldorf-.Astoria 

V.  Y.  Dallman . Waldorf-Astoria 

.T.  W.  Duvall . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Arch  A.  Watson . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Springfield  (0.)  News  and  Sun . Edgar  Morris . Barclay 

Earl  C.  Merideth . Barclay 

Stamford  (Gonn.)  .Advocate . Kingsley  Gillespie . The  Julius  Mathews 

Spei  ial  .Agency, 
400  Madison  Ave. 

E.  W’.  Davis .  “  “ 

E.  R.  McCuU^gh .  *  “ 

J.H.AVilson . 

Steubenville  (0.)  Herald-Star . Joseph  D.  Long . Barclay 

Strou^burg  (Pa.)  Record . Merle  C.  Ostrom . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram . Morgan  Murphy . Plaia 

Syracuse  (.N.  Y.)  Post-Standard . Rii  hard  H.  .Amberg . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Henry  H.  Keller . Barclay 


Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune  k  Ledger . Frank  S.  Baker . .Sherry-Netherland 

Elliert  H.  Baker,  II . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Geow  F.  Russell . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Courier . David  L.  Miller . Astor 

Mrs.  David  L.  Miller . .Astor 

Nancy  Miller . .Astor 

Ellen  Hegarty . .Astor 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune . J.  C.  (’ouncil . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Tarentum  (Pk.)  V'alley  News . Eugene  A.  Simon . (’ommwlore 

Taunton  (Mass.)  Gasette . William  R.  Reed . 

Milton  R^ . 

Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram . Frank  W.  Mayborn . Barclay 

.Mrs.  Frank  W\  Mayborn . liarclay 

Tennessee  Press  .Association . Loye  W.  Miller . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  k  .Star . Louis  F.  Keifer . W’aldorf-Astoria 

Terrell  (Tex.)  Tribune . Frederick  1.  Massengill,  Jr . Park  Sheraton 

Texarkana  (Ark.)  Gasette  k  News . V.  E.  Palmer . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  C.  E,  Palmer . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Toledo  (0.)  Blade . Paul  Block,  Jr . Barclay 

Grove  Patterson . Waldorf-.Astoria 

A.  W.  Hamisli . Waldorf-Astoria 

L.  F.  Newmyer . Waldorf-.Astoria 

D.  A.  Wiley . Barclay 

(Continued  on  page  138) 
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CONVENTION  LIST  OF  ALUED  COMPANIES  AND  SERVICES 


r  (Continued  front  page  U8)  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS 

A  Wakiorf*Aftorift 

-i  federated  METAIJ  division,  AmencM  Ch»rlee  B»uer  Jwk  Sch»effer 

I  Smehing  and  RcfioiDg  Company  Edwin  C.  Stein  Jack  Fletcher 

i  WiUorl-Aftoria  .  .  _  ....  Arthur  Lery  A1  Hooker 


)  Smehing  and  Refining  Company 
i  WaUorl-Aftoria _ 


t  L.  Newhouae,  III 
.1.  M.  Callis 
i  W.  H.  Pollock 
I  E.L.Rimhauit,  Jr. 


J.  A.  Feairhellcr 
R.  H.  Leary 
V.  J.  Ryan 
I.  L.  0^ 


HOWARD  FLINT  INK  COMPANY 
Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  Howard  Flint  Edgar  B.  Flint 
Robert  H.  Flint  Alan  A.  McNab 

Everett  L.  Mills 

.iENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Waldorf-Aiitoria 


Arthur  Levy 
Fr^  Metbot 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Frank  J.  Nicht 
Seymour  Berksoa 
Barry  Faria 
Philip  G.  Reed 
Louis  AUwell 
Tom  R.  Brialin 


John  R.  Henry 
Harold  Liak 
Robert  H.  Reid 
John  M.  Cooper 
IHvid  R.  Williams 
George  L.  Hankoff 


D.  W.  Aker 
F.  0.  Brewer 
B.  E.  Cragnolin 
'  W.V.  Gough 
'  T.  J.  Guerael 
;E.  W.Kiacher 


W.  Kurlish 
E.  M.  McClure 
T.  E.  Shipley 

E.  M.  Stacey 

F.  H.  Weick 
W.  L.  Wright 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  SALES  COM¬ 
PANY  INC. 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 
Waldorf-Astoria,  Astor  Gallery 
Gearge  Little  Jola  Rossun 

Robert  Morgan  Terry  Larkin 

Mary  Louise  Taylor  Don  Brann 

Rob^  Sloane  Robert  Pearsall 

Walter  Porcher 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Waldorf-Astoria 

I.  H.  Peck 

E.  R.  Wheatly 
R.  B.  Lewis 

J.  W.  Vermont 
J.  T.  McDonnell 
R.  C.  Neely 

W.  O.  EMge 


C.  C.  Carpenter 
L.  C.  Burton 
T.  E.  ReiUy 
W.  W.  Morrow 
L.  E.  Mansfield 
L.  E.  Mansfield,  Jr. 
F.  S.  Myers 


MERSEY  PAPER  CO.  LTD. 
Wal^rf-Astoria 

Ca^.J.H.S.Mac-  M.W.  Russell 

Donald 

MICRO-PHOTO,  INC. 

Barbison-Plasa 

Leonard  Ghieck  Richard  E.  Schmidt 

Samuel  Freedman 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  C.  Persons  C.  A.  Brattstrom 

S.  R^helle  A.  H.  Miller 

A.  &  ^Iberg  L.  R.  Shupe 

J.  H.  Feidkamp 

GEORGE  F.  MOTTER’S  SONS 
Waldorf-Astoria,  Chinese  Room 
George  F.  MottCT  Joseph  A.  Slobey 

John  H.  MacDonald  Stanley  E.  Sheffer 

Melvin  L.  Beck  Arthur  Bamford 

Paul  C.  Spiese  Bernard  Hammons 

Fred  A.  Judd 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 
Waldorf-Astoria 


tR.  C.  Ci^ett 

C.  B.  ReiUy 
W.T.Goaa 
L.  D.  Wright 
E.  G.  Morrison 
W'.  Granger 

D.  B. 

C.  W.  Burgrr 
B.  V.  Henry 


F.  A.  Kopp 
R.  B.  Patch 
W.  C.  Pratt 
F.  A.  White 
E.  J.  Yagow 
A.  J.  Krohn 
M.Rada 
H.  Hansen 
W.  Marcouillcr 


H.  G,  Willnus 

A.  T.  Mann,  Jr. 
H.  R.  Frsut^ 

B.  H.  Black 
A.  G.  Hoffman 
E.  N.  GodshaU 


H.  B.  Plant 
R.  B.  Daigle 
M.  J.  Durand 
E.  H.  Hostetler 
T.  A.  MacElwee 
T.  Martin 
H.  H.  Moad 


CRArac  ARTS  RESEARCH  FODNDATIONj 
Wakb!^A«tnn&  ^  Herkness, 


THE  JAMPOL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Howard  M.  Jampot  Herbert  E.  Daniels 
Karl  J.  Herminghaiisen  FrtKl  Casabona 

CHARLES  ENED  JOHNSON  COMPANY,  INC . 


GREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  COMPANY 
Park  Lane 


A.  R.  Caspar 
Frvd  W.  Mean 
KobertA.  Haak 
parid  1.  Turnbull 
Wilton  A.  Meyen 


John  A.  Sayre 
Charles  M.  Shesfe 
John  Staples 
E.  John  Ward 
Howard  Willets 


^  Irving  P.  Pheipe 

GREATER  BUFFALO  PRESS.  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

K.  P.  Lalor  J.  W.  Koesrier 

W.  L.  Mox 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 
r>hn  Griffiths  Frederick  R.  Griffiths 

HAMPDEN  NOVELTY  MFG.  CO. 

W  aldorf- Astoria,  Astor  GaU^ 

Lester  A.  Stone 

Hennepin  paper  co. 

'See  Walter  D.  Peek.  Inc.) 

William  c.  herrick  ink  company, 

INC. 

W  aldorf- Astoria 

fchnJ.  Fields.  3rd  Charles  T.  Schults 
Hillard  C.  Pintard  Nelson  H.  Jackwn 

WiUiam  V.  Jacobson 


iHOE  A  CO.  INC, 
aldorf -Astoria 
aeph  L.  Auer 
.  J.  V.  Murphy 
,  H.  Higgins 
.  C.  Cooper 
,  A.  Will^ghby 
Ciebh^ 

0  L.  Cnin 


L.  C.  Herkness,  Jr.  J.  R.  Roberts 
L.  D.  Pollock  F.  A.  Travalena 

F.  C.  Forbes  R.  B.  Thompson 

Fred  A.  Travalena,  Jr. 

KINO  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
^NTRAL  PRESS 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank  J.  Nicht  George  Haslam 

I.  F.  Alofsin  George  Driscoll 

Jack  R.  Homady  .Alfred  H.  Alofsin 


Lloyd  D.  Hagan 
Clarace  E.  Rabitmw 
John  R.  Manning 
R.  K.  Rogen 
E.  B.  Thompson 


R.  A.  Crain 
W.  Dombrow 
J.  M.  Crowe 

F.  Bamerott 
E.  W.  Petty 

G.  Anger 
L.Kohl 

0.  E.  Devyr 


flKAL  ROLLER  CO. 

•mesG.  Willis  JoeAuery 

illll’EUIAL  TYPE  .METAL  CO. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

ffarrn,  f  Seaman  Wm.  A.  P 

n  fm.C.Otter  D.  N.Gui 

f  l'en  A.  Penney  A.  H.  Am 

01 0...  P.  Olton  Wm.  K.  A 


Wm.  A.  Penney,  Jr. 
D.  N.  Gurney 
A.  H.  .Amitrano 
Wm.  K.  Arnot 


fiTERCHEMICAL  CORPORATION.  PRINT- 

_  ,IX  :  INK  DIVISION 

W.iklon-.Xstorii 

5  •  f  •  /  'orticll  W  alter  Cafliidy 

T.  Ryan  Dale  Welsh 

W,  K,  Davies 

JiTERXATIONAL  COLOR  PRINTING  CO. 

i^pli  J.  Gorman  Yinre  D.  Garvey 

W'OBias  P .  Brennan  Joaepli  Clinton 

G.  J.  Diinl»r 


John  W.  Reid 
Jackson  Burke 
Russell  S.  Stratton 
E.  Rene  Leach 
Fred  B.Asdel.Jr. 
Bnino  A.  Borck 


Joe  F.  Schuman 
Paul  S.  Chbbolm 
Karl  Pnnath 
J.  C.  Huie 
Kay  G.  Burgonn 
Harold  F.  Biott 


NEA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoria,  Astor  Gallery 
Fred  S.  Ferguson  Boyd  i 

Herbert  W.  Walker  Richai 

Mimde  Monroe  Eli  C. 

William  H.  Borglund  Sherm 

Jack  Gamble  Ned  h 

George  Earl  Ben  V 

Fred  Kury  Rober 

Jean  Mooney  Lou  R 


Boyd  Lewis 
Richard  W.  Johnson 
Eli  C.  Minton 
Sherman  Montrose 
Ned  Mills. 

Ben  Muncil 
Rob^  C.  Whitehead 
Lou  Royee 


George  Haslam 
George  Driscoll 
.Alfred  H.  Alofsin 
Robert  H.  Brown 
James  J.  Bums 
Fred  Runds 
Harold  Schneider 
Mrs.  Florence  E.  McIntyre 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO. 

New  Yorker 

Joseph  P.  Quigley  Chas.  F.  Smith 
William  J.  Howe 

NELSON  T.  LEVING8  INC. 

Nelson  T.  Levings 

LINOTYPE  PARTS  COMPANY.  INC. 

Emil  Bendow  Alfred  Archer 

McCLDRE  NEW.SPAPER  SYNDICATE 
(See  Associated  Newspapers) 

J.  THOMAS  McHUGH  COMPANY 
J.  Thomas  McHugh  Russell  J.  Bryant 
Edward  W.  Gordon  John  P.  Tobin 
William  M.  Naeder 

McNAUGHT  SYNDIC.ATE,  INC. 

Chas.  V.  McAdam  V.  V.  McNitt 

Frank  J.  Murphy  Milford  L.  Marcus 

Chas.  V.  McAdw,  Jr.  Peter  Boggs 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN.  INC. 

E.  H.  Barnard 

GEO.  MATTERS  SONS 

Geo.  Matters 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 
Blackstone 

Vincent  J.  Manno  George  Romano 

Howard  E.  Stark 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 
WaWorf-.Astoria 

Lon  S.  Landers  Henry  Coriander 

Clifford  Yewiiall  .Arthur  McClary 

Gerald  W.  Hunter 

MERGENTH.ALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
Waldorf-.Astoria 


WALTER  SCOTT  A  CO.,  INC 
Waldorf-Astoria 

David  J.  Scott  Donald  J 

Walter  C.  Scott  Edward  ' 

CarlE.  Drange  A.W.St 

Charles  B.  Officer  A.  Yince 

Earl  E.  Britton  P.  C.  Wi 

C.  L.  Wyman  •  A.  D.  Ci 


Donald  A.  Brown 
Edward  G.  Abeam 
A.  W.  Stark 
A.  Yincent  Weber 
P.  C.  Wilmeiding 
A.  D.  Carey 


Robert  Cochran 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY  CO. 
Commodore 

Joseph  D.  Goggin 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY  OF  MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS 

George  A.  Savage  Melvin  C.  Sverker 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  NEWS 
SERVICE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Keith  Spalding  Willet  Weeks 

William  A.  Miller,  Jr. 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  SYNDI¬ 
CATE 

Waldorf-Astoria 

WiUet  Weeks  WiUiam  MUler 

John  Dema  Arnold  KinseUa 

Keith  Spalding  Hal  Renneck 

Ben  Martin  *  Alfred  GUlcspie 

NILES  A  NELSON,  INC. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

George  C.  Chalmers  Gene  Smith 

J.  H.  Clancy  J.  J.  Strickland 

Leo  C.  Doran  W.  P.  Monahan 

lUroM  F.  Johnson  E.  T.  Niles 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 
ALLIANCE 

(See  Associated  Newspapers) 

WALTER  D.  PEEK,  INC. 

Ambassador 

Gardner  West  Walter  D.  Peek 

Samuel  Pniyu,  Jr.  Walter  A.  Peek,  Jr. 

POST-HALL  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

Robert  M.  Hall  Ed  IMd 

Glenn  Adcox  Walt  Kelly 

Im  Emerich  Hank  Ketcham 

Ken  Dever  Leonard  Lyons 

Helen  M.  Staunton  Victor  Riesel 

Joseph  D.  McGmw  Earl  Wilson 

PRICE  BROTHERS  SALES  CORPORATION 
Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  H.  Price  E.  Collister 

E.  D.  Powell  G.  E.  Brown 

C.J.  Naylor 

PUCK-THE  COMIC  WEEKLY 
(See  American  Weekly) 

RECORDAK  CORPORATION 
Frank  L.  Hilton,  Jr.  John  Stoneham 
Frank  N.  Ctunderson  Allan  Seele 
Russel  Diehl  <  ieorge  Mutch 

Grant  Stetson 

REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDIC.ATE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Henry  P.  Martin  Bruce  Horton 

ST.  CROIX  PAPER  COMPANY 
Kilby  P.  Osborn  Kenneth  T.  Greenleaf 

Frank  L.  A.  Carter 

SCIENCE  SERATCE 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

Uallie  Jenkins  Watson  Davis 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Waidorf-Astoria 

Ben  Shiilinan  Jack  Shulman 

Wesley  Dammes 

3PRU(3E  FALLS  POWER  A  PAPER  CO.,  LTD- 
Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  J.  Appert  J.  H.  Bins 

H.  L.  Seifert 

STAR  COLOR  PRESS,  INC. 

Lexington 

0.  L.  Hershiser 

TAPE  PRODUCTION  CORPORATION 
Furman  0.  Ruff 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 
Belmont  Plnin 

K.  A.  Sylvester  H.  R.  Dahl 

F.J.PhiUips 

THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

John  C.  Sterling  Tom  Cathcart 

Raymond  GUleaudeau 

UNITED  AMERICAN  METALS 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Morris  Kaufman  Wm.  Riord^ 

Cha^  Merbits  Fred  Manoil 

Lew  Goldberg 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Laurence  Rutman  PhU  V.  Beney 

Harry  GUburt  Boyden  Underwood 

James  Hennessy  James  P.  Patton 

James  L.  Freeman  Harry  T.  Saylor 

Albert  Moo^ 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Waldorf-Astoria  .  .  , 

Hugh  Baillie  Fred  A.  McCabe 

Jack  Bisco  Ed  Steevm 

Earl  J.  Johnson  Stanley  Whitaker 

a  Keller  Bert  Mastonxm 

L.  Jones  Gerald  J.  Rock 

Frank  H.  Batholomew  Harm  Flory 
Ross  Downing  W.  C.  Payette 

Harry  Ferguson  P.  A.  Miner 

Cari  B.  Molander  L.  B.  Mickel 


UNITED  PRESS  NEWSPICTURE3 
Waldorf-Astoria  . 

Hugh  Baillie  Harlow  M.  Church 

Mima  Tliomaaon  Jack  Bisco 

Frank  Tremaine  LeRoy  Keller 

Harold  BhimenfeM  Carl  B.  Molander 

J.  Robert  EUia  F.  H.  Bartholomew 

Jerry  J.  Callahan  Fred  A.  McCabe 
R.  L.  Beard  S.  E.  SteevM 

Stanley  Whitaker 
Bert  Masteraon 


Harry  Varian 
Gerald  J.  Rock 


UNITED  SOUND  A  SIGNAL  CO.  INC. 
Roosevelt 

John  J.  Wialer 

WEEKEND  PICTURE  MAGAZINE 
Weylin 

Mark  Farrell 

WHITLOCK  AND  COMPANY  INC. 
Barclay 

8.  T.  Macdonald  De  Berbaum 

B.  L.  Johnson 


WOLF  A  CO. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
J.  G.  Terry 
0.  V.  Wallin 
M.  C.  Hotchkiss 


Wm.  F.  Hopkins 
D.  L.  Davis 
George  D.  Wolf,  Jr. 


WOOD  FIXING  CORPORATION 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Thornton  Hall  Emmett  McAtee 

Nelson  Maynard  C.  A.  Puget 

W.  M.  CUrk,  Jr. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
Waldorf-Astoria 

John  J.  Shea  C.  8.  Caffrey 

I.  Tomberg  B.  C.  Denning 

P.  L.  ToUison  W.  W.  Kihn 

A.  Vogel  S.  Oderman 

WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  S.  Grabb' 
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How’s  Business 


continued  from  page  132a 


Expansion  Along  the  River 
Philadelphia  —  and  its  metro¬ 
politan  area,  “Delaware  Valley, 
U.  S.  A.”  —  faces  1954  with  con¬ 
fidence,  expressed 
not  merely  in  the 
words  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  but 
in  tangible  con¬ 
structive  plan¬ 
ning.  Industrial 
surveys  show  an 
anticipated  18% 
increase  over 
1953  in  plant  and 
machinery  expen¬ 
ditures.  Ample 
bank  credit  is 
available,  and  expansion  is  con¬ 
tinuing  along  the  River,  Wilming¬ 
ton  to  Trenton. 


Annenberg 


The  general  business  index  for 
the  first  months  of  1954,  while  be¬ 
low  the  1953  peak,  remains  above 
prior  years.  Private  housing  is  de¬ 
veloping  rapidly,  encouraged  by 
continuing  demand,  where  prices 
and  progressive  advertising  attract 
favorable  reaction.  The  Port  en¬ 
joys  intensified  activity.  Unem¬ 
ployment  figures  are  leveling,  and 
“help  wanted”  advertising  is  stiff¬ 
ening. 

Walter  Annenberg 
Publisher, 

Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

$6.6M  Navy  Construction 
Newport’s  economic  future  is 
especially  bright  at  this  time  as 
the  result  of  federal  appropriations 
totalling  $6,600,000  for  Navy  con¬ 
struction.  This  construction  indi¬ 
cates  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
available  labor  here  during  the  next 
year  when  construction  gets  under¬ 
way. 

Employment  has  been  picking 
up  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

Albert  K.  Sherman 
Publisher, 

Newport  Daily  News. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

General  Increase  Expected 

Employment — on  farms  showed 
some  increase  in  March  over  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February.  Industrial  — 
practically  no  change  from  previ¬ 
ous  months.  Retail  —  slight  in¬ 
crease.  Other  lines  —  March 
slightly  under  previous  two  months. 
General  employment  increase  ex¬ 
pected  during  remaining  Spring  and 
early  Summer  months. 

Construction  —  Considerable 
March  increase  over  January  and 
February. 

The  outlook  is  for  increased 
housing  construction  in  next  few 
months. 

Industrial  Expansion  —  One 
new  garment  plant,  to  employ  some 
300,  announced  to  start  operations 
shortly,  and  one  new  knitting  plant 
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MINNEAPOLIS — Growth  at  a  Rapid  Rate 

Employment*  in  the  Twin  Cities  area  is  being  maintained  at  al¬ 
most  record  levels.  Minneapolis  unemployment,  lower  than  the  na¬ 
tional  percentage,  dropped  further  during  March, 

Industrial  development  in  Upper  Midwest  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid 
rate  because  of  such  factors  as:  Refinery  construction  following  on 
heels  of  Williston  area  oil  production;  construction  of  taconite  (iron 
ore  concentrate)  plants  in  northern  Minnesota  area;  dam  construc¬ 
tions  in  Missouri  Valley  area;  and  a  quickened  pace,  generally,  of 
commercial  construction  in  the  Twin  Cities,  principally  for  whole¬ 
sale,  retail  and  service  establishments. 

Number  of  houses  finished  this  winter  has  increased  because  of 
mild  w'eather;  generally,  residential  building  remains  stable  follow¬ 
ing  decline  of  last  Summer. 

Heavy  commercial  construction. 

Consumer  sjiending,  as  shown  by  bank  debits  and  department 
store  sales,  is  hokling  up  strong.  Outlook  is  optimistic. 

John  Cowles, 

President, 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


employing  25  to  30,  also  to  start  TENNESSEE 
shortly. 

J.  M.  O’Dowd 
President, 

Florence  Morning  News. 


a  sharp  rise  by  the  end  of  tlm 
year  as  actual  start  nears  on  an¬ 
other  multi-million  dollar  aircraft 
carrier  at  the  Newport  News  Ship¬ 
yard.  • 

With  an  employment  now  in  a-  f 
cess  of  15,000,  the  Shipyard  a  ! 
rushing  work  on  the  super  carrio 
Forrestal,  which  will  be  launched 
next  October.  That  launching  prob- 
ably  will  result  in  only  a  slight 
tapering  off  in  shipyard  employ¬ 
ment  preparatory  to  laying  the 
keel  for  its  sister  carrier,  a  $70, 
000,000  project.  | 

Of  major  importance  to  this  area 
is  the  giant  Pan  American  Oil  Re¬ 
finery  to  be  built  near  Yorktovra. 
less  than  20  miles  from  Newpm 
News.  Construction  will  get  unde: 
way  this  Summer.  Esso’s  millioi- 
dollar  bunker  oil  station  is  unde: 
construction  on  the  waterfront. 

W.  R.  Van  Buren 
President,  ^ 

Newport  Ncm  .v  Press  anc 
Times-llerald:' 


Most  Optimistic 

Business  in  South  Carolina  held 
up  well,  and  for  March  was  ^t- 
ter  generally  than  for  January  and 
February,  judged  by  the  usual 
indices.  Industrial  development, 
which  had  been  phenomenal  since 
World  War  II,  continues  at  a  grat¬ 
ifying  pace. 

While  there  has  been  some  un¬ 
employment  due  largely  to  special 
conditions,  such  as  the  H  -  bomb 
plant  needing  fewef  construction 
workers  as  the  project  nears  com¬ 
pletion,  employment  conditions 
generally  are  good.  Layoffs  in  tex¬ 
tiles,  this  state’s  principal  indus¬ 
try,  are  negligible.  I  am  most  op¬ 
timistic  about  good  business  for 
the  remainder  of  1954. 

J.  M.  Blalock 
President  and  Manager, 
Columbia  Record  and  State. 


Retail,  Industrial  Expansion 

Memphis  economy,  despite  a 
slight  decline  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  is  still  healthy  and  the  trend 
for  April,  May  and  the  Summer 
months  is  upward. 

Retailers  are  optimistic  as  shown 
by  six  new  store  openings  in  the 
downtown  area  alone  in  the  past 
three  months.  Twelve  others  are 
remodeling  and  expanding  and  con¬ 
struction  is  about  to  begin  on  three 
large  parking  garages,  all  in  this 
one  area. 

Industrial  expansion  continues 
with  the  announcement  last  month 
of  a  $1,000,000  food  emulsifier 
plant  for  the  city  as  well  as  other 
smaller  new  industries.  Memphis 
builders  plan  6,000  units.  At 
present  1,200  are  in  process  of 
which  42%  have  been  sold.  In 
addition,  FHA  approval  is  being 
sought  for  eight  multi-story  apart¬ 
ment  dwellings. 

James  A.  Foltz,  Jr. 

Business  Manager, 
Memphis  Publishing  Company. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Good  Planting 

Factors  governing  economic 
conditions  in  the  Aberdeen  area 
and  in  South  Dakota  generally  re¬ 
veal  that  business  in  the  state 
should  fare  well  during  1954. 

Less  than  4,000  persons  in  the 
entire  state  currently  are  drawing 
unemployment  insurance.  Normal¬ 
ly  about  2,000  are  on  the  list. 

During  1953  the  number  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  calves  on  South  Dakota 
farms  was  at  an  all  time  high. 
Corn  yield  last  year  reached  a  new 
peak  and  South  Dakota  farmers 
are  going  into  this  planting  season 
with  adequate  moisture. 

The  discovery  of  oil  in  South 
Dakota  last  year  coupled  with  ini¬ 
tial  benefits  from  the  huge  Mis¬ 
souri  River  dam  project  will  bring 
long  range  benefits  to  the  state. 
Henry  J.  Schmitt 
Editor  and  Publisher, 
Aberdeen  American-News. 


TEXAS 

Record  Highs 

Optimism  is  the  keynote  in  this 
headquarters  city  of  the  Permian 
Basin  Empire  of  West  Texas  and 
Southeast  New  Mexico,  as  business 
generally  continues  goiad  and  em¬ 
ployment  high. 

Although  a  slight  “levelling  off’ 
has  been  noted,  bank  deposits, 
school  enrollment,  population  and 
utility  connections  are  at  record 
highs. 

James  N.  Allison 
Publisher, 

Midland  Reporter-Telegram. 


VIRGINIA 

Shipyard  Is  Busy 
Economic  conditions  in  the 
Newport  News-Hampton-Warwick 
area  have  shown  only  a  slight  re¬ 
cession  in  the  months  since  cessa¬ 
tion  of  active  fighting  in  the  Kor¬ 
ean  conflict.  Indications  point  to 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Pickup  Due  in  Coal  Mines 

The  Charleston  area  economy  isj 
based  primarily  on  two  industries, 
bituminous  coal  mining  and  chem¬ 
ical  production. 

Coal  mining  presently  is  at  a  lot 
ebb,  with  thousands  of  minen  ii 
the  area  working  only  a  three  ot 
two-day  week  and  others  being  lak 
off  because  of  poor  market  condi 
tions.  However,  local  mining  a- 
ecutives  are  predicting  mine  pro 
duction  tonnages  to  increase.  h 

The  chemical  industry,  whitiy 
employs  approximately  21,000 . 
workers  in  the  area,  is  lookin:. 
forward  to  continued  growth  and 
expansion,  according  to  the  headi 
of  local  plants.  No  layoffs  havt 
been  noted  in  recent  months  and 
production  is  at  high  levels. 

Wallace  E.  Knight 
Business  Editor, 

Charleston  Gazetu 
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WISCONSIN 

Trend  Reversed  in  March 

Sales  volume  of  Oshkosh  reta; 
business  has  been  on  a  downwati 
trend  during  the  first  three  monii 
of  1954,  as  compared  with  the  fin 
three  months  of  1953. 

Employment  had  dipped  durii; 
the  Fall  and  early  Winter  month 
reaching  a  low  point  in  Febr. 
ary.  However,  this  trend  has  bet 
reversed  during  the  latter  part  ( 
March  and  continuing  into  Apr- 
and  there  has  been  a  gradual  pki 
up  in  employment. 

The  community  now  has  a  tnoi 
erate  surplus  of  workers  but 
acute  unemployment  problem. 

This  is  now  a  general  feelifi 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  (k“ 
kosh  industry.  Five  major  local  b 
dustrial  concerns  are  planning  et 
tensive  expansions. 

Four  housing  developments  i"- 
being  readied. 

Samuel  W.  Heaney 

Co-publisher,  - 

Oshkosh  Daily  Northwests 
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New  Ad  Concepts 

continued  from  page  16a 


vertiser  himself,  by  his  own  use 
of  media,  largely  determines  the 
price  he  must  pay.  Reduced  linage 
will  mean  higher  rates.  There  is  no 
alternative. 

‘The  most  difficult  problem  of 
the  newspaper  today,  however,  is 
not  with  the  retail,  but  with  the 
general  advertiser.  It  can  be  stated 
very  simply.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  for  the  general  advertiser 
to  use  newspapers  to  introduce 
his  products,  and  for  special  pro¬ 
motions,  but  to  rely  on  other  me¬ 
dia  for  sustaining  advertising  sup¬ 
port. 

“Television  is  not  responsible 
for  this.  The  problem  has  existed 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  tele¬ 
vision  has  simply  accentuated  the 
fact. 

“It  is  not  difficult  to  list  a  ple¬ 
thora  of  reasons  for  this  unfavor¬ 
able  attitude  toward  newspapers 
as  a  sustaining  advertising  media. 

“There  is  a  matter  of  cost. 
In  total  dollars,  any  general  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  on  a  continu¬ 
ing  basis  necessarily  involves  a 
substantial  outlay,  and  many  large 
advertisers  apparently  feel  that 
they  must  dominate  any  medium 
they  use,  in  order  to  achieve  sig¬ 
nificant  impact.  Thus  there  is  a 
tendency  to  concentrate  funds  in 
some  one  medium,  to  achieve  this 
dominance. 

Small  Space  Not  Tested 

‘This  same  desire  for  domi¬ 
nance  carriers  over  to  newspaper 
advertising.  Many  large  advertis¬ 
ers  apparently  feel  that  they  must 
run  at  least  a  half-page  or  more  in 
order  to  achieve  effective  impact. 
One  suspects  that  small  space  ad¬ 
vertising  is  somewhat  beneath  their 
dignity:  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
they  have  never  bothered  to  test 
its  effectiveness,  especially  when 
used  in  full  position. 

“The  cold  fact  is  that  individual 
newspapers  don’t  get  to  see  the 
people  who  make  the  top  decisions 
on  advertising  policy. 

“In  brief,  perhaps  the  principal 
reason  that  individual  newspaper 
representatives  cannot  see  policy¬ 
making  executives,  either  agency 
or  advertiser,  is  simply  that  they 
have  nothing  very  significant  to 
say  once  they  get  there. 

'‘Indicative  of  the  failure  of 
newspapers  to  get  their  story  to 
policy-making  executives  is  the 
prevalence  of  T  -  model  methods 
of  market  evaluation  that  today 
masquerade  under  the  superficial 
gloss  of  scientific  method. 

“One  moment’s  thought  is 
enough  to  demonstrate  that  these 
geographical  markets  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  market  reached  by 
the  advertiser. 

“As  we  all  know  quite  well, 
some  very  small  newspapers  are 
published  in  geographical  areas 
that  contain  a  very  large  concen¬ 
tration  of  people;  and  some  very 
large  newspapers  are  published  in 


small  cities.  To  measure  one  by 
the  other  is  palpable  nonsense. 

“In  brief,  the  market  you  reach 
through  advertising  is  the  media 
audience — no  more  and  no  less. 
And  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  size  of  that  audience  by 
some  geographical  area,  as  it  is 
to  infer  the  size  of  a  man  from 
the  size  of  the  room  he  happens 
to  occupy  at  a  given  moment. 

All  Markets  Not  Local 

‘Newspapers  themselves  have 
nurtured  this  mythical  and  spuri¬ 
ous  identification  between  media 
and  geographical  area.  They  are 
literal  in  their  acceptance  of  the 
slogan  that  all  markets  are  local. 
They  identify  themselves  wholly 
with  the  locality  in  which  they  are 
published. 

“Hence  they  are  vastly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  size  of  their  city 
of  publication,  or  its  metropolitan 
area,  or  retail  trading  zone — quite 
irrespective  of  how  irrevelant  this 
may  be  in  terms  of  the  number, 
location,  and  quality  of  their  own 
reader  families. 

“It  is  an  astonishing  thing. 
Other  media  spend  buckfets  of 
money  to  get  some  kind  of  guess 
about  the  audience  they  reach,  as 
of  a  given  moment,  or  for  some 
particular  issue. 

No  Need  to  Guess 

“Newspapers  don’t  need  to 
guess.  Of  all  major  media,  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapers  only  can 
get  an  exact  answer  from  their 
own  circulation  list.  And  with  this 
major  asset  in  their  own  offices, 
they  don’t  even  bother  to  use  it. 

“Instead  of  studying  their  own 
reader  families,  and  wherein  they 
differ  from  other  families — differ¬ 
ences  that  may  be  of  profound  in¬ 
terest  to  advertisers — newspapers 
prefer  to  emulate  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  in  the  production  of  statistics 
on  counties  and  cities. 

“Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that 
even  the  most  elemental  principles 
of  market  and  media  evaluation 
are  misunderstood  at  the  highest 
echelons  of  the  advertising  world. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  newspaper 
advertising  is  not  used  as  efficient¬ 
ly,  and  therefore  as  extensively, 
as  we  would  wish.” 

Sense  oi  Urgency 
In  Controllers'  Talks 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  finance  men  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  met  here 
this  week  with  a  sense  of  urgency 
— the  fast  narrowing  gap  between 
costs  and  revenues. 

One  speaker  after  another  ex¬ 
plored  the  possibilities  of  cost¬ 
saving  ideas  at  the  Spring  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  cer¬ 
tified  public  accountant  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Murray  C.  Hotchkiss,  who 
said: 

“Publishers  during  the  war  years 
and  up  to  1953  did  not  worry  too 
much  about  their  costs.  In  many 
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cases  they  were  not  interested  in 
making  any  type  of  analysis.  .  .  . 

“Now  they  are  fully  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  advertising  rates 
have  almost  reached  their  limit  and 
even  though  circulation  rates  might 
be  increased  they  are  afraid  of  the 
ultimate  outcome. 

“I  believe  it  is  the  controller’s 
duty  to  come  to  the  aid  of  his 
publisher  with  facts  and  figures  to 
put  the  newspaper  on  a  more 
sound  financial  basis.  This  tool  is 
the  operating  budget.” 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  said  an  operating 
budget — complete  with  labor  costs 
and  overtime  allowances  —  should 
be  prepared  for  a  full  year  ahead. 

Hedley  B.  Wilcox,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution,  “ad¬ 
vised  the  finance  officers  to  turn 
their  search  for  savings  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  scheduling. 

“If  we  do  a  good  scheduling  job 
of  men  and  machines,”  said  Mr. 
Wilcox,  “overtime  will  just  about 
disappear.  Better  scheduling  means 
better  planning  and  better  planning 
means  more  intelligent,  coopera¬ 
tive  work. 

“Local,  general  and  classified 
daily  staff  conferences  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  with  discus¬ 
sion  of  new  plans  and  reports  of 
progress  relative  to  sales  cam¬ 
paigns,  are  a  must.” 

On  Monday  morning  —  with 
Richard  H.  Wills,  president  (and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and  lF'or/</-NeH’SQ  pre¬ 
siding —  the  150  delegates  who  at¬ 
tended  got  down  to  serious  work. 

At  a  session  devoted  to  “New 
Developments  in  Newspaper  Ac¬ 
counting  Equipment,”  Charles  M. 
Hupp,  general  office  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
said,  “We  must  search  out  and  find 
or  develop  the  right  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  method  for  each  job  to 
produce  the  greatest  volume  of 
work  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
The  proper  type  of  equipment  and 
supplies  cost  less  than  wages.” 

Mr.  Hupp  told  finance  officers 
that  “a  good  rule  to  follow  when 
you  need  replacement  equipment 
is  not  to  purchase  one  manufac¬ 
turer’s  machine  you  now  are  using 
without  checking  the  other  manu¬ 
facturers’  machines.  Ask  each  one 
to  study  your  operations  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  working  plan  for  the  job. . . . 
The  same  rule  applies  to  new 
equipment.” 

Perhaps  the  brightest  note  of  the 
entire  meeting  was  sounded  at  a 
general  session  Monday  by  Benja¬ 
min  P.  Chambers,  business  econo¬ 
mist  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Richmond. 

“I  fully  expect  that  by  1957  the 
high  records  established  in  1953 
will  have  been  well  surpassed,” 
Mr.  Chambers  said. 

J.  H.  Shackmann,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  Cincinnati,  re¬ 
ported  on  several  innovations 'on 
the  horizon  for  newspaper  print¬ 
ing. 


New  Proposal 
On  Metro  Area 
Data  in  ABC 

Chicago 

A  NEW  PROPOSAL  for  presenting 
a  breakdown  of  county  circulations 
in  U.  S.  designated  Metropolitan 
Areas — as  a  special  service  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies — is  to  make 
such  figures  available  on  a  special 
sheet  attached  to  the  annual  Audit 
Reports  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 

The  special  sheet  would  include 
the  tabulation  of  population,  house¬ 
holds  and  circulations  in  Metro¬ 
politan  Areas,  together  with  simi¬ 
lar  information  on  ABC  City  Zone, 
Retail  Trading  Zone,  and  combi¬ 
nation  of  City  and  Retail  Trading 
Zone,  along  with  total  circulation. 
Newspaper  division  members  had 
previously  opposed  inclusion  of 
Metropolitan  Area  circulation  sum¬ 
maries  in  Audit  Reports,  contend¬ 
ing  that  such  a  listing  of  total 
county  circulations  would  not  ac¬ 
curately  portray  the  impact  of  a 
newspaper  on  its  market. 

The  new  proposal  is  being  made 
by  the  ABC  City  and  Retail  Trad¬ 
ing  Zone  Committee,  headed  by  E. 
R.  Hatton,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press.  The  Hatton  committee  is 
submitting  its  proposal  for  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  ABC  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  William  F, 
Lucey,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle 
and  Tribune,  at  the  June  24-26 
meeting  of  ABC  directors  at  Mon¬ 
tebello,  Que.,  Canada. 

On  the  special  sheet  it  is  now 
proposed  to  show  names  of  coun¬ 
ties  making  up  each  Metropolitan 
Area  and  also  a  complete  designa¬ 
tion  of  ABC  City  Zone  and  Re¬ 
tail  Trading  Zone.  The  sheet,  which 
will  contain  summary  figures  taken 
from  Paragraph  25  of  Audit  Re¬ 
ports,  will  not  be  a  part  of  the 
Audit  Report  itself,  but  will  be 
attached  to  it  for  those  papers 
within  Metropolitan  Areas. 

H.  H.  Kynett,  former  ABC 
board  chairman  and  president,  and 
a  member  of  the  ABC  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zxsne  Committee, 
told  E&P  that  some  newspapers  are 
laboring  under  the  misapprehen¬ 
sion  that  advertising  agency  peo¬ 
ple  are  seeking  to  substitute  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Areas  for  the  present  Re¬ 
tail  Trading  Zones.  Agencies  need 
Metropolitan  Area  circulation 
breakdowns  for  comparing  news¬ 
paper  circulations  with  other  me¬ 
dia,  he  explained,  adding  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  new  proposal 
as  outlined. 

“It  will  be  of  great  convenience 
to  agencies  in  making  comparisons 
with  other  advertising  media,” 
said  Mr.  Kynett,  head  of  Aitkin- 
Kynett  Co.,  Philadelphia  agency. 
‘There  is  no  thought  whatsoever 
on  the  part  of  agencies  of  aban¬ 
doning  or  lessening  the  importance 
of  Retail  Trading  Zones  in  study¬ 
ing  newspaper  markets.” 
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injury  wrought  by  general  publica¬ 
tion  and  that  resulting  from  the  se¬ 
cret  transmission  of  classified  in¬ 
formation  to  an  enemy.  Publica¬ 
tion  in  a  newspaper,  damaging  as 
it  may  be,  is  a  less  dangerous  form 
of  disclosure. 

“When  security  is  compromised, 
the  menace  is  compounded  if  the 
government  remains  in  ignorance 
of  the  breach  of  security — as  it 
often  does  in  real  espionage  cases. 
Publication  in  a  newspaper  at  least 
puts  the  government  on  notice  that 
secrecy  no  longer  obtains  and  sets 
afoot  such  remedies  for  the  breach 
of  security  as  may  be  available. 

Not  a  Time  of  Peace 

“Nevertheless,  the  danger  is  sub¬ 
stantial.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
many  journalistic  quarters  to  argue 
that  security  precautions  are  not 
necessary  in  time  of  peace.  Let  us 
face  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  time 
of  peace. 

“So  what  are  our  devices  for  pre¬ 
venting  breaches  of  security  by 
newspaper  publications? 

“At  this  moment,  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  offer  but  the  independent, 
individual,  voluntary  acquiesence 
of  the  press  in  those  self-imposed 
restraints  upon  the  right  to  print 
information  that  is  classified  and 
may  be  of  aid  or  value  to  an 
enemy. 

“This  has  some  shortcomings, 
let  us  acknowledge.  Military  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  government,  who  are 
under  oath  to  preserve  security  and 
who  are  more  adequately  informed 
as  to  what  information  comes  un¬ 
der  security  bans,  from  time  to 
time  compromise  security. 

“More  can  hardly  be  asked  of 
newspapermen  who  have  no  such 
legal  restraints  upon  their  actions 
and  who  are  not  as  well  informed 
on  security  questions.  A  perform¬ 
ance  score  of  100  per  cent  may  not 
be  possible  in  the  present  state  of 
our  information  .  .  .  whatever  may 
be  our  good  intentions.  It  would 
not  even  be  surprising  if  someone 
found  an  occasional  newspaperman 
who  didn’t  have  good  intentions. 

Lack  General  Guides 

“Granting  good  intentions,  how 
well  are  we  equipped,  presently, 
to  gain  the  information  necessary 
to  avoid  inadvertent  publication 
that  could  be  damaging?  We  do 
■not  have  the  helpful  general  guides 
that  the  voluntary  censorship  code 
furnished  to  us  in  wartime.  Nor 
do  we  have  the  kind  of  frequent 
advisory  information  we  had  then, 
to  keep  us  up  to  date  on  the  fluctu¬ 
ating  requirements  of  security. 

“In  the  absence  of  such  sup¬ 
ports,  our  only  really  practical 
means  of  making  sure  that  a  given 
publication  does  not  violate  se¬ 
curity  is  the  individual  security  of¬ 
ficers  of  government  departments. 
The  defect  in  resort  to  such  offi¬ 
cials  is  in  their  varying  degrees  of 


information,  their  pre  -  occupation 
with  security  aspects  of  each  case, 
their  unfamiliarity  with  newspapers 
and  with  the  private  literature  in 
the  field. 

“There  is,  in  the  press,  an  al¬ 
most  uniform  desire  to  avoid  cen¬ 
sorship  by  anybody.  Most  news¬ 
papermen  think  it  would  be  bad. 
Censorship  by  everybody — every¬ 
body  in  uniform  in  security  estab¬ 
lishments  all  over  the  country — 
could  be  even  worse. 

‘The  members  of  this  society 
and  the  newspaper  industry  mem¬ 
bers  generally  face  an  enormous 
challenge.  We  are  without  the 
means  of  adequately  policing  our¬ 
selves  or  our  colleagues  on  secur¬ 
ity  matters,  no  matter  how  good 
our  intentions  are.  We  can  only 
consult  security  officials  in  whose 
journalistic  judgment  we  generally 
lack  confidence.  We  cannot  go 
bail  for  newspapers  that  are  care¬ 
less,  reckless  or  irresponsible.  We 
are,  at  the  same  time,  without  the 
means  of  assuring  American  citi¬ 
zens  that  information  to  which 
they  are  entitled  is  not  being  with¬ 
held  from  them  by  overzealous 
classification  of  security  informa¬ 
tion. 

“If  the  industry  itself  does  not 
come  forward,  sooner  or  later,  with 
some  alternative  to  a  present  situa¬ 
tion  that  menaces  both  security 
and  information,  it  must  anticipate 
action  by  others  that  may  be  in- 
acceptable  or  distasteful.” 

In  an  addenda  to  the  report, 
Paul  Block,  Jr.,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  noted  improvement  in  the 
release  of  atomic  information  but 
said  that  recently  the  commission 
returned  an  article  after  refusing 
to  review  it. 

“There  may  be  occasions  when 
an  editor  must  be  prepared  to 
print  a  story  which  the  AEC  re¬ 
fuses  to  review,”  Mr.  Block  com¬ 
mented.  “Of  course,  this  requires 
complete  faith  in  the  reporter’s  in¬ 
tegrity.  Editors  must  be  aware, 
however,  that  there  are  complica¬ 
tions  in  the  cases  of  writers  who 
had  at  one  time  been  cleared  by 
the  AEC,  and  who  therefore  might 
have  had  access  to  classified  mate¬ 
rial.  Editors  must  also  be  aware 


REGISTERING  with  Miss  Olga  Cenkovich  at  ASNE  headquarters  arc 
J.  Q.  Mahaifey,  editor  of  Texarkana  (Ark.)  Gazette,  and  W.  H.  Grimes, 
editor  of  Wall  Street  Journal. 


that  the  argument  that  a  conclu¬ 
sion  can  be  printed  safely  because 
every  part  of  it  has  previously  been 
printed,  is  not  valid  in  theory. 
It  is  theoretically  possible  that  a 
conclusion  obtained  from  a  leak 
or  from  formerly  accessible  clas¬ 
sified  material,  could  be  justified 
from  accumulated  published 
sources,  but  could  not  have  been 
deduced  from  them  in  the  first 
place. 

“In  practice,  however,  since 
such  conclusions  would  probably 
be  lying  very  close  to  the  surface, 
embarrassment  would  be  greater 
to  the  government  than  to  the 
national  safety. 

“The  atomic  energy  act  contains 
the  death  penalty  for  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  secrets.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  law,  the  maximum  penalty  for 
stealing  non-nuclear  secrets  is  a 
prison  term. 

“Now  Attorney  General  Brow¬ 
nell  proposes  to  equalize  the  pen¬ 
alties  by  enacting  the  death  pen¬ 
alty  for  peacetime  espionage  gen¬ 
erally.” 

Mr.  Block  said  such  an  enact¬ 
ment  approved  by  Congress  would 
lend  additional  weight  to  the  ob¬ 
servations  previously  made  by  Mr. 
Wiggins  about  security  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  freedom  of  information  re¬ 
port  noted  particular  success  in 


Espionage  Act  Specific 
About  Security  Data 


A  SECTION  of  the  Espionage  Act 
to  which  the  ASNE  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  Information  referred 
in  its  discussion  (E&P,  April  17, 
page  14)  makes  severe  penalties 
($10,000  fine  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both) 
run  against  those  “having  unau¬ 
thorized  possession  of,  access  to,  or 
control  over  any  document,  writ¬ 
ing,  code  book,  signal  book,  sketch, 
photograph,  photographic  negative, 
blueprint,  plan,  map,  model,  instru¬ 
ment,  appliance,  or  note  relating  to 
the  national  defense,  or  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  national  defense 


which  information  the  possessor 
has  reason  to  believe  could  be  used 
to  the  injury  of  the  United  States 
or  to  the  advantage  of  any  foreign 
nation,  willfully  communicates, 
delivers,  transmits  or  causes  to  be 
communicated,  delivered,  or  trans¬ 
mitted,  or  attempts  to  communi¬ 
cate,  deliver,  transmit  or  cause  to 
be  communicated,  delivered,  or 
transmitted  the  same  to  any  person 
not  entitled  to  receive  it,  or  will¬ 
fully  retains  the  same  and  fails  to 
deliver  it  to  the  officer  or  employe 
of  the  United  States  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.” 


obtaining  information  from  execo- 
tive  departments  of  government 
“The  committee  is  much  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  general  attitude  amoni 
government  executives,”  it  said. 

Study  of  Legal  Rights 

However,  the  committee  empha¬ 
sized  the  findings  of  Dr.  HaroW 
Cross’  book,  ‘The  People’s  Right 
to  Know,”  that  there  is  little  ex¬ 
plicit  legal  right  to  information 
about  transactions  of  the  executive 
departments.  It  noted  that  nothing 
is  being  done  about  the  defects  in 
federal  law  and  nothing  is  being 
done  to  prevent  more  restrictive 
federal  statutes  from  being  passed 

The  ASNE  board  of  directors 
took  notice  of  this  part  of  the  re¬ 
port  and  adopted  a  formal  resolu-  » 
tion  stating  “we  are  losing  the  * 
battle  for  the  public’s  legal  right 
to  knowledge  of  the  complex  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

The  ASNE  board  said: 

“There  must  be  a  close  scrutiny 
of  all  new  legislation  to  spotlight 
repre.ssive  clauses  and  to  make 
known  to  members  of  the  society 
all  the  possibilities  of  improving 
the  legal  rights  of  access.  This  un¬ 
dertaking  is  to  be  studied  in  de¬ 
tail  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Cross  and 
tangible  recommendations  made  to 
the  board. 

“It  is  quite  likely  that  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  Washington  attorney  will 
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be  required.  We  believe  any  rea¬ 
sonable  expense  will  be  justified  ii 
we  are  to  follow  up  the  good  ef¬ 
fects  of  Dr.  Cross’  book  and  make 
any  material  progress  against  the 
persistent  forces  of  news  repres¬ 
sion.  We  think  the  members  of 
the  Slociety  should  know  of  this 
project  and  have  every  opportunity , 
to  discuss  it  with  board  members  ^ 
or  in  the  Bulletin.  The  Society 
has  invested  very  little  in  freedom 
of  information.  The  $4,000  ad¬ 
vanced  on  The  People’s  Right  to 
Know’  has  been  refunded  by  the 
publishers  from  sales  revenue.” 


ten 
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S,  B  &  F  Appointed 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standari 
Times  has  appointed  Story,  Br^ks 
&  Finley  as  national  advertising 
representatives,  effective  April  1- 
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:  Classified  Section  : 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTED — (Paymble  With  Order) 

4  times  @  46c  line  each  insertion;  3  6  60c;  2  @  66c;  1  @  66c 
Add  16c  for  Box  device 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  00c  line  each  insertion;  3  @  05c:  2  @  Sl-00;  1  @  $1.10. 
3  lino  minimum;  16c  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.  M.  (After  last  mail). 

COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  informa¬ 
tion).  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

a  safanp^C*  Editor  Sc  Publisher  Classified.  1700  Times  Tower, 
xenr  York  30,  New  York,  Phone:  BRyant  B-3062. 


SALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO. 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Oa 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


ifi(  THE  “Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  A.  W.  Slypes  &  Co.,  025  Market 
8t.,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ised  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


WE  list  only  First  Class  Properties  on 
an  Exclusive  Basis.  Tell  us  what  you 
want — We'll  Get  It  If  Possible. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 


WILL  be  at  the  Waldorf.  New  York 
April  18th  to  23rd 
Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
April  15th  to  17th 
W.  H.  GLOVER  CO. 

Ventura,  California 


MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


Newspaper  Consultants 


NEWSPAPER-TV  sales,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  0.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BEXTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVES 
WEEKLY  in  town  which  planning 
expert  predicts  will  treble  in  popula¬ 
tion.  Superb  climate,  near  colleges, 
recreation.  Complete  two-machine,  two 
automatic  plant.  Grossing  $60,000. 
Price  $65,000,  $17,000  down. 

TWO  papers,  one  exclusive,  total  gross 
$300,000.  Large  plant,  Ludlow,  Elrod. 


down  payment  and  working  capital. 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker, 
3570  Frances  Ave.,  Venice,  California. 


ABOVE-.AVERAGE  return  in  profit, 
and  owner  salary,  on  this  Ohio  County 
Seat  Weekly  combination.  Total  price 
only  54%.  of  gross  because  ownership 
I>ersonal  situation.  $20,000  cash  will 
handle,  remaining  $20,000  terms.  Box 
1641,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHICAGO  and  NEW  YORK  Suburban 
Weeklies,  $25,000  and  $50,000,  respee 


Box  88,  Norton  Kansas. 


announcements 


town  of  6,000  population.  Price  $80,- 
000.  Full  details  if  qualified;  state 
rash  available.  Bailey-Krehbiel  News- 


l  fill 

DAILY  PAPER  WANTED 

IN  city  of  40,000  or  more.  Chart  Areai 

1  and  2  preferred.  Financial  backing 
■a  aubatantial  and  conaervative.  Man¬ 
agement  is  experienced.  Thia  ad  placed 
by  principali.  Abaolute  confidence  ob- 
aerved.  Box  1427,  Editor  *  Publiaher. 

YOUNG  Advertiaing  manager  with  ad- 
miniitrative  experience  aeeka  nnop- 
.*“,?**  <l*ily.  circulation  3,000- 
5,000  in  Chart  Areai  10,  H.  Coniider 
management  with  opportunity  to  buy 
stock  or  ownership  within  one  year 
Box  1433,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  publication  wanted  in  the 
Under  Fifty  Thousand  Dollar  class. 
Prefer  Gulf  Coast  area  from  Texas  to 
tlorida.  but  will  consider  location  in 
any  Gulf  Coast  State.  Have  sufficient 
capital  to  handle  the  deal  to  your 
satisfaction  should  desirable  property 
be  found.  Address  W.  G.  S.,  1117  No 

3rd  Street,  McAllen,  Texas. 

DAILY  Publisher  wants  lease  or  ma¬ 
jority  intereat  in  offset  daily  or  weekly. 
Photo^  editorial,  bnsinest,  circulation 
experience.  Box  1442,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Ksher. 

$25,000  to  $50,000  Cash 

As  down  payment  on  yonr  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Must  be  in  California, 
Veteran  New  York  editor  wants  to 
move.  Principals  only.  Box  1620, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

Business  Opportunities 

94th  year  publishing  local  newt,  pic- 
tnres,  ada,  Sanders  3  is  the  Living¬ 
ston  County  buy.  Oeneteo.  N.  Y. 

UFFORTUNITY  to  take  over  manage¬ 
ment  and  purchase  half  interest  in 
weekly  newspaper  and  printing  busi¬ 
ness  for  $12,000  with  $7,000  down. 
Exclusive  county  seat  in  growing  area 
of  Dakotas.  Gross  $45,000  with  high 
net.  Box  1621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUKblSHEK  wanting  to  expand  along 
religious  line  needed  as  senior  partner 
by  Methodist  pastor.  P.  E.  Pierce. 
Parkdale.  Arkansas. 

$10,000  WILL  BUY  sizeable  interest 
in  established,  2-paper  operation  gross¬ 
ing  $75,000.  Excellent  city,  Ohio.  Pre¬ 
fer  working  business  manager,  adman 
or  mechanical  superintendent,  althongh 
inactive  associate  will  be  considered. 
Box  1640.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  SUCCESSFUL  pub¬ 
lisher  seeks  management  small  or  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily,  with  opportunity  to 
acquire  at  least  part  ownership  after 

1  proving  self.  Professional,  personal, 

1  financial  references  available.  Box 
1639.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Radio  &  TV  Stations  for  Sale 

I'DRUe.D  sale,,  personal  reasons. 
Radio  station.  Long  established.  Orosa 
$50,000.  Net  $15,000.  Price  only  $28.- 
500.  Broker,  Box  1529,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Sales  Lines  Wanted 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Bpadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 


Publications  for  Sale 


A  SOUND  FIELD 
A  STABLE  ECONOMY 
ROOM  FOR  EXPANSION 

This  84-year-old  Evening  Newspaper 
can  pay  for  itself  in  8  years  on  present 
net.  Maybe  in  6  with  your  aggressive¬ 
ness,  at  the  price  of  $125,000  cash. 
Chart  Area  3.  Box  1622,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  that's  rare  these  days. 
Small  Daily  with  fine  job  department 
in  growing  city  and  big  county  at  price 
of  weekly.  $30,000  can  swing  deal  at 
price  that  will  double  in  two  years, 
maybe  one.  Doctor’s  orders  give  you 
this  bargain.  Box  1645,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY — Eastern  New  York,  highly 
desirable  village.  Perfect  printing  con¬ 
tract.  Ideal  for  young  college  graduate 
or  coujile  who  want  easy  country  liv¬ 
ing.  Price  $10,000;  terms  arranged. 
Box  1637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA— Statewide  political  weekly, 
$15,000;  monthly  labor  paper,  $3,500. 
Each  profitable.  Box  1449,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OHIO,  small,  long-established  weekly. 
No  plant.  Large  county  seat.  No  Bro¬ 
kers.  Write  Box  1428,  Editor  tc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates.  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Loa 
I  Angeles  29,  California. 


experienced  salesman  and  inanu 
facturers  representative  in  printing 
supplies  and  equipment  wishes  to  take 
on  additional  lines,  if  not  already  rep 
resented  or  want  additional  contacts 
coverage  of  newspapers,  letter-press, 
oflfset,  gravure,  photo  engraving  and 
mat  service  plants.  Write  Box  1507 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  further  person 
al  discussions 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


.Syndicates — Features 


IT  happened  THIS  WEEK — human 
interest,  syndicated  feature  ...  25 
cents  weekly — Other  feature  stories  at 
various  prices  —  Ed  Dickinson,  126 
Argyle  .St.,  Rochester  (7)  New  York 


PERSONALIZED  NUMBERS 
CONTEST 

Copyrighted  Feature 
That  Will  Interest 
Multitudes  of  Readers. 
Box  1327,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Circulation  Promotion 


Circulation  Development 
Service,  Inc. 


Publisher  clients'  circulation  operat¬ 
ing  expense.  We  have  increased  news¬ 
paper  clients’  circulation  as  much  aa 
100%,  utin^  only  sound  methods  that 
get  solid  circulation.  We  do  not  uia 
high-pressure  methods.  We  specialise 


ASSIGNMENTS  accepted  only  oa  com¬ 
mission-percentage  basis  and  we  stand 
all  costs. 


Development  Service,  Inc.,  S3  West 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  HI..  Tela- 
phone  WAbash  2-5007. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  STAFF  MEMBERS: 
you  can  get  ahead  faster!  A  great 
future  belongs  to  you  ...  if  you 
train  for  it. 

THE  new  Howard  Parish  Course  In 
Classified  Advertising^  makes  experts 
of  earnest  people.  You  get  want-ad 
fundamentals,  selling,  copywriting 
methods  step-by-step. 

20  LESSONS  CAN  CHANGE  YOUR 
LIFE  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  FUTUREI 

20-WEEK  correspondence  program  su¬ 
pervised  by  practical  specialists.  Writ¬ 
ten  examination  required.  Scores  of 
top  newspapers  represented  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  training. 

COMPLETE  Course  $44  per  student. 
Send  only  $6  for  registration  and  first 
lesson.  Then  pay  $2  week,  19  weeka. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder — or  EN¬ 
ROLL  BY  RETURN  MAIL  TO  START 
FASTI 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


NOTICF^S 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  s  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  ns  the 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 

Periodical  Siihscriptiona _ 


Year  after  year,  and 
again  in  '54 — 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
will  keep  you  “On  Top” 

of  the  important  happenings 
in  the  Newspaper  World-; — 
Subscription,  $6.50  a  year  (52  issues) 
Write  GMCB.  Editor  &  Publisher 


Press  Engineers 


HOLLYWOOD  news  —  Photo  Service 
Weekly  Package;  Trial  Offer.  Box 
1515,  Editor  t  Publisher. 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVF-D  -  F.RECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Gosa  Flat  bed  Weba 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 


ANYWHERE 
28  East  Ath  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  iSPring  7-1740 


E.  P.  WALiLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

MS.MANTLING 

551  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
_ PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


AN  INVITATION  TO 


ANPA  VISITORS  who  are  equipment- 


minded,  to  visit  with  us  at 


our  offices  while  in  New  York. 


.\t  Your  Convenience,  of  course. 


BEN  SHULMAN 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co..  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists, 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere 
36-26-31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.  Y 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

5  Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Magazine 
2/72  and  2/90  channel 
Microtherm  Eleetric  Pots,  AC 

6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  .\ve. — BR  9-1132 — N.  Y.  36 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B— C — CSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.^  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania. 


16  TABLOID  Chases  inside  measure 
ments  21-11/16x14-9/16.  Perfect. 
$30.00  each.  Town  and  Village.  614 
East  14  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


WES  DAMMES 


JACK  SHULMAN 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS. 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16”  cut  off. 
A.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
Va  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides;  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition;  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. 


AVAILABLE  THIS  FALL 

Out  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
60  HOE  UNITS  with  20  POLDERS 
available  as  Sextuples  or  Octuples. 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
Spray  Fountains — Reels  &  Tensions. 
Very  reasonably  priced — 
INSPECTION  BY  APPOINTMENT 

I*  ll  ^ 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 


DUPLEX 

STANDARD  TUBULARS 

12-20-24  Pajjes  with  Stereo. 


NEED  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES! 
Why  pay  more  than  our  low  price  of 
$68.50  to  $79.50?  Sold  the  World 
Over.  Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B. 
Sales  Company,  113  Market  St.,  P.  O. 
Box  '560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


Newsprint 


MEND  PAPER  BREAKS  with  Splic¬ 
ing  Tapes.  Also  newsprint.  Bunge  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.,  45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  36 


Photo  Engraving 


COMPLETE  Engraving  Room,  3  years 
old.  Robertson  20"  Camera.  Lens, 
Lights,  Temperature  Sink,  Vacuum 
Frame,  Whirler,  Stainless  Etcher. 
Stove,  Cooler,  Powder  Cabinet,  Guil¬ 
lotine,  etc.  Complete. 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULARS 

4  UNITS  (16  Pages)  with 
8  color  cylinders 
6  UNITS  (24  Pages)  with 
10  color  cylinders. 


Deck  GOSS  Single  Width — 23-9/16 
Deck  GOSS  Single  Width — 23-9/16 
Deck  GOSS  Double  Width— 22)4 
Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 23-9/16 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 
for  modern  photoengraving  shop.  Good 
Condition.  Box  1421,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Press  Room 


Two  100  H.P.  AO  motor  drives,  one 
complete  with  control  board.  George 
0.  Oxford,  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho, 


HOE  Arch-Type  Octuple  Press 
HOE  2-Unit  32-Page  Press 
SCOTT  Floor-Unit  Octuple  Press 
HOE  Unit-Type  64-Page  Press 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 


11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36.  N.  T. 


8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed 
newspaper  press,  angle  bar  folder. 
22'54"  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AO  220  motor. 
Produces  good  paper.  S«e  running. 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  1400,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Unit  GOSS— 12  Pages— 22)4 
Unit  DUPLEX — 20  Pages — 22)4 
Unit  DUPLEX — 32  Pages— 22)4 


HOE  UNITYPE  PRESSES: 


3  Units  Vertical  Type — 2154 
6  Units  Vertical  Type — 21)4 
6  Units  Balcony  Type — 21)4 

3  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 22)4 

4  Unit  Vertical  Type — 22)4 

4  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-9/16 
6  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-9/16 
12  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-9/16 


STEREOTYPE-FLAT  and 
CURVED 


COMPLETE  ENGRAVING 
ROOMS 


GOSS  24-PAGE  PRESS 


GOSS  3  Deck  with  color  cylinder  2 
plates  wide,  21^"  cut-off,  AC  Drive 
and  Casting  Equipment. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


Box  903 


Boise.  Idaho 


32  PAGE  Tubular  press  consisting  of 
one  16-page  Unitubular  twinned  with 
16-page  Standard  tubular;  drive,  color 
cylinder,  stereotype  (equipment,  etc. 
Available  in  about  11  months.  River¬ 
side  Daily  Press,  Riverside,  California. 
(An  officer  of  the  Riverside  Daily 
'Press,  Howard  H.  Hays,  Jr.,  will  be 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel  April  19  and  20 
and  will  be  glad  to  supply  complete 
information  by  appointment.) _ 


IP  YOU  Are  looking  for  a  Good,  Clean 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
in  A-1  Mechanical  condition, 
complete  in  every  detail,  whielt 
will  be  installed  and  put  into 
operation  on  a  GUAR.4NTEED  BASIS 
CONTACT  US  I 


SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP 


BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 
500  5TH  AVE„  NEW  YORK  36 
BRyant  9-1 132 


311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


SPEOI.\LIZING  in  Duplex  and  Goss 
Flatbed  Web  Perfectors. 


TRUCKING  AND  RlCeGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 


W(X)D 

TWIN  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
for  2154"  plates;  2  casting  boxes, 
pumps,  8,700  lb.  Goss  gas  fired  melting 
furnace.  Boxes  and  arch  water  cooled 
Excellent  condition.  Available  now. 
Also  have  reconditioned  GOSS  4,5-C 
HEAVY  DUTY  MAT  ROLLER 
With  almost  new  AC  drive.  Write 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 
422  W.  8th  St..  Kansas  City  5.  Mo 


u 


s  e 


d  P 


r  e  s  s  e  s 


Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

if  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 


THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago.  Illinoi 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  |  — 


MA 


Press  Room 


NEW  CRAFTSMAN  UNIT  < 


L.\TE  style  12  x  18  size,  used  very 
little,  with  all  attachments,  counter, 
long  fountain,  etc.  Cost  new  $3,900  i 
short  time  ago.  We  will  sacrifice  for 
only  $1,995.  Need  space. 


Publishers  Press,  Inc, 

1830  Curtis  St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 


65  INCH  Miehle  $7292  with  Dexter 
Suction  feeder  $7637,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  without  motor,  $3,250.  Glen  Ste- 
venson,  1428  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Strai 
2  pll 
23-9/ 
Dr 


34  X  46  SCOTT  OFFSET  PRESS  with 
pile  feeder;  Hoe  Boring  Machine,  re¬ 
duce  thickness  7/16"  to  54”:  Hoe  Tiil 
Cutter,  double  plate  wide;  21)4"  cut¬ 
off;  Kemp  Gas  Melting  Pot,  approxi¬ 
mately  one  (1)  ton  capacity;  Wesel  Ste¬ 
reotype  Saw,  size  30x30;  slide  table, 
18x18;  Hoe  Heavy  Duty  Drill  and 
Jig  iSaw;  J.  A.  Richards  combination 
saw,  jig  saw  and  drill;  Hammond  R-2 
Router  Planer;  Hammond  Mat-making 
unit;  mat-maker,  electric  dry  preei, 
and  scorcher,  size  14  x  20.  Apex 
Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  210 
Elizabeth  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
worth  6-0070.  _ 


WEST  (X>AST  NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES  AVAILABLE 
HOE  16  Page,  single  width  2-pUte 
wide  semi-cylindrical  newspaper  preii 
with  color  unit.  2154"  page  cut-off 
with  “quarter-folder”.  Stereo  equip¬ 
ment  included  with  AC  motor  drive.  A 
very  good  press  and  in  good  condition. 


*HOE  DECK-TYPE  3  unit-48  page 
with  top  unit  reversible  cylinder  and 
color  fountains.  Double  Polders  with 
double  nippers,  Hasselbach  Clamps, 
22^"  page  cut-off  Balloon  Formers, 
End-feed  with  Ceiling  Hoist  for  Roll 
newsprint.  75  h.p.  aC  rebuilt  sHp-ring 
motor  drive  and  controls.  Considerable 
Rubber  Rollers  and  extra  parts.  Press 
is  in  very  good  shape,  had  good  main¬ 
tenance.  Conveyor  included  that  is 
good  condition. 


•TWIN  CfOSS  COX-O-TYPE  Flat  Bed 
web-fed  Newspaper  perfecting  press. 
Will  print  4,  6,  8  up  to  16  full  pages 
or  32  pages  tabloid.  Presses  installed 
in  1941  and  1946.  Has  color  unit  with 
Rubber  plate  maker.  Press  will  be 
completely  over  hauled  when  installed. 
Available  about  November  Ist.  Price 
will  include  moving  and  installation. 


30-5  H.P.,  AC.  OLINE-WESTDHJ 

HOUSE  press  drive  complete  with  eon 
trol  board,  grids,  push  button  stations 
pan,  chain,  sprocket,  etc.  Only  six 
years  old.  This  drive  replaced  hy  larg¬ 
er  one  when  more  units  added  to  onr 
Duplex  Tubular.  Crated  and  ready  for 
shipment.  First  $2,500.00  gets  it.  The 


Prices  quoted  on  request  with  full 
particulars  furnished.  Dismantling, 
moving  and  erection  by  factory 
trained  erector-machinist  of  30  years’ 
experience  who  is  well  recommended 
by  Publishers.  Write  to: 


shipment.  First  $2,500.00  pts  it.  3 
Reporter-Telegram,  Midland,  Texas. 


Hoe  Pancoast  Model  Press,  2154”  cut¬ 


off,  excellent  for  regular  newspapers 


and  four  color  work,  all  cylinders  re¬ 


versible.  Have  presses  32  pages  to  96 


pages,  write  for  details. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


Boise,  Idaho 


WENESCO  ASSOCIATES 

122  Tenth  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif. 


Stereotype 


3-16 

Duul 

M 

22)4 


•HOE  X-PATTERN  Arch  type  (2 
units-32  pages)  with  straightline  Deck- 
type  unit  superimposed  for  a  compact 
3  unit  48  page  press.  22)4"  page  cut¬ 
off.  4th  unit  deck  available  with  re¬ 
versible  cylinder  and  color  fonntaini 
for  4  unit  64  page  press.  75  h.p.  AC 
SHp-ring  motor  drive  and  controls  re¬ 
built  and  guaranteed-  Latest  Hastel- 
bach  Clamps,  Double  Folder  with 
double  nippers.  End-feed  with  ceiling 
paper  roll  hoist.  Has  full  compliment  a 
of  good  Rubber  rollers  and  consider-  ^ 
able  spare  parts  such  as  gears  etc. 
Excellent  condition. 
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1  RIGHT  and  1  left  hand  Jr.  Ante 
Plate — 22)4"  cut-off. 


Finishing  machine 

Double  truck  casting  box  with  pump 
Double  truck  shaver 
Double  truck  router 
Miscetlaneons  spare  parts  and  equip¬ 
ment 


SACRIFICE  PRICE 


FOR 


further  information,  price,  etc. 
CONTACT 
B.  W.  WARNOCK,  Business  Manager 
OIBiSON  PUBLICATIONS, 
VALLEJO,  CALIFORNIA 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 
Various  Equipment _ 


★ 


24-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

Strai|{htline  Wt-b  Press 
2  plates  wide,  3  decks  high 
23-tf/'16  sheet  cut.  A.C.  Motor 
Drive  with  stereotype  equipment. 


48-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

316  page  units,  -Vreh  Type 
Double  Folder,  with  A.  C. 

Motor  Drive 
22H  Sheet  Cut 


8  PAGE  ANGLE  BAR 
DUPLEX  PRESS 


Other  Good  Values: 

STEREOTYPE: 

Furnaces  and  pumps,  all  sizes. 
Goss  &  Hoe  Flat  &  Curved 
Casting  Boxes. 

Duplex  Tubular  Casting  Box 
and  Finishing  Machine 
Shavers  and  Routers 
Form  Tables 

Dural  Lightweight  chases 


COMPOSING  ROOM: 

New  Wesei. Electric  Proof 
Press  &  Flat  Routers 
Morriaon  Saws  &  Slug  Strippers 
Model  14  and  25 
Vandercook  Proof  Presses 
Miller  Universal 
Pedestal  &  Bench  Saws 
Galleys  &  Cabinets 
6  and  8  ft.  Make-up  Tables 
Job  Presses  &  Paper  Cutters 
Miehle  ft  Babcock 
Cylinder  Presses 


FOR  THE 

LITHOGRAPH  DEPARTMENT: 

Offset  Proving  Presses, 

XFAV  and  REBUILT, 

22  X  34  up  to  37  x  52 
46”  X  66"  Craftsman 
Line-up  Table. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

Hamblet  Sheeters 
92"  Beloit  Bewinder  &  Slitter 
60"  Cameron  Slitter 
and  other  sizes 
Paper  Cutter  34"  to  74" 

H.ind  ft  Power  Balers 


THOMAS  W.  HALL 
COMPANY 

STAMFORD.  CONNECTICUT 


★ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLlEii 
_ Stereotype _ 

NEW 

PAGE  PROOF  PRESS 

FULL  page  proof  press  perfect  for  fast 
proofs  for  Editors  and  advertisers  can 
be  mounted  on  any  wall  or  column 
saves  floor  spare,  hand  operated  guar¬ 
anteed  you  install,  price  F.  0.  B 
$225.00. 

MAROACH  PIG  TRUCKS 

Designed  for  efficient  handling  of 
metal  pigs  steel  welded  frame  with 
rasters. 

PAPER  CHUCKS 
For  Non-Returnable  Cores 

PRESS  ERECTORS 

.ALL  makes  dismantled  &  erected  in 
South  ft  South  East. 

WEBB  MACHINE  WORKS 

1252  Dalzell  St. 

Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
ONE  used  chipping  block  for  aemi- 
cylindrical  plate.  22K*  cut-off. 

THE  DOTHAN  EAGLE 

_ DOTHAN.  ALABAMA _ 

W.V.NTED  CURVED  ROUTER,  good 
mat  roller,  hand  easting  outfit.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  003,  Boise,  Idaho. 
WANTED  SPEEDAUMAT  addressing 
machine;  any  model;  principals. 
MAILWAY,  2  E.  23  St.,  New  York  10. 


_ HFXP  WANTED 

_ Circulation _ 

$6,000  S.AL.ARY.  Raises  as  yon  increase 
profits.  Send  full  history  and  eight  ref¬ 
erences  proving  capacity  to  earn  above 
salary  in  first  letter.  Job  is  one  man 
department  with  25  carriers  on  small 
competitive  Central  California  Daily 
with  great  future.  Long  hours,  hard 
work.  Box  1306,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
fOUNG  aggressive  district  manager 
or  supervisor  that  has  the  ability  and 
ambition  to  step  up  to  City  Circulation 
Manager.  A  good  opportunity  for  a 
man  that  can  qualify.  Must  be  able 
to  keep  records  and  plan  promotion. 
Write  Box  1510.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  nationally 
known  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
good  promotion  man  willing  and  able 
to  start  in  a  district  and  work  up.  If 
yon  are  stymied  in  your  present  posi¬ 
tion  and  would  like  recognition  for 
your  ability — this  can  he  it.  Write 
Box  1548,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  telling 
all. 


WANTED 

Circulation  Manager 


F'or  combined  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers.  First- 
class  plant  in  good  city. 
Combined  daily  circulation 
40,000.  Apply  by  letter  giv¬ 
ing  full  data  including  three 
references  to  Cecil  B.  High¬ 
land.  President  and  General 
M.mager.  Clarksburg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Clarksburg.  West 
Virginia. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  group 
of  six  community  weeklies,  22.000  cir¬ 
culation.  Prefer  young,  aggressive  dis¬ 
trict  manager  from  large  daily.  Must 
be  able  to  handle  boys,  know  .\BC. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Herald  Newsjwipers,  133  W.  Ridge  Rd., 
Gary,  Indiana. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Circulation 

CIHCLL.ATION  M.\N.AGER — Young 
man  may  now  be  assistant  with  know¬ 
how,  or  skilled  manager  who  can  de¬ 
velop  small  daily  in  competitive  field; 
pay  proportionate  to  results.  Write 
Box  1600,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

_ Classified  Advertising _ ' 

CL.VSsill-TED  manager,  man  or  woman 
with  some  experience  to  build  up  ne¬ 
glected  department  on  permanent  in¬ 
centive  basis.  Right  person  can  double 
present  lineage.  Write  Robert  M.  Beer, 
President.  Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Ga- 
zette.  Address  Huron.  Ohio. _ 

SOUND  daily  in  eastern  New  York 
state  wants  man  to  take  complete 
charge  of  classified  department.  Epe- 
rienced  staff  of  six  requires  business¬ 
like  direction  and  fresh  outlook  to 
keep  pace  with  growing  market.  No 
floaters  or  speculators;  younger  man 
will  make  permanent,  profitable  asso¬ 
ciation  with  paper  which  realises  im¬ 
portance  of  classified  and  pays  pro¬ 
ducers  well.  Write  fully  to  Box  1509, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  manager-salesman  for 
combination  morning-evening  A.B.C. 
New  England  dailies,  25,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Box  1602,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ] 

_ Display  Advertfelng _ 

.ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  his 
way  up.  We  want  the  kind  of  man  who 
is  anxious  and  able  to  move  into  a  po¬ 
sition  of  greater  responsibilities.  Pref¬ 
erence  given  to  a  man  presently  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  smaller  Mid-Western  daily 
newspaper.  There  are  exceptional  op¬ 
portunities  here  for  such  a  man,  whose 
future  is  before  him.  All  applications 
held  confidential.  Write  or  wire  Louis 
D.  Young,  advertising  director.  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times,  A  Scripps-Howard 

Newspaper.  _ 

.ALERT,  imaginative  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  5,000  daily,  good  city  of 
8,000.  Must  be  strong  salesman. 
Good  copy  and  layout,  habits  beyond 
reproach.  Write  fully  age,  family 
status,  experience,  good  opportunity 
for  young,  proven  producer.  Arizona 
Daily  Sun.  Flagstaff.  Arizona. _ 


ADVERTISING  salesman,  town  of  33,- 
000.  Experience  preferable,  but  begin¬ 
ners  will  be  considered.  Send  refer¬ 
ences  to  Robert  Frudeger,  Galesburg, 

Illinois.  Daily  Register-Mail. _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  advertising  salesman  to  learn 
small  town  newspapering.  Last  man 
hired  now  managing  one  of  our  papers. 
Chart  Area  3.  Give  complete  resume 
first  letter.  Box  1546,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING 
SALES  .MAN 

FOR  NEW  JERSEY  Daily. 
Must  be  able  to  make  layouts, 
write  copy  and  sell.  Many 
fringe  benefits  at  no  cost  to 
you.  Salary  and  bonus.  Send 
samples  of  work,  references, 
present  earnings  to 

BOX  1652.  EDITOR  ft 
PUBLISHER 


ADVERTISI.no  MANAGER  for  size¬ 
able,  established  semi-weekly,  head¬ 
quartered  in  well-known,  diversified, 
competitive  Oihio  city.  Blase  salary 
plus  over-ride  on  3-person  staff  pro¬ 
duction  and  percentage  of  gross  gain. 
Accounts  primarily  retail.  Working 
conditions,  associates  congenial.  Living 
po.ssibilities  very  pleasant.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  present  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  aggressive  lineage  builder 
who  can  both  sell  and  manage.  Box 

1644,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ADVBRTISI.NG  SALESMAN  for  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  newspaper;  University 
town.  Need  ambitious  man  who  can 
make  layouts,  write  copy  and  sell; 
good  list  of  accounts.  Well  trained  man 
with  3  or  4  years  experience  on  small¬ 
er  newspaper  can  qualify.  Good  salary 
with  some  “extras”  from  time  to 
time.  Ideal  spot  for  family  man  who 
wants  to  form  permanent  association 
with  prize  winning  newspaper.  Nor¬ 
man  Transcript,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Display  Advertising _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
S.ALESMAN 

PERM.ANENT  position  open  on  Pacific 
Northwest  largest  daily  (over  200,000 
.ABC).  Must  be  experienced,  have 
proven  record  and  better  than  average 
ability  to  produce  layout  and  copy. 
Present  full  details  first  letter.  Salary 
open.  Confidential.  Box  1530,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

TIHIKOUGHLY’  experienced,  hard  hit¬ 
ting  ad  man  with  good  character  ref¬ 
erence  and  performance  record  with 
ability  to  layout,  sell  and  service  can 
make  top  earning.s  in  good  town  of 
20,000.  Good  climate.  Livewire  organi¬ 
zation  that  is  growing.  A  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  fur  permanent  association  with 
chance  to  advance.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  George  Mouchette, 
News-Journal.  Clovis.  New  Mexico. 
WANTED — .An  advertising  salesman 
willing  to  join  3  man  staff  on  small 
Connecticut  daily.  Pleasant  working 
conditions  in  lovely  little  tow  n.  Salary, 
bonus  and  commission.  Write  giving 
experience  and  starting  salary  expect¬ 
ed.  Box  1633,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


AN  opening  lor  a  draft-free  young  man 
about  age  25  just  starting  on  the  news 
side — should  be  from  chart  area  $2, 
familiar  with  camera  and  typing.  Per¬ 
manent.  Write  full  details  of  education 
and  qualifications  to  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  Herald,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


DESK  MAN,  thoroughly  experienced, 
fast  and  accurate,  for  intermountain 
morning  daily.  Please  give  full  back¬ 
ground,  availability,  salary  need,  ref- 
erences.  Box  1401,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  and  capable 
of  assuming  heavy  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Chart  Area  2.  PM  daily. 
Please  submit  full  particulars  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1437,  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  _ _ 


JOURNKY.MAN  COURTHOUSE  RE¬ 
PORTER — Want  solid,  steady  man.  No 
floaters.  State  salary  requirements, 
background,  references.  Brownsville 
(Texas)  Herald. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  Young  Man.  15,000 
circulation  Texas  daily.  Send  back¬ 
ground.  Opening  available  at  once.  Box 

1444.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  Young  reporter  for  Texas 
Daily  on  Coast.  Only  Chart  Area  9  ap¬ 
plications  considered.  Box  1426,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

EDITOR  ASSISTANT  —  Trained 
newspaper  man  who  can  handle  desk 
and  also  news  azsignmenta.  Prefer  man 
with  small  city  experience. 

PHOTOGRAPHER — for  news  pho¬ 
tos,  developing,  who  can  take  some 
news  assignments.  Excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  capable  men.  Wire  or  phone 
7222,  J.  B.  Robinson,  Daily  News, 
Jacksonville.  NORTH  CAROLIN.A. 


.XPERIENCED  REPORTER  —  FAST 
nd  accurate  for  work  on  afternoon 
ally  (24,000  circulation)  in  Ohio  Vsl- 
ey  city.  Good  pay,  other  benefits. 
Ipening  available  at  once.  Kentucky 
lackground  preferred;  not  essential, 
lirmail  full  background,  references, 
amily  and  draft  status,  salary  needed 
r>  Box  1544.  Editor  ft  Publisher 


SPORTS  man  experienced  and  compe¬ 
tent  in  all  phases  for  morning  dally  in 
Chart  Area  11.  Want  man  available 
at  once.  Give  full  background,  salary 
and  references.  Box  1520,  Editor  ft 

Publisher.  _ _ _ 

RADIO  news  reporter,  to  edit  and 
compile  newscasts  local  reporting  es¬ 
sential — means  some  shoe  leather  must 
he  used.  Excellent  spot  for  the  right 
person  in  modern  working  conditions. 
Write  Maurice  K.  Henry. 

Manager.  Daily  News  and  ASM  IK. 

Middlesboro.  Kentucky. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  SPORTS  PHOTf^ 
R.VPHER.  Young  man.  20.0(10  M-E 
circulation.  Interested  in  obtaining  a 
man  who  can  and  will  wri»e 
competently  in  a  fast  paced  news  ttyM, 
free  of  cliches.  Full  background  and 
samples  required.  Kingsport  Times- 
News,  Kingsport.  Tennessee. _ 

SWING  deskman,  knowledge  of  make¬ 
up,  ability  to  handle  city  staff  two 
days  weekly.  Starting  salary  $65. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  1628,  Editor  ft 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPEKIENOED  general  reporter  for 
s^uburban  New  York  afternoon  daily. 
Oar  essential.  5  day  week,  free  hospi- 
insifnnce  benefits.  Box 

1649.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TECHNICAL  EDITOR-WRITER.  Sev- 
experience  in  journalism 
and/or  technical  writing  and  editing 
to  till  stair  position  with  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory.  B.S.  degree  or 
equivalent  required.  Write  attention 
i-c  "  Stevenson,  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
of  the  University  of 
California.  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico. 
WANTEH;  Desk  man.  City  edit^f^ 
six-day  daily.  Live,  recreation  area. 
Must  handle  copy,  re-write  on  prodiic- 
Uon.  Kmphasia,  local  new'8  coverage. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Box 

1646,  Editor  Ik  Publisher.  _ 

WA.NTEI):  Reporter-editor  for  central 
Wisconsin  twin  weeklies.  Excellent 
equipment,  congenial  staff.  Knowledge 
photography  helpful  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Scanagraver  and  darkroom  opera¬ 
tions  can  be  taught  here.  Agricultural- 
resort  area.  Our  man  leaves  to  fulfill 
reserve  obligation  May  15.  Send  com- 
plcte  information,  including  competent 
references  and  samples  of  work.  Her- 
manent.  .Tiineau  County  Publishers. 
Mansion.  VV'i  scon  sin. 


WOMAN’S  Page  Editor  for  medium 
sized  Ohio  Daily.  State  full  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Box  1650.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  reporter,  sports,  photo,  gener- 
al  news,  some  wire  editing.  Afternoon 
daily,  4,000  circulation.  Bryan,  Ohio 
Times. 


Proniotioii— Public  Relatinns 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY: 

ADVERTISING- 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Prominent,  progressive  Chica¬ 
go  company  needs  top  young 
man  for  important  position  in 
Advertising  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department.  Job  re¬ 
quires  administrative  ability, 
initiative,  and  skill  in  dealing 
with  people  more  than  heavy 
experience. 

This  man  is  a  college  grad¬ 
uate,  probably  still  in  his 
20’s  or  early  30’s,  who  ii 
presently  employed  in  an 
advertising  agency,  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  a 
corporation,  or  as  a  newspa- 
paper  reporter.  He  will  work 
closely  with  top  management 
and  with  the  company's  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  on  business 
development,  public  relations 
and  advertising  projects.  The 
ability  to  write  forcefully 
and  directly  is  desirable. 

This  is  a  career  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  a  man  with  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  move  up  in  an  out¬ 
standing  organization. 

Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  confidence  to 
Box  1615,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical _ 

MACHINIST  for  all  Intertype  shop 
afternoon  daily  100.000  plus  circula¬ 
tion.  Teletypesetter  experience  helpful 
but  not  a  must.  Will  pay  over  $2.66 
base  scale  for  right  man.  Excellent 
pension,  hospitalization  and  insurance 
plans.  Write  George  Kiinz,  South 
Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
PENNSYLVANIA  daily  and  weekly 
papers  have  immediate  openings  for 
all  classifications  of  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  personnel.  Open  and  union 
shop.  Send  application  to  PNP.A,  304 
Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


HELP  WANTED 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


FEATURE 

SALESMAN 

We  can  use  one  additional 
YOUNG,  experienced,  j 
newspaper  feature  saleman. 

We  are  interested  ONL'l' 
in  reliable  young  man  of 
good  character  and  repu¬ 
tation  who  is  a  real  pro¬ 
ducer  and  willing  to  travel 
constantly.  Excellent  income 
for  exceptional  salesman 
who  knows  features  and 
newspapers.  Applications 
will  be  strictly  confidential 
and  our  present  salesmen 
know  about  this  ad.  Major 
Syndicate  —  Headquarters 
New  York  City.  Write 
giving  experience  and  sales 
record.  Box  1601  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Various  Departments _ | 

NEWSP.\PER  jobs  in  all  departments 
of  nonmetropolitan  Midwest  dailies 
frequently  available.  Send  resume  of 
qualifications  to  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  7  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  3,  Illinois 


WRITERS  SERVICE 


_ Literary  A"citcy 


WRITERS  I — Publishers  think  well  of 
our  capabilities.  One  publisher  con¬ 
tracted  with  us  for  ghosting  —  last 
book  sold  over  350,000  copies.  Write 
for  terms — TO  DAY  I  Mead  Agency, 
419 -4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Administrative _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Alert,  creativ<e-ininded,  abundant 
“know-how,”  24  years  experience  di¬ 
recting  and  selling  Retail,  General, 
Classified  in  competitive  markets,  50- 
250,000  circulation.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  and  record.  Now  associated  with 
Northern  Daily  but  I  am  seeking  a 
better  opportunity  on  a  progressive 
daily  newspaper  located  in  Florida  or 
Chart  Areas  4,  5,  9.  All  replies  in 
strict  confidence.  Available  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  New  York  for  personal  inter¬ 
view.  Box  1429,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


GOT  PROBLEMS? 

Consultant 

Trouble-Shooter 

(LOCAL,  CHAIN.  AND  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL) 

SEEK  opportunity  to  show  results  in 
top  jobs  or  as  a  backstop  to  over¬ 
burdened  executive  in  cutting  costs 
and  building  circulation,  advertiiing 
lineage  and  profits. 

CONVERTED  ONE  $300,000  ANNUAL 
LOSER  TO  PROFIT 

20  YEARS’  experience,  successful 
publisher,  general  manager,  adviser  to 
Boards  of  Directors;  and  executive 
assistant  to  General  Manager  of  a 
National  Newspaper  chain. 

KNOW  business  from  ground  up  I 
Including  exjiert  knowledge  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  and  budget  control. 

HAVE  flair  for  promotion;  labor 
and  public  relations.  All  problems  dis¬ 
cussed  in  confidence.  Prefer  work  on 
cut  in  accomplishments  basis. 

L'NIV'ERSITY  Graduate,  journalism 
and  business  administration.  Best  ref¬ 
erences. 

CAN  interview  before  or  during 
1  ANPA  Convention. 

I  BOX  1543,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

GENERAL  manager,  business  manager. 
Tlioroughly  experienced  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Good  background.  Can  inter¬ 
view  before  and  during  A.N.P.A.  John 
W.  Graham,  P.O.  Box  180,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.  Phone  8103. 

20  YE.VRS  executive  experience  all 
phases  of  newspaper  advertising  on 
100,000  to  500,000  circulation  papers 
in  highly  competitive  metropolitan 
market.  Knowledge  of  costs,  produc¬ 
tion.  budgets,  promotion,  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  etc.  Strong  on  developing  bard 
selling,  high-morale  organization  and 
sales  training.  Presently  connected 
but  interested  in  Business  Manager  or 
Advertising  Director  opportunity  with 
aggressive  organization.  Available  for 
N.  Y.  interviews  during  ANPA  meet- 
inaSj_Jlnx_^623j__^difor_&_^ubli8li^. 

Circulation _ 

EIGHT  Successful  years  circulation 
manager  of  20,000  class  paper  also 
handled  building  maintenance  and  pur¬ 
chased  supplies.  Have  handled  mail 
subscription  and  country  departments 
on  large  papers.  Desire  to  make 
change.  Make  offer.  Write  Box  1430, 

Editor  &  Piibl’eher. _ 

CIRCULATION  Manager  or  Assistant; 
can  run  the  department  or  right  hand 
a  busy  Circiilatinn  Director.  Producer 
of  sound  circulation  and  revenue 
growth.  Available  30  days.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1505,  Editor  A  Pub- 
I  liiher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  W«U 
known,  prominent,  able  and  experi¬ 
enced.  Wants  change  after  yean  of 
successful  service  with  present  m- 
ployer.  Friendly  association  with  all 
whom  have  been  associated.  Record  ot 
circulation  and  revenue  outitandiaf. 
Very  successful  in  developing  good 
and  loyal  organization.  Interested  is 
position  that  offers  challenge  and 
curity.  Strictly  confldentinl.  Box  15St, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  M.VNAGER — Interest¬ 
ed  in  new  metropolitan  affiliatioa. 
Cause  of  change  recent  acquisition  el 
Wa.sliington  Times-Herald  by  Washini- 
ton  Post.  Experience  includes  20  yestt 
with  Times-Herald,  preceded  by  eos- 
nections  with  other  Eastern  and  Mid- 
Western  newspapers.  Street  Sales  ind 
Home  Delivery  experience.  Nationally 
ncrepted  references  on  request.  Chsrt 
Ares  no  concern.  War  time  official  d«- 
ties  required  extensive  travel.  Aviil- 
able  for  personal  interview.  Box  160«, 
Editor  Si  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  marriri 
15  years'  experience  in  all  phases  ol 
circulation  work.  Carrier  training,  car¬ 
rier  promotion,  A.B.C.  records,  rosil 
room,  motor  routes  etc.  Wants  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  Florida.  Prefer  central  or  writ 
coast.  Top  man  or  country  manager. 
Write  Box  1617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCUL.ATION  manager  23  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  A.B.C.  Weekly  pablici- 
tion.  Knowledge  of  addressogriph, 
Graphotype  and  full  run  of  depirt- 
ment  for  publisher  who  seeks  economy 
with  etficiency.  Box  1631,  Editor  a 
Publisher.  _ 

CIRCULATION  manager  with  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  highly  competitiri 
fields  desires  ahange.  .Available  on 
thirty  days  notice  to  present  employer. 
Excellent  record  and  references.  Writ! 
Box  1627,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  with  outstanding  record  avsil- 
able  at  once.  Will  consider  city.  suV 
urban,  or  country  job.  Can  be  reached 
at  ANPA.  Box  1647,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

12  YEARS’  experience  as  manager  on 
daily  papers  15,000  or  under.  All 
phases  of  Circulation.  Available  April 
20th.  Box  1603.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
PAST  RECORDS  show  consistent 
gains.  Now  Manager  on  Metropolitan 
Daily,  seeks  better  opportunity.  Likes 
challenge,  therefore  can  handle  tny 
size  operation.  Go  anywhere.  Write  in 
confidence  to  Box  1609,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  Manager,  or 
Assistant  To  Publisher  I 

CAN  meet,  solve  challenging  prob¬ 
lems.  Seek  development  oi)portunity. 
At  present  publisher  in  medium-sized 
midwestern  city,  seven  years.  Success¬ 
ful  record  in  weekly.  semi-wcckljA 
daily  operations,  individually  and 
chain-owned.  Rounded  advertising, 
circulation,  editorial,  financial  man¬ 
agement  experience.  Some  radio-tele¬ 
vision  background,  too.  Active  civical- 
ly.  Age  41.  Married,  children.  Box 
1642.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COMMERCIAL  printing  plant  manag¬ 
er-salesman  with  30  years  experience 
in  letterpress  printing  and  publishing, 
interested  in  contact  with  firm  seeking 
either  office-shop  supervision  or  to  aug¬ 
ment  sales  effort.  Full  information  and 
resume  on  request.  V.  L.  Spencer, 
lO-.V  College  Park  Apts.,  Camp  Hill, 
Pennsylvania. 


23  YE.AR.S  administrative  and  finan¬ 
cial  experience  in  paper-making  and 
combination  news-paper-radio.  .Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Special  attention  to  pen¬ 
sion  plans,  personnel  administration, 
employee  relations.  Excellent  referenc¬ 
es.  -Available  during  .ANP.A  conten¬ 
tion.  Box  1611.  Editor  &  PiiblislVr. 
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■SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Dbplay  Advertisiiig 


BETAlL  experienced  younf  admsa  2S, 
married,  6  yrt.  experience  on  Sonthern 
Daily.  5d.000  circnlation.  Unireraity 
of  Witconain  graduate.  Seeka  opportu- 
oity  on  daily  in  chart  arena  6,  7  or  8. 
Wnte  Box  1432.  Editor  k  Publiaher. 


lt)P  flight  adrertiaing  manager,  35, 
now  heading  4-man  ataff  on  9,000 
daily,  teeks  ad  manager’a  position  on 
10,000-20,000  daily  or  top  ataff  apot  on 
large  paper.  8  yearn  preaent  poaition. 
Expert  layoutist.  Thorough  knowledge 
merchandiae,  tales  and  tupervition. 
Excelent  character,  finest  references. 
A  real  producer.  Write  Box  1519, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


ADVEBTISI.N'O  MANAGElt.  strong  on 
organization,  contact,  selling  I  Can 
build  loyal  appreciative  clients  .  .  . 
no  high  pressure.  Excellent  layout  and 
copywriting  .  .  .  know  how  to  merclian- 
diie.  Prefer  small  daily  or  aggressive 
weekly  on  West  Coast.  Box  1629, 

Editor  t  Publisher. _ 

6  YEARS  weekly  and  daily  experience 
planning  and  selling  display  ads.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  .\re.a  3  or  4.  Write  Box 
1625.  Editor  .1:  Publisher. 


SPECI.VLIST  special  editions  I  Avail¬ 
able  May  1.  Unexceptionable  refer- 
encfs.  Box  1624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Fdiftirial 


HERE’S  A  MAN  .  .  . 
who  w.mts  to  write  editorials 
again.  He  has  two  degrees  in 
political  science  .  .  .  has  written 
and  edited  pamphlets  for  the 
U.S.  Army,  Editorial  Research 
Reports.  Foreign  Policy  Assoc¬ 
iation,  ECA/MSA.  etc.  .  .  .  coanth- 
ored  an  award-winning  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Washington  Post  .  .  . 
has  traveled,  lived  and  worked 
in  Europe  .  .  .  AND  has  had  lyi 
yeara  of  editorial-writing  ex¬ 
perience  on  leading  dailies. 

Now  available,  best  references. 
For  interview  at  ASNE  or  ANPA 
meetings  write  or  call  T.  K.  Ford, 
5921  33d  St.  NW.  Washington.  D.  O. 


NEWSMAN,  knowhow;  college;  single, 
travel;  left  eye  bad;  want  back  to 
preaa,  was  out;  take  novice  pay  to 
atart.  Box  1339,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

A.  B.  English  Nfajor-Hiatory  Minor. 
Graduated  February  '54.  Single,  25, 
draft  exempt.  Experience  college  pub¬ 
lications  and  some  experience  on  city 
daily.  Want  job  as  reporter  on  daily 
with  circulation  of  10.000  or  up.  Any- 
where.  Box  1450,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
AVAILABLE  SOON:  woman  experi¬ 
enced  in  reporting,  research,  copyedit¬ 
ing,  MSJ.  Wants  Summer  or  permanent 
job.  Can  go  anywhere.  In  New  York 
during  ANPA  convention.  Box  1446, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  AM  a  practical  newspaperman  with 
Srst-class  reporting  and  editing  back¬ 
ground;  33,  now  employed  on  large 
daily well  educated;  interested  in  re¬ 
sponsible  job  on  weekly  or  daily.  Box 
1439.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RyORTER,  EDITOR-FREE  LANCI 
WRITER,  27,  employed  New  York 
oyer  4  years  experience,  J  Qrad,  mar 
ried  wants  newspaper  work  in  Char 

1,  2.  11  or  12.  Can  interview  a< 
AN.P.A.  Box  1431,  Editor  A  Pub 
liaher, _ 

f  a  good  flght.  Where  can  I  fine 

the  editor  who  wants  to  roll  up  Jiii 
aleevea  and  do  some  honest-to-Go< 
community-level  crusading  t  The  by 
mesna  more  than  the  buck.  23 
laF  18  months  sports  edito 

18.000  Army  paper  Europe.  D/A  ci 
tation  for  top  column  in  service.  Maga 
sine  feature  sales.  Samples.  Box  1407 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

—  New  York  and  Texa 
dailies  experience.  A.B.  degree.  33 
married,  sober,  will  travel.  Box  1406 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 

REPORTER  —  2  years’  experience 
wants  40  more.  Now  on  a.m.  daily 
seeks  job  with  medium  or  metropoli 
tan  p.m.  paper  Chart  Areas  1,  2  or  6 
y.**?''*'',,.  25,  married,  college.  Bo: 
1418,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

amusements  EDITOR 

n.vOWS  show  business  backwards  ani 
lorwards.  Can  build  interest  in  entei 
lainment  page.  Excellent  referencei 
x'S’v'J.’””'  feRueat.  Box  1525,  Edito 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

lulilorial _ 

Sr.ASO.NC.iy  itr.PURTER 
TWO  yeara  city  beat  experience  on 
two  good  New  England  medium-aixed 
dailies  plus  editing  8,000  circulation 
Navy  weekly.  Some  time  on  desk  and 
wire  copy.  Extensive  photo  experience. 
Some  free-lance  magazine  work.  Col¬ 
lege.  24.  Have  car,  Uollei,  family,  no 
debts.  Looking  for  a  job  with  a  future 
on  a  good  paper — anywhere.  Box  1408, 

Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

AN  VON  t,  can  hire  an  experienced  re¬ 
porter  or  recognize  the  talent  of  a 
Margaret  Bourke  White,  but  it  takes 
a  real  adventurer  to  give  a  beginner 
a  chance  and  maybe  atrike  gold.  This 
particular  ’’lode”  is  a  young  woman 
J-school  grad  from  Boston.  She  can 
swing  a  4x5  Graphic,  has  3  months 
public  relations  experience  and  held 
editorial  positions  oil  college  publica¬ 
tions.  So  howdy  prospector,  the  gold 
rush  is  on.  Box  1512,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
NEW  York  Daily.  Former  Professional 
baseball  player,  columnist,  cartoonist, 
makeup,  vet.  28.  Available  ANP.A  con¬ 
vention  Interview.  Big  Town-Big  Time 
References.  Howard  J.  Kelly,  Jr. 
4568  Manhattan  College  Parkway, 
New  York  City.  Klngshridge  6-1591. 
K.ASTEUN  spot  on  newspaper  or  with 
publicity  office  sought;  3  years  on 
trade  and  newspaper;  28,  B.A.  Box 

1523.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR— managing  EDITOR;  15 
years  varied  experience.  Prefer  South. 
35,  Family  man.  Now  in  New  York. 

Box  1506.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  37,  16  years'  experience; 
alert,  accurate,  efficient,  knows  make¬ 
up;  prefers  east.  Box  1502,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  reliable  reporter — 5 
years  on  dailies  in  New  York,  Ohio. 
Seek  post  with  future  in  Chart  Areas 
1,  2.  J-grad.  28.  Married.  Box  1536, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  AGE  33,  married.  One 
year  small  daily;  two  years  copy 
boy,  district  reporter,  metropolitan 
daily.  B.S.,  journalism;  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
candidate,  economics.  Seeks  post  on 
daily  or  suitable  magazine.  Chart 
Area  2  or  Ohio.  Box  1514,  EMitor  A 
Publisher. _ 


REPORTER,  rewrite,  wire  desk — for 
4-week  summer  slot,  while  on  leave. 
Young,  4yi  years  U.P.,  now  Army 
PIO.  Wants  full-time  job  after  De¬ 
cember  discharge.  Prefers  East.  Box 

1511,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — 3  years  with  large  daily, 
also  editor  of  weekly,  134  years  in 
public  relations,  desires  return  to 
daily,  resume  on  request,  married, 
age  30,  will  relocate.  Box  1501,  Edl- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

SEEK  Chart  Area  6  June  1.  27, 
Vet.  J-grad,  single.  354  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  last  2  sports  writer.  Also  college 
publicity.  Box  1504,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 


SOUTHEAST 

A  YOUNG  but  experienced  newspa¬ 
perman,  now  teaching  journalism  at 
a  major  university,  desires  to  return 
to  news  work  as  city  editor  of  a  small 
nr  Sunday  editor  of  a  large  daily  in 
the  Southeast. 

Available  sometime  in  May. 

Box  1531,  Editor  A  Publisher 


SPORTS  editor,  middle  30's,  seeks 
permanent  position  on  20,000  or  more 
eirculatinn  paper  in  Chart  Area  6  or 
2.  Consider  staff  on  news  desk-sports 
eombine.  $90  minimum.  Available 
after  June  1.  Best  references.  Box 
1503,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TIMES-HERALD  STAFFER 
Top-flight  rewrite  and  leg  man.  7 
years  experience  police  and  sports.  De¬ 
sire  cityside  with  large  daily.  Chart 
Area  9  or  6.  Minimum  $100.  Box  1319, 
Fditor  .4-  Pnhti.hoT _ 

!  VERS.YTILE  wire,  desk,  reporter, 
makeu|i-man,  9  years  present  daily 
100,000  circulation,  seeks  opportunity 
on  medium  or  large  daily  West  or 
Midwest.  Age  47,  married.  Inquiries 
answered  fully.  Box  1518,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

WASUlNUiON  REPORTER 
HOMELESS  since  Times-Herald  died, 

I  seek  berth  on  lively,  competitive 
daily.  Wide  experience  on  Weatern 
dailies  topped  by  18  months  in  na¬ 
tion’s  capital.  Only  30,  can  do  any¬ 
thing  from  leg  work  to  editing.  Will 
tackle  tough  jobs.  Box  1547,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-FEATURE  WRITER  wants 
permanent  Eastern  news  or  magazine 
spot.  Hardworking,  imaginative,  reli¬ 
able.  B.J..  B.A.,  veteran.  Box  1635, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  for  medium-sized  daily. 
Editing  Ohio  paper  since  1947.  Pre¬ 
viously  in  Eastern  state,  small  town 
and  metropolitan  fields.  17  years  news- 
papering.  Varied  reporting,  copy  desk, 
makeup,  editorial  writing,  management, 
general  experience.  Advertising  and 
circulation  background,  too.  University 
graduate.  Married.  Box  1643,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  writer,  news  executive,  pres¬ 
ently  in  New  Jersey  publicity,  seeks 
daily  preferably  A.M.  position.  Broad 
experience,  single,  congenial,  sober. 
X.  Y.  interview.  Phone  Parker,  Long 
Branch  6-1561,  or  write  Box  1614, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  reporter-deskman  seek 
position  in  Chart  Area  10  or  12.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  1605,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

LIVE  WIRE  reporter  needs  post  with 
future  on  honest,  scrappy  daily  any¬ 
where.  4  years  experience.  Vet,  26. 
degree,  married.  Can  interview  May 
1-14  in  Chart  Areas  1-2.  Box  1634, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

LIIOkING  for  savvy!  7  years:  daily 
editorials,  editor  prize  w-eekly,  adver¬ 
tising,  free-lance  publicity.  Copy-wise 
family  man,  vet,  38,  B.A.  Box  1636, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  28.  4  years’  experience, 
3  with  wire  service,  A.B.,  M.S.,  wants 
work  New  York  City,  New  England, 
available  for  interviews  during  ANPA 
convention.  Box  1612,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  or  editorial  assistant, 
news  feature  and  publicity  writing; 
editorial  production  and  house  organ 
experience.  Alert,  accurate,  conscien¬ 
tious.  B.A.  degree,  28.  Box  1651 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  now 
working  on  Ohio  17,000  daily,  wants 
to  relocate  in  south,  midwest,  or  west. 
Single,  22,  draft  exempt,  hat  car, 
Rolleiflex.  Three  years’  experience  in 
sports,  courthouse,  city  hall,  features, 
and  general  assignment.  Write  Box 
1616.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
Far  East  newspaper,  magazine  or  news 
service  job.  Six  years  news-photo  ex¬ 
perience,  three  years  reporter.  Refer¬ 
ences  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska. 
Now  covering  Interior  and  Arctic 
Alaska  in  dnal  capacity  for  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner.  Work  often  pub¬ 
lished  nationally.  Write  or  wire  Jim 
Douthit,  Box  710,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

TOP  feature  writer,  reporter  for  any 
newspaper,  now  employed  on  small  one. 
Thorough  aiithoritative  survey  articles 
that  get  readership.  Conversant  on 
economy,  the  arts,  mechanics,  social 
sciences  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to 
find  sources  and  ask  questions.  Let  me 
send  you  tear  sheets  and  other  evi* 
dence.  Box  1610,  Kditor  Sc  Publisher. 

TRAVEL - FASHION 

Feature  Writer 

Box  1632,  Editor  A  Publisher 

L'.S.  INFORMATION  Service  Branch 
chief:  recently  returned.  2  years  Ko¬ 
rea.  Determined  find  opportunity  write, 
learn  editorial  work  on  magazine, 
small  newspaper.  Will  accept  reader** 
job  or  exchange  commercial,  stenogra¬ 
phic  experience  for  minimum  wage 
future,  chance  to  learn.  Single.  Chari 
Area  I,  2  or  3.  Box  1607,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WORKING  reporter-photographer,  now 
two  years  general  assignment  (2)  mid¬ 
west  small  dailies,  seeks  berth  on  me¬ 
dium  daily.  College  trained,  26,  single. 
A  vet.  Have  camera,  car.  Write  Box 
'  1626.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  lor  April  17.  1954 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 

BPOUTB  EDl’lUR — eight  years  oxp#- 
rience.  Good  habits.  Single.  Don  k 
drink.  No  floater.  Articles  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  major  sport  publications.  Nok 
afraid  to  work.  Write  column,  fea¬ 
tures.  Well  verted  in  make-up  and 
layouts.  Box  1324,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Photography 

Tups  m  News,  sports,  features,  l4 
years  experience  on  Metropolitan  and 
small  town  dailies,  Fairchild  operator, 
some  feature  writing.  Have  own  equip¬ 
ment  and  car.  Available  for  interview 
at  A.N.P.A.  37,  married.  Box  1438, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

PtlOTOGKAPUER — 26,  married,  vet. 
6  years  free  lance  news  photo  experi¬ 
ence.  Former  News  reporter  with  top 
Boston,  Massachusetts  Daily.  iSeeka 
Eastern  photo  berth.  Box  1608,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

•  FIUTURE  EDITORS” 

MY  Experience  includes  —  Sports 
Spot  News  —  Features  —  Pix  Page 
and  General. —  Fairchild  operator  — 
Formerly  with  2  top  dailies  and  news 
service.  —  Young  vet  —  own  car  and 
equipment  — Will  relocate  permanent¬ 
ly  Box  1604.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TO  EDITOR  seeking  a  live-wire  ambi¬ 
tious  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  imagi¬ 
nation.  My  10  years’  experience;  news, 
features,  public  relations  photography, 
darkroom  work  New  York  City  will 
be  asset  to  your  paper.  As  family  man, 
age  33.  eager  to  relocate  smaller  city. 
Available  for  interview  convention 
week.  Box  1648.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotioii — Public  Relations 

EXPERIE.NCED  newsman  swks  start 
in  publicity  or  public  relations.  Pre¬ 
fer  New  York  City,  consider  all;  28, 
B.A.  Box  1522,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

lisher. _ _ _ 

BEAUTY  AND  FASHIONS  Editor  of 
considerable  prowess  (also  Editor  of 
all  women’s  features,  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers)  wishes  interesting  product-push¬ 
ing  berth-ambassadorial,  publicimng, 
writing.  Box  1630,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

EUROPEAN.  29.  fluent  French.  Spa¬ 
nish  and  English,  Harvard  grad,  top 
contracts  overseas,  heavy  editorial  ana 
news  writing  experience  in  wire  serv¬ 
ice  and  newspaper  wants  to  handle 
public  relations  for  U.S.  firm  in  Prance 
or  Morocco.  References  and  resume 
upon  request.  Write  Box  1613,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


RECENTLY  released  military  PRO. 
former  newspaper  publisher,  (sold 
out),  widely  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  journalism  and  management  wishe# 
editing  or  sales  promotion  job  in 
Washington  where  he  is  a  resident, 
house  owner  and  member  of  National 
Press  Club.  Young  family  man  who 
"doesn’t  want  to  go  bark  to  Pocatel¬ 
lo’’  Must  have  $150  plus  to  start. 
Box  1638.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IVE  MONEY  ON  PUBLIC  RELA- 
ONS — Employ  woman  writer  in  tcs- 
Bnce  part  time  while  writing  book, 
■t  full-time  results.  Experience  re- 
rting.  AP,  radio,  features,  collew 
ess.  News  Bureau.  Degree.  Avail- 
le  September.  Prefer  South  or  Smith- 
n...we  1411  a  IT.rlitnr  At  PllD* 


WRITER,  photographer,  editor,  aged 
33,  seeks  post  with  industrial,  trans¬ 
portation  company  or  newspaper  In 
East  or  Midwest.  11  yearV  experience 
airline  and  industry  publicity.  E'amily 
m.m,  stable,  now  employed,  start  at 
conservative  salary  where  opportunity 
and  higher  future  earnings  indicated. 
Write  Box  1619.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechnntcal 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  26  years  press¬ 
room  experience.  5  years  as  Press  and 
Stereotype  Foreman  on  medium  opera¬ 
tion.  Age  52.  Desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  opportnnity.  References,  de¬ 
tails  upon  inquiry.  Box  1341,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  Superintendent- 
Mechanical  Superintendent — ;thoroiigh 
knowledge  of  modern  composing  room 
production  methods,  including  tele¬ 
typesetter.  Also  union  laws  and  their 
applied  application.  Geographic  loca¬ 
tion  no  problem.  Available  at  once. 
Write  Box  1451,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

E&P's  50,000  -  circulation  “typ-  i 
ical  daily”  (cost  revenue  study  r 
appearing  in  this  issue)  did  com-  E 
paratively  well  profit-wise  in  1953  s 
compared  to  the  ^previous  year  i 
by  making  a  little  more  profit,  t 
However,  its  net  dollar-wise  is  still  e 
just  what  it  was  in  1945  with  the  1 
dollar  worth  a  lot  less. 

According  to  E&P’s  cross-sec¬ 
tion  study  of  revenues  and  ex-  i 
penses  which  appeared  last  week,  ^ 
newspapers  in  this  circulation  c 
bracket  ended  the  year  in  better  < 
shape  than  did  the  newspapers  in  1 
both  the  smallest  and  the  largest  I 
circulation  categories.  I 

We  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  I 
problems  all  newspapers  in  all  : 
circulation  groups  are  having  in 
Jteeping  down  costs.  It  is  a  never- 
ending  fight  and  must  be  fought  1 
in  all  departments.  But  it  seems  | 
to  us  there  is  a  symptom  appear-  I 
ing  in  the  figures  of  both  of  our  i 
cost  studies  which  indicates  an  1 
illness  that  could  prove  fatal  to  a  i 
newspaper. 

We  refer  to  the  apparent  attack 
cost-wise  on  the  editorial  and  news 
budget.  Granted  it  might  be  a  lot 
easier  in  many  instances  to  re¬ 
duce  expenses  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  than  in  other  depart¬ 
ments,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  any 
economy  move  which  might  im¬ 
pair  the  quality  of  the  product  is 
a  dangerous  one.  We  hope  the 
figures  do  not  mean  that  is  hap¬ 
pening. 

9(c  ]|e  4c 

The  editorial  department  of 
our  50,000-circulation  daily  pro¬ 
duced  33,265  columns  of  reading 
matter  in  1954  compared  to  33,- 
047  in  1952.  And  yet  the  editorial 
expense  was  reduced  by  1.08%. 
This,  in  itself,  is  not  significant, 
and  more  power  to  the  newspaper 
that  can  keep  costs  down  in  any 
department.  In  this  case  we  doubt 
that  the  quality  of  the  editorial 
product  was  impaired. 

But  consider^  in  connection 
with  comparable  figures  in  our 
previous  cross-section  study  it 
looks  like  a  trend. 

We  don’t  get  dollar  figures  from 
newspapers  for  our  cross-section 
study.  But  for  the  50,000  to  100,- 
000-circulation  bracket,  the  per¬ 
centage  figures  reveal  editorial 
costs  increased  on  the  average, 
only  3.57%  while  total  costs  for 
this  group  of  papers  went  up 
10.74%.  Every  item  of  expense 
for  these  newspapers  increased  by 
a  much  higher  percentage  than 
did  editorial  expense. 

Reviewing  the  individual  records 
of  the  newspapers  that  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  poll  (in  this  circula¬ 
tion  group),  we  find  that  25%  of 
them  reduced  their  editorial  costs 
while  total  expenses  were  climbing 
due  to  increases  in  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

Of  course,  an  average  3.57% 


increase  in  costs  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  to  be  laughed  off. 
But  because  some  newspapers 
show  a  reduction  in  the  editorial 
item  of  expense  we’re  concerned 
that  they  might  be  trimming  the 
edges  off  their  product  enough  to 
be  harmful. 

*  *  * 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
newspapers  involved  in  our  two 
surveys,  which  show  this  drop  in 
editorial  expense,  have  merely 
eliminated  extravagant  and  waste¬ 
ful  practices.  We’re  all  for  that. 
But  we  know  for  a  fact  that  other 
papers  around  the  country  have 
trimmed  their  local  news  cover¬ 
age  to  the  bone  relying  heavily  on 
Teletypesetter  wire  copy. 

The  Teletypesetter  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  invention.  It  was  designed 
primarily  to  effect  economies  in 
the  composing  room — not  in  the 
news  room.  But  many  small  pub¬ 
lishers  have  found  it  economical 
to  fill  their  newspapers  with  wire 
news  off  the  Teletypesetter  circuit 
rather  than  operate  a  competent 
local  news  staff.  There  are  about 
1,000  newspapers  receiving  their 
AP,  U.P.  or  INS  news  in  this 
way  today. 

Newspapers  have  a  virtual 
monopoly  in  the  coverage  of  local 
news,  if  they  will  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity.  But  too  many 
of  them,  to  our  way  of  thinking, 
are  ignoring  their  stock  in  trade — 
local  news — in  order  to  effect  eco¬ 
nomies  through  Teletypesetter  cir¬ 
cuits.  They  save  money  on  local 
reporters  and  de.sk  men  and  stuff 
the  paper  full  of  wire  news. 

There  are  small  newspapers  in 
the  shadow  of  large  cities  that 
spread  national  and  international 
news  all  over  their  front  pages  be¬ 
cause  they  think  they  can  beat 
their  hated  metropolitan  compet¬ 
itor  into  the  local  homes  by  an 
hour  or  two. 

What  difference  does  it  make  if 
they  beat  them  by  12  hours?  The 
metropolitan  newspaper  can  do  a 
more  thorough  job  in  presenting 
national  and  international  news 
any  day  in  the  week — it  has  the 
facilities  and  the  resources.  But 
it  can’t  hope  to  do  the  same  job 
of  covering  home  town  news  in 
the  small  paper’s  own  bailiwick. 
The  small  paper  has  an  exclusive 
field  there  and  it  ought  to  culti¬ 
vate  it.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
them  are  not  doing  it. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
Teletypesetter  circuits  if  their 
news  budget  is  handled  with  the 
proper  perspective. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  which  abdicates  its  primary 
function  of  printing  local  news  is 
inviting  severe  competition  from 
other  media  and  from  its  own 
field.  If  the  new  printing  proces¬ 
ses  now  being  developed — photo 
composition,  fast  etching  on  mag- 


E&P  CALENDAR 

April  19-21  —  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers, 
spring  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

April  22-24 — Nebraska  Press 
Association,  annual  state  con¬ 
vention,  Fontenelle  Hotel,  Om¬ 
aha,  Neb. 

April  22-24 — American  As¬ 
sociation  Advertising  Agencies, 
convention,  Greenbrier  Hotel, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

April  23-24  —  Advertising 
Managers  Association  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Daily  Newspapers,  spring 
conference.  The  Northernaire, 
near  Three  Lakes,  Wis. 

April  24-25  —  Virginia  Press 
Association,  ninth  annual  Old 
Dominion  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

April  24-25 — IPA  third  me¬ 
chanical  conference.  Hotel  Le- 
land,  Springfield,  III. 

April  25-27 — Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association, 
spring  meeting,  St.  Francis  Ho¬ 
tel,  Canton,  Ohio. 

April  25-May  1 — Journalism 
Week,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

April  26-May  1 — Internation¬ 
al  Federation  of  Journalists, 
second  World  Congress,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  France. 

nesium  plates,  etc. — become  eas¬ 
ily  available,  a  newspaper  with  a 
sizable  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  which  doesn’t  do  a 
good  local  coverage  job  may  find 
itself  up  against  substantial  com¬ 
petition  from  a  new  paper  that 
may  be  able  to  start  without  too 
much  financial  backing. 

■ 

Publishers  Acquire 
Full  Ownership  of  Mill 

Oregon  City,  Ore. 

Full  ownership  of  the  Publishers 
Paper  Company  newsprint  plant 
here  is  now  held  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
and  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News. 

The  newspapers  bought  the 
24.5%  from  Oregon  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.  and  Columbia  River 
Paper  Mills.  The  Times-Mirror 
holds  67.55%  and  the  Deseret 
News  32.45%. 


Indiana  APME  m 
Petitions  Ike  to  I 
Rescind  '10,501- 1 

iNDIANAPCniH 

A  resolution  proposed  by 
ert  P.  Early,  Indianapolis 
and  adopted  unanimously  by  th|l 
Indiana  Associated  Press  Maiu^9 
ing  Editors  Association,  March  28,  ■ 
called  on  President  Eisenhower  to  I 
rescind,  in  toto.  Executive  Order  I 
10,501.  (E&P,  April  3,  page  8).S 

The  text  of  the  resolution,  or¬ 
dered  to  be  sent  to  the  President 
and  also  to  Attorney  General 
Brownell,  folows: 

‘‘Whereas  on  December  15, 
1953,  Presidential  Executive  Order 
10,501  became  effective; 

‘‘And  whereas  Presidential  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  10,501  imposes  cen¬ 
sorship  on  news  in  seventeen  (17) 
executive  departments  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  under  the  guise 
of  protecting  information  affecting 
the  national  defense  from  unauth¬ 
orized  disclosure; 

‘‘And  whereas  every  official  and 
employe  of  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  must  swear  or  affirm  that 
he  will  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  this  nation  and  protect 
it  from  all  enemies; 

‘‘And  whereas  adequate  statutes 
have  been  enacted  to  protect  all 
information  affecting  the  national 
defense  from  unauthorized  dis¬ 
closure; 

“And  whereas  said  ExcLutivc 
Order  is  the  first  step  which  coulil 
lead  to  dictatorship  in  the  United 
States; 

“Be  it  resolved,  therefore,  that 
the  Indiana  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association  in  con¬ 
vention  assembled  on  this  28th  day 
of  March,  1954,  in  the  city  of 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  demand  that 
Presidential  Executive  Order 
10,501  be  rescinded.” 

■ 

Mondcry  Parleys 

Washington  , 

Postmaster  General  Arthur  Ej 
Summerfield  has  instituted  a  pro- 
gram  of  regular  press  conferences  i 
to  be  conducted  on  alternating  | 
Mondays.  ^ 
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FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
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SIX  STEPS  IN 

WIRETYER'S  OPERATING  CYCLE 
take  less  than  2  SECONDS 


Bundle  is  conveyed  into  machine  by 
wire-mesh  belt  and  located  for  either 
single-  or  simultaneous  double-tie. 


Bundle  is  aligned  in  a  neat  stack  by  air- 
driven  straightener;  given  precise 
alignment. 


Overhead,  air-powered  ram  compresses 
stack  33%  of  initial  height;  holds  it 
while  it  is  being  tied. 


Single  or  double  wires  are  wrapped 
around  bundle  under  controlled  tension. 


Wires  ore  twisted  in  a  secure  tie;  ends 
cut  and  buried.  Safe  for  handlers;  no 
damage  to  conveyors  or  other  bundles. 


Bundle  is  released  and  ejected  to  con¬ 
veyors.  Capacity  of  equipment  1500 
bundles  per  hour. 


Action  photo  of  Wirotyer  units  in  mailroom  of  Akron  Beacon-Journal 
streamlining  newspaper  bundling  by  fully  automatic  operation. 


Yes,  Wiretyer  equipment  is  doing  )ust  that  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
whose  mailrooms  are  equipped  with  this  remarkable  new  development. 

Increased  produaion  is  accomplished  because  Wiretyer  is  fully  automatic  in 
operation,  turning  out  single-tied  or  simultaneously  double-tied  bundles  at 
the  rate  of  1500  an  hour — hour  after  hour — with  unfaltering  performance. 

The  lower  cost  comes  from  engineering  design  that  enables  the  use  of  lighter 
tying  wire.  This  results  in  reported  savings  up  to  50%  in  wire  tonnage.  And 
the  Wiretyer  owner  buys  inexpensive  #17  gauge  basic  wire  in  the  open 
market. 

The  exceptional  accomplishment  of  increased  production  at  more  economical 
cost  derives  from  five  years  of  continuous  engineering  development  and  field 
use  of  Wiretyer  equipment.  Write  to  Wiretyer  for  Bulletin  101  for  more 
detailed  information  on  how  "Wiretyer  Equipment  Ties  More  Bundles  Faster 
— At  Far  Less  Cost.” 


WIRETYER 


CORPORATION 


IDEAL  TEST  MARKET 
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L  Shopping  Center  of  a  Half-Million  Population! 

)  The  EVANSVILLE  COURIER 

The  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
The  SUNDAY  COURIER  and  PRESS 


Contact  Evansville  Newspapers,  Evansville,  Ind.,  For  Aid  In  Setting  Up  A  Test  Campaign 
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